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SENIOR'S CONVERSATIONS. 


[A recent work from the English press, entitled 
“Conversations with Distinguished Persons during 
the Second Empire, from 1860 to 1863,” by the late 
Nassau William Senior, affords a mine of material 
of an historic and personal character. These volumes 
are supplementary to two preceding journals pub- 
lished in 1878, bearing a somewhat similar title. Mr. 
Senior was Master in Chancery, Professor of Political 
Economy, a corresponding member of the Institute 
of France, and author of numerous treatises and 
essays. He had, it seems, unusual opportunities for 
intimacy with his famous French contemporaries, 
which include such distinguished persons as Thiers, 
Guizot, Prince Napoleon, Barrot, Changarnier, Ré- 
nan, Mérimée, Cousin, Lamartine, Montalembert, 
Trochu, and numerous other persons of political or 
social importance, among which were the Confederate 
Slidell, and the American Minister Dayton. The 
conversations largely relate to the history of France 
in her domestic perplexities and foreign embroilments, 
from August, 1860, to May, 1863, shortly after which 
time Mr. Senior contracted the illness that terminated 
in his death in the following year. His journals have 
been edited by his daughter, Mrs. M.C. M. Simpson. 
“ Theirstyle and matter,” remarks the ‘‘ Saturday Re- 
view,” “‘ display the highest point of perfection in a 
branch of literature which he may almost be said to 
have invented. Only long practice combined with 
natural aptitude rendered it possible to report, in good 
English and with a substantial accuracy which is 
proved by internal evidence, long conversations con- 
ducted in French. In estimating the value of the state- 
ments and opinions which Mr. Senior has recorded, 
it is necessary to remember that they were all in- 
tended for future publication, The interlocutors 
trusted, with good reason, in Mr. Senior’s discretion 
that they would not be compromised with the Gov- 
ernment or with contemporaries whom they might 
criticise; but they knew that they were speaking to 
a more or less remote public audience, and that Mr. 
Senior's long head was, as Mrs. Thrale said of Bos- 
well, equivalent to short-hand. The only doubt which 
could arise as to Mr. Senior’s accuracy and fidelity 
might be suggested by the vigor, the fullness, and the 
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occasional brilliancy of the different speakers. It 
seems too true that French conversation twenty years 
ago was much better than English conversation at 
the present day. The superiority can not be attrib- 
uted to the language, because Mr. Senior writes in 
thoroughly idiomatic English. In some instances he 
may perhaps have pruned away redundancies or added 
force to the original phrases; but his own style in 
speech or writing was rather solid and weighty than 
epigrammatic. No man was less inclined to antith- 
esis or paradox, though he never hesitated to avow 
opinions which might be novel, and therefore un- 
popular. The merits of the French contributors to 
his collection are their own, and they are also re- 
sponsible for an incidental defect which is common 
to them all. Some of their number discharge with 
credit that part of the prophetic function which con- 
sists in the enunciation of sound principles and sug- 
gestive warnings ; but, in the sense in which a prophet 
is so called because he predicts future events, the 
oracles are all equally deceptive. It is true that al- 
most all Mr. Senior’s Parisian friends, differing widely 
among themselves, agreed in hatred and professed 
contempt for Ce/ui-ci, as they designated the Em- 
peror. Some of them foretold his overthrow through 
the errors of his domestic administration, and many 
as the result of his foreign policy ; but they were all 
equally certain that his power would be of short du- 
ration. A war with Prussia was a contingency which 

was often mentioned as probable, but it seems not to 

have occurred to any distinguished Frenchman that 

France might possibly be defeated. Again and again 

Mr. Senior was assured that the Church, the army, 

the middle class, and the workmen were bitterly 
hostile to the Empire ; yet, seven years after the latest 

conversation recorded, seven millions of French- 

men, forming an overwhelming majority of the total 

number of voters, supported the Emperor against all 

the sections of the opposition. A ruinously unsuc- 
cessful war, which had been in its origin wholly un- 

necessary, fulfilled by an accident the vaticinations 
in which it had never been included as one of the 
probable causes of the fall of the Empire. Unful- 
filled prophecies, though they may have been of little 
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use when they were delivered, afterward furnish valu- 
able materials for the history of opinion. As in the 
former installments of the journals, Mrs. Simpson 
has edited the work with judgment and ability. The 
notes in which she gives biographical accounts of 
some of the less known personages of the dialogues 
are instructive and judiciously concise. Mr. Senior, 
though he is ordinarily content to leave his interloc- 
utors to speak, takes in these volumes a less infre- 
quent part in the discussions, always representing, 
where it was often wanted, the el t of skeptical 
good sense ; yet he seldom intervenes except for the 
purpose of eliciting explanations or of recalling at- 
tention to matters which had been overlooked. Hav- 
ing proposed to himself a definite object, he adhered 
to his plan with a self-denying and artistic consis- 
tency. Few writers of equal ability and accemplish- 
ment would be content to efface themselves so habit- 
ually, with the result of preserving a dramatic unity 
of design.” 

In the first series of extracts that follow we have 
brought together from different parts pf the two vol- 
umes, but from different speakers, numerous opin- 
ions, predictions, and anecdotes referring to the late 
Emperor. ] 








LOUIS NAPOLEON, 


RCELLE.*—Louis Napoleon believes him- 

self to be the type of the French nation. He 
thinks that his feelings and wishes are also theirs. 
To a considerable extent he is right; the great 
majority of the French are eager for war, and 
glory, and conquest, and extension of territory. 
These feelings, originally excited by Louis XIV., 
exaggerated by Napoleon, and kept alive, or 
rather resuscitated, by the Opposition in their 
blind eagerness to discredit Louis Philippe, have 
taken possession of the uneducated and ill-edu- 
cated masses. In no mind are they stronger than 
in that of Louis Napoleon; that is the secret of 
what is called his knowledge of the French char- 
acter. He knows it, because it is his own. He 
thinks, with truth, that those masses prefer the 
Bonaparte policy to that of the Bourbons, war to 
peace, intimidation to conciliation, glory to pros- 
perity, equality to liberty, and he is anxious to 
show himself a Bonaparte. But he is dilatory 
and irresolute ; he is easily checked, easily turned 
aside; he is alarmed by the attitude of Europe; 
and I really believe that his present wish is to sit 
down under his laurels and enjoy uncontrolled 





* Count Francois de Corcelle shared the opinions of 
Tocqueville before the Revolution of 1848, but after that 
time his ardent Catholicism drew him nearer to Monta- 
lembert. In 1849 he represented France at the Vatican, 
and assisted the Pope in restoring the Papal Govern- 
ment. It was said that Pius IX. entreated him to re- 
main, and be his Prime Minister; but M. de Corcelle 
refused to forsake his own country. After the Franco- 
German war he again became ambassador to the Vatican. 
He. has now entirely given up public life. 


expenditure, shameless adulation, and all the vul- 
gar pleasures of mind and body. But events 
seem to be preparing which, whether he like it 
or not, will force him to action. 


[In some instances the names of distinguished 
men are suppressed, being indicated by letters only.] 


A. B.C. I know, too, that one of his inmest 
feelings is hatred of the Pope. As a Carbonaro, 
he hates him. As a revolutionist, he hates him. 
He hates him for having refused the Sacre. He 
hates him as the possessor of a spiritual power 
which his own temporal power can not break or 
elude. His ambition, or rather his vanity, is be- 
yond all description, beyond all comparison, except 
among the Cesars. He is a mixture of Augustus 
and Nero—as anxious for power as Augustus, as 
anxious for admiration as Nero. He would like, 
like Augustus, to be Pontifex Maximus, as well as 
Imperator ; and, like Nero, to be the first of flute- 
players. Hence his jealousy of all eminence. If 
he heard that a great dancer had come to Paris, 
his first idea would be to rival him; and, if he 
thought that he could do so, he would like to 
collect all Paris in the Place Vendéme, and ex- 
hibit his activity and grace from the top of the 
Column. I have no doubt that one of his mo- 
tives for wishing to merge all Italy in Sardinia is 
his jealousy of Garibaldi. Garibaldi is more pic- 
turesque than he is, a better soldier, a greater 
conqueror. He hopes that when Italy is quiet 
under a real king, a man born in the purple, 
Garibaldi’s réZe will be over. 


I asked Changarnier his opinion as to the 
courage of Louis Napoleon. 

Changarnier. It is great in theory, small in 
practice. He forms schemes to which great per- 
sonal danger is incidental. But when the danger 
comes he quails before it. 

At Strasbourg, when the regiment on which 
he depended refused its support, he ran, and was 
found in a state of abject terror, hiding under a 
carriage. In the Boulogne attempt, when he 
had got half way across'the Channel, he became 
alarmed, and wished to turn back. The people 
about him called for champagne, and kept him 
to his purpose by making him half drunk. As 
he approached the town, and no friends ap- 
peared, hisalarm returned. The first troops that 
met him were under the command of a sensible 
old officer, who, when he saw the strange proces- 
sion, accompanied by the tame eagle, and was 
told that Louis Napoleon was at its head, instead 
of joining him, summoned him to surrender. 

Vaudreuil had said that at Strasbourg Louis 
Napoleon had not dared even to fire a pistol in 
his own defense. Louis Napoleon recollected 
this mot, kept a pistol in his hand, and fired at 
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the officer; but his hand shook so that, though 
the man was not five paces off, he missed him 
and wounded a poor cook, who in his white apron 
was standing at a door to see what was going on. 
Louis Napoleon turned, ran toward the sea, and 
got into a boat. A boat from the shore pulled 
after him. He gave himself up, begged them 
not to hurt him, and said that he had 200,000 
francs in his pocket, which he would give to 
them. He was landed, and begged M. Adam, 
the Maire, to take the 200,000 francs. 

Adam said that he would take care of them, 
but, with business-like habits, chose to count them 
first. It was lucky for him, for, when they were 
counted in the presence of the crowd, there were 
found to be only 120,000. These 120,000 francs, 
when he was on his trial before the Peers, he 
claimed, and the crue/ government of Louis Phi- 
lippe let him have them. 

Senior. Did he not show courage at Ma- 
genta? 

Changarniczr. He never crossed the Ticino. 
He was smoking in a house during the whole time. 
At Solferino he did not move or give an order, 
but he smoked fifty-three cigars. We know this, 
as he always carries with him little boxes, each 
of which contains fifty cigars. One was quite 
exhausted, and three had been taken out of the 
other. Once a spent ball came near him, but 
that is the only occasion on which he could be 
considered as under fire. Isawa letter from one 
of the Cent Suisses to his mother. “You need 
be under no anxiety,” he said, “about me. Iam 
with the Emperor, and therefore out of danger.” 
In fact, none of them were ever hit. 

Barrot. 1 hear that he has now become 
haughty, irritable, and inaccessible: that was not 
his character when I knew him. He was then 
mild, accessible, and always ready to listen. So 
little effect was generally produced by one’s ar- 
guments that I sometimes doubted whether he 
really heard them. When he made me his Min- 
ister, he sent for me, and said that he wished to 
talk over with me his system of government. I 
said that nothing could be more satisfactory to 
me. 

“When a man,” he said, “is at the head of 
such a nation as this, he is bound to do great 
things.” 

I bowed. 

“ You have read,” he said, “ my book on pau- 
perism ?” 

I was forced to admit that I had not. 

“T will give you, then,” he said, “an outline 
of it. I propose to take all the common lands, 
and to divide them among the poor families which 
want relief.” 

“In the first place,” I answered, “you have 
no right to take them; and, if you do take them 





—if you take the land on which the peasant feeds 
his cow—you will create more paupers than you 
will relieve. And how.do you intend that the 
paupers shall cultivate these lands? Who is to 
supply them with capital? Who is to supply 
them with industry and with skill ?” 

“Well,” he replied, “ what is to be done? 
How am I to provide for the poor?” 

“You are not,” I said, “to provide for them 
at all. All that you have to do is, to give them 
peace at home and abroad, and they will provide 
for themselves. This is not a brilliant policy; it 
produces no sudden results, but it is a safe one ; 
and, if you follow it, you will go down to posteri- 
ty as one of the benefactors of France.” 

Senior. Do you believe that his Italian policy 
is a deep-laid scheme in order to have a pretense 
for taking the Rhine ? 

Barrot. 1 do not. I do not believe that any 
of his schemes are deep-laid. I do not believe 
that he has any Italian policy. He hates the 
Austrians and the Pope. He is not sorry, per- 
haps, to see them upset. He hates the King of 
Sardinia too, but is afraid to stop him. He hates 
Garibaldi, but he fears him still more. He would 
like to extend our frontiers to the Rhine. It 
would remove the stain on the Bonapartes, that 
they lost all that the Republicans had gained. 
But I do not believe that he sees his way. In 
fact, he does not see, he feels. He is a man in 
the dark, 27 ¢étonne. 


I called on Madame Cornu,* and found there 
M. Maury, of the Academy of Inscriptions. He 
is assisting Louis Napoleon in his work on Julius 
Cesar. I asked after its progress. 

Maury. Much is finished, and the materials 
for the rest are collected. He is still on his in- 
troduction, and is now at the times of the Grac- 
chi. But some subsequent portions are com- 
pleted, particularly the story of Catiline. 

Madame Cornu. Catiline was always one of 
his favorites. He maintains that Cicero and Sal- 
lust were unjust to him. At one time he almost 
thought him a patriot incompris, until he found 
that he had pillaged Africa as governor, and es- 
caped condemnation only by being defended by 
Cicero. 

Maury. He says, with truth, that if Catiline 
had been, as Cicero makes him out, a mere rob- 
ber, who wished to burn and pillage Rome, he 





* Madame Cornu was the wife of an eminent artist. 
Her mother was dame de compagnie to Hortense, ex- 
Queen of Holland. She was bred up as a sister with 
Louis Napoleon, visited him every year during his im- 
prisonment at Ham, and corrected his writings. She 
continued devoted to him until the coup d’état, when she 
broke with him, and, in spite of his persistent advances, 
would not be reconciled to him for nearly twelve years. 
She died before the war of 1870. 
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would have raised the slaves. The Emperor 
treats him as the leader of a political party—an 
extreme one, a mischievous one, but not a band 
of robbers and assassins. 

Senior. Is the Emperor still absorbed in his 
literary work ? 

Maury. As much as ever. To-day when I 
entered he was dictating a portion of it. He 
thinks much more about it than about Italy. He 
does not like the theatre, excepting sometimes 
farces that amuse him. He cares little for socie- 
ty. His delight is to get to his study, put on his 
dressing-gown and slippers, and work at his his- 
tory. 

Senior. What sort of a scholar is he ? 

Maury. In Latin, far above the average of 
educated Frenchmen; perhaps on a par with 
educated Englishmen: he reads it without diffi- 
culty. 

We continued to talk about Louis Napoleon 
after Maury had left us. 

Madame Cornu showed me a vase of jade, 
taken from the palace of Peking, which he sent-to 
her the day before yesterday. It came without 
the cover. This morning Thelin, the Emperor’s 
servant, who managed his escape from Ham, 
brought her thecover. “The Emperor,” he said, 
“ spent all yesterday in looking for it.” 

Madame Cornu. Louis Napoleon is a strange 
being. One who did not know him would think 
that he had enough to do without wasting a day 
in looking for the cover of a vase. But it is just 
like him. His mind wants keeping. A trifle 
close to his eyes hides from him the largest ob- 
ject at a distance. I have no doubt that what 
Thelin said was true, and that he did spend three 
or four hours yesterday hunting for the cover of 
that vase. He wished to send it to me, and for 
the time that wish absorbed him. 

Senior. What are your relations with him 
now ? 

Madame Cornu. We do not meet, but we 
correspond, I am his z#termédéaire with many 
of the German /feratz. I get for him informa- 
tion for his books, as I did when he was at Ham 
for his book on artillery. 

We lived together from our births till I was 
about fourteen and he was about eighteen. Dur- 
ing the first seven years of this time he was sur- 
rounded by all the splendor of a court. Dur- 
ing the last eight he was in Germany, looked 
down on by the Germans—who would scarcely 
admit the Bonapartes to be gentry, and would 

call him Monsieur Bonaparte—and seeing nobody 
but his mother and her suite. Afterward he lived 
in Italy and in Switzerland, among Italians or 
Swiss, but never with French people. 

His long exclusion from the society of the 
higher classes of his countrymen, and in a great 








measure from the higher classes of the foreign- 
ers among whom he resided, did him harm in 
many ways. It is wonderful that it did not spoil 
his manners. He was saved, perhaps, by having 
always before him so admirable a model as his 
mother. But it made him somewhat of a Jarvenu 
—what you would call a tuft-hunter. He looked 
up to people of high rank with a mixture of ad- 
miration, envy, and dislike. The more difficult 
he found it to get into their society, the more he 
disliked them and the more he courted them. I 
had an odd proof in myself of his fondness for 
mere titles. I had been at a German court, where 
they proposed to make me a dame d'honneur. 

“Impossible,” I answered, “for I am not 
noble.” 

“But,” they replied, “we will make you no- 
ble.” 

When I told this to Louis Napoleon he said : 
“Why did you not accept? You might have af- 
terward given up the office, and kept your no- 
bility.” I could not make him understand my 
contempt for such artificial nobility. 

The great progress in political knowledge 
made by the higher classes of the French be- 
tween 1815 and 1848 was lost to him. When 
we met in 1826, after three years of absence, I 
was struck with his backwardness as to all po- 
litical matters. While I had been learning he 
had been stationary. The works of his ‘uncle, 
and the conversation of his mother and of her 
friends, all old imperialists, formed his political 
education. He learned something in Italy which 
was bad, and in Switzerland which was good, and 
more in England, the country that he likes best. 

During his adult life he has taken a little from 
every country in which he has resided, except 
from France. In France he has never lived, ex- 
cept as a child, a prisoner, or a sovereign. It 
will seem a paradox to you that it is to his want 
of sympathy with the feelings of the higher 
classes in France, and to dislike or ignorance of 
their opinions, that I attribute much of his suc- 
cess. His opinions and feelings are those of the 
French people from 1799 to 1812, as they were 
fashioned by Napoleon during his thirteen years 
of despotism, war, and victory. Now, those opin- 
ions and feelings, all modified or abandoned by 
our higher classes, are still those of the multi- 
tude. They despise parliamentary government, 
despise the Pope, despise the priests, delight in 
profuse expenditure, delight in war, hold the 
Rhine to be our rightful frontier, and that it is 
our duty to seize all that is within it, and have no 
notion of any foreign policy except one of ag- 
gression and domination. The people and he, 
therefore, perfectly agree. It is not that he has 
learned their sentiments—how could he in prison 
or in exile >—but that they are his own. 
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Lord Clyde. When I was returning from In- 
dia the Emperor wished to see me. His man- 
ner is very good, but perhaps not quite frank. 
His voice is low and pleasing, but somewhat ar- 
tificial. We got on a subject on which a mili- 
tary man can seldom keep his temper. I called 
baggage /e diable. He said that in Italy, march- 
ing on the chaussées raised high over the flooded 
rice-fields, his advance had sometimes been sepa- 
rated from his rear by baggage-wagons, which 
it was impossible to pass, or to get rid of in any 
way, unless they had been thrown off the chaus- 
sée into the water. He got almost excited by the 
recollection, and certainly his voice differed much 
from the subdued, equable tone with which he 


Lord Clyde outstaid the rest of the party. 

Lord Clyde. My military friends tell me that 
the Emperor is popular in the army. He has 
done much for them, and only the higher officers 
know that he made great blunders, and exposed 
the army to great risks. 

Senior. 1 am told that he never was really 
under fire. 

Lord Clyde. That is not true. At Magenta 
he was under fire for some time. Viennois tells 
me that when, for want of the Piedmontese, on 
whom he reckoned, he was outnumbered, he was 
more calm than those around him. “At the 
worst,” he said, “ous mourrons en soldat.” 
The danger, perhaps, was still greater at Solfe- 
rino. 


I spent the evening at Montalembert’s (Afrz7 
23, 1861). 

Montalembert. I still find among your coun- 
trymen men who trust in the honor, or in the 
friendship, or at least in the good intentions, of 
Celut-cz, who still think that Queen Victoria and 
the Emperor Napoleon can be permanently allied. 
I hope that they may remain at peace, for peace 
depends on mutual fear; but allies, except for 
some one special enterprise, such as the Russian 
war, they can not be. An alliance supposes some 
community of feelings and of purposes, and no- 
thing can be more opposed to all your sentiments 
than his are. You are sober, pacific, traditional, 
legal, honest. He hates all law, all tradition, all 
established power, even all established opinions, 
all that is sober, and all that is honest. The 
world is governed by two classes of motives. 
One class is yours. It contains—reason, habit, 
honor, truth, fidelity, affection, generosity. The 
other class is his. It contains—passion, desire 
of change, vanity, hatred, selfishness, ambition, 
rapacity. His success is mainly owing to his ab- 
solute indifference to the first class of motives, 
and therefore his absolute freedom from the re- 
straints which they impose, and the intensity 


with which the second class impel him, almost 
possess him. Between him, therefore, and the 
vast majority of his countrymen, there is perfect 
sympathy. They have the same prejudices, the 
same hates, and the same desires. But what 
sympathy can there be between him and you, 
except, indeed, your common dislike of the Pope? 
The Pope’s is the oldest sovereignty in Europe. 
When Celuz-cz has destroyed that, he will try to 
finish the destruction of the next oldest, the Ro- 
man Empire. Surely your countrymen can not 
intend to be his allies in that ? 


(April, 1862.) At Thiers’s I found St.-Hilaire, 
Duvergier, Masson, and three or four others. 

I asked Thiers if he shared the general opin- 
ion that Louis Napoleon’s prestige was diminish- 
ing. 

Thiers. It is gone; his reign as an absolute 
monarch is over. I told you six years ago that 
the amount of liberty which he left in the Consti- 
tution, like a young tree that has rooted itself in 
an old wall, would grow and extend until it burst 
the obstacles by which he thought he had con- 
fined it. His wars, one just, the other, though 
absurd, successful, diverted public attention, but 
now it is fixed on him. We have long seen the 
folly and weakness of his foreign policy. Now, 
he has himself told us that his domestic policy 
has been as mischievous, that he has wantonly 
ruined our manufactures, and, with a revenue 
twice as great as that of his uncle, has incurred a 
debt which will weigh us down until we shake it 
off by a bankruptcy. All this he has proclaimed 
to Europe from the tribunes of the Senate and of 
the Corps Législatif. 

Senior. Will he silence these tribunes ? 

Thiers. If he does he must give us some- 
thing in their place—/e drozt d’interpellation, for 
instance. 

Senior. That seems to me to be the last thing 
he will give. For a man who generally has no 
plan, and, when he has one, conceals it, and plays 
the statesman en conspirateur, nothing could be 
more offensive than to be required to state pre- 
cisely what it is that he intends to do. 

Thiers. Some such concession, however, he 
must make. The country will not bear to return 
to the Constitution, of 1852, under which the 
Chambers were to ignore politics. The next step 
will be to take his ministers from the Chambers, 
and that is parliamentary government. 

Senior. And do you think that he will submit 
to that? 

Thiers. 1 think that if he sees in time the ne- 
cessity he will do so. His great merit is, gu’s/ 
satt reculer. He is obstinate in his ends, but not 
in his means. But he may discover the real na- 
ture of his position too late. He may fall, as 
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Louis Philippe did, unexpectedly. His great 
strength is the conviction of the dourgeozsée that 
the government which follows him must give 
liberty of the press, and that a free press will pro- 
duce revolution after revolution until a new des- 
pot again fetters it. 


April 7th (1862). I called on Madame Cornu. 
We talked of Louis Napoleon. 

Madame Cornu. A single day changed his 
character. Until the death of his elder brother 
he was mild, unambitious, impressionable, affec- 
tionate, delighting in country pursuits, in nature, 
in art, and in literature. He frequently said to 
me—not when he was a child, but at the age of 
nineteen and twenty, “ What, a blessing that I 
have two before me in the succession—the Duc 
de Reichstadt and my brother, so that I can be 
happy in my own way, instead of being, as the 
head of our house must be, the slave of a mis- 
sion!” From the day of his brother’s death he 
was a different man. I can compare his feelings 
as to his mission only to those which urged the 
first apostles and martyrs. 

Senior. What is the sense in which he under- 
stands his mission ? 

Madame Cornu. It is a devotion first to the 
Napoleonic dynasty, and then to France. It is 
not personal ambition. He has always said, and 
I believe sincerely, that, if there were any better 
hands to which he could transmit that duty, he 
would do so with delight. His duty to his dy- 
nasty is to perpetuate it. His duty to France is 
to give her influence abroad and prosperity at 
home. 

Senior. And also extension of territory ? 

Madame Cornu. Not now. I will not say 
what may have been his wishes before the birth 
of his son, but what I have called devotion to his 
dynasty is rather worship of his son. One of his 
besetting fears is the revival of a European coa- 
lition, not so much against France as against the 
Bonapartes, and the renewal of the proscription 
of the family. 

Senior. 1 have been told that he leans toward 
constitutionalism as more favorable to hereditary 
succession than despotism. 

Madame Cornu. 1 believe that to be true, and 
that it is the explanation of bis recent liberalism. 
He hates, without doubt, opposition; he hates 
restraint ; but if he thinks submitting to opposi- 
tion, or even to restraint, will promote his great 
object—the perpetuation of his dynasty—he will 
do so. He would sacrifice to that object Europe, 
France, his dearest friends, and even himself. 
One of his qualities—and it is a valuable one—is 
his willingness to adjourn, to change, or even to 
give up, his means, however dear they may be to 
him, if any better or safer occur to him. Anoth- 


er is the readiness with which he confesses his 
mistake. 

Senior. His last confession was, perhaps, too 
full and too frank. 

Madame Cornu. So I think; but by making 
it he enjoyed another pleasure, that of astonish- 
ing. He delights in 7zmprévu, in making Eu- 
rope, and France, and, above all, his own minis- 
ters stare. When it is necessary to act, he does 
not consult his friends, still less his ministers; 
and perhaps he is right, for they would give him 
only bad advice; he does not conscientiously 
think the matter over, weigh the opposing means, 
strike the balance, and act. He takes his cigar, 
gives loose to his ideas, lets them follow one an- 
other without exercising over them his will, till at 
last something pleases his imagination ; he seizes 
it, and thinks himself inspired. Sometimes the 
inspiration is good, as it was when he released 
Abd-el-Kader. Sometimes it is very bad, as it 
was when he chose the same time for opening 
the discussion of the address, and revealing the 
state of our finances. 

Senior. Auguste Chevalier treats his phlegm 
as his greatest quality—gwu’sl ne s’¢tonne de rien. 

Madame Cornu. Did Auguste Chevalier ever 
describe to you his fits of passion ? 

Senior. No. 

Madame Cornu. Probably he never perceived 
them. His powers of self-command are really 
marvelous. I have known him after a conversa- 
tion, in which he betrayed no anger, break his 
own furniture in his rage. The first sign of emo- 
tion in him is a swelling of his nostrils, like those 
of an excited horse. Then his eyes become 
bright, and his lips quiver. His long mustache 
is intended to conceal his mouth, and he has dis- 
ciplined his eyes. When I first saw him in 1848 
I asked him what was the matter with his eyes. 
“ Nothing,” he said. A day or two after I saw 
him again. They had still an odd appearance. 
At last I found out that he had been accustom- 
ing himself to keep his eyelids half closed, and 
to throw into his eyes a vacant, dreamy expres- 
sion. I can not better describe the change that 
came over him after his brother’s death than by 
saying that he tore his heart out of his bosom 
and surrendered himself to his head. 


(April, 1862.) In the afternoon I called on 
Thiers. I found him in his garden. 

Thiers. Do you remember our walking up 
and down this garden with Lord Ashburton 
some years ago, and discussing the probable for- 
tunes of the empire? 

Senior. Yes; and your prophesying that the 
amount of liberty contained in the imperial con- 
stitution would in time make it cease to be des- 


potic. 
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Thiers. Well, that time has come. Louis 
Napoleon has brought it on rather sooner than I 
expected. He has irritated and alarmed and in- 
jured every class. 

First, he has exasperated the most intolerant 
of all classes—the clergy; and, what is worse, 
all the laity who believe religion to be the most 
important element in human society. France 
will not be Protestant. Napoleon, perhaps, 
might have made her so, for the clergy were 
then Gallican. Now they are Ultramontane; 
so are the believers among the laity. If France 
is not Catholic, she will be atheistic. By favor- 
ing the expulsion of the Pope from Rome, he is 
destroying Catholicism, for Catholicism can not 
exist without the Pope. 

Secondly, he.has injured and alarmed the 
classes which, next to the clergy, are the most 
intolerant—the manufacturers and the fund- 
holders; the former, by his absurd commercial 
treaty ; the latter, by his deficit. He has alarmed 
all the lovers of peace and of prosperity by his 
senseless wars. 

Senior. You approved of his Russian war? 

Thiers. Yes; but not of his Italian war, or 
his Syrian war, or his two Chinese wars, or his 
Mexican war. The last four wars have merely 
wasted our money and our blood. The Italian 
war has given us a powerful rival—perhaps an 


enemy—on our southwestern frontier, and has 
weakened irrevocably the power most useful to 
the European equilibrium—Austria. 

When I was anxious to see Russia humbled, 
I relied on her place being taken by Austria. I 
hoped to substitute a pacific power for an ag- 


gressive one. Now that the influence of Austria 
is also destroyed, I begin to regret Russia. 

All the politicians despise Louis Napoleon ; 
all the friends of liberty hate him ; all the Bour- 
bonists hate him; all the Orleanists hate him; 
all the Republicans hate him. The whole of 
France is convinced that the imperial constitu- 
tion is a failure, and a dangerous failure ; and it 
is in these circumstances that he has unmuzzled 
the Chambers and given to them the most dan- 
gerous of all powers, the power to canvass and to 
blame the whole policy, foreign and domestic, of 
the Government. He must yield, indeed he has 
begun to yield. To yield even well is dangerous 
to a despot ; to yield ill is fatal. 


Sunday, April 5th (1867). Madame Cornu 
breakfasted with us. 

Senior. Every time that I return to Paris I 
expect to find you reconciled to the Emperor. 

Madame Cornu, At last you are right. On 
the 5th of last month he wrote to me to say 
that for twelve years I had refused to see him, 
and that perhaps I should persist, but that he 


could not bear the thought that he might die be- 
fore I had embraced his child ; that the next day 
the boy would be seven years old; that Madame 
Walewska would call on me at one on that day, 
and that he could not avoid indulging a hope 
that I would allow her to take me to the Tuile- 
ries. I could not refuse. 

The next day she came and took me thither. 
As we entered his cabinet the door was closed ; 
and I found myself in the presence of the Emper- 
or and the Empress. She was the nearest, and 
took me by the hand. He stood still for an in- 
stant, then ran forward, took me by the arm, 
threw himself on my neck, and kissed me. I 
kissed him, and we all of us, including the Em- 
press and Madame Walewska, began to weep. 
“ Méchante femme,” exclaimed the Emperor, 
“votla douze ans gue tu me tiens rigueur.” 
Then there was silence, which the Emperor broke 
by saying, “Fe crozs gue nous ferions mieux de 
nous asseoir.” He stood with his back to the 
fire, the Empress and I sitting on each side, and 
Madame Walewska behind the Empress. Then 
there again was silence, and the child was sent 
for. I took him in my arms and kissed him. He 
looked astonished. The Emperor took him be- 
tween his knees, and told him to repeat one of 
his fables. “I have forgotten,” the boy said, 
“the ends of them all.” “Then tell us the be- 
ginning of one of them.” “I have forgotten 
the beginnings.” ‘Then let us have the mid- 
dle.” 

“ Mais, papa, ot commence un milieu?” 

It was clear that he would not show off, so 
he was allowed to go to his pony. 

Since that time I see him or the Empress two 
or three times a week. I find him in the even- 
ings alone in his cabinet at work on his “ Cesar” ; 
but he is glad to break it off, and to talk to me 
for hours on old times. He is quite unembar- 
rassed, for his conscience does not reproach him ; 
indeed, no Bonaparte ever has to complain of his 
conscience. I sometimes forget all that has 
passed since we saw one another for the last 
time before December, 1851, when he was still 
an innocent man. But from time to time the 
destruction of our liberties, the massacres of 
1851, the deportations of 1852, and the cruelties 
which revenged the a¢tentat, rise to my mind, 
and I shrink from the embrace of a man stained 
with the blood of so many of my friends. 

Senior. Do you see the Empress and the 
child ? 

Madame Cornu. Constantly. The child flies 
into my arms, and the Empress is all kindness 
and graciousness. She is a Spaniard, she wants 
knowledge; in fact, she wants education; but 
she is very seductive. She is strict with the 
child, and manages him much better than the 
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Emperor does, who, in fact, does not manage 
him at all, 

Senior. Francis Baring maintains that Prince 
Napoleon has more ability than his cousin. 

Madame Cornu. Their talents are different. 
The Prince is by far the quickest. He acquires 
knowledge with wonderful ease ; he decides rap- 
idly; his conversation is brilliant; he can speak 
effectively with little premeditation. But he 
quickly forgets ; he wants patience, both in medi- 
tation and in action. He works out no subject 
carefully; he rushes to action without having 
sufficiently considered his means; he is easily 
discouraged, and on the first opposition gives up 
his schemes, and forgets them. 

Louis Napoleon is slow, both in conception 
and in execution. He meditates his plans long, 
thinks over every detail, waits for an opportunity 
which, when it comes, he does not always seize ; 
he keeps often deferring and deferring execution 
until execution has become impossible or useless. 
But he forgets nothing that he has learned; he 
renounces nothing that he has planned. On the 
29th of January, 1849, six weeks after he became 
President, he intended a coup d'état. He read 
his plan to Changarnier, and the instant Chan- 
garnier began to oppose it he folded up the 
paper and was silent. But he never abandoned 
it, and two years and a half afterward he exe- 
cuted it. ... 

Senior, What are Louis Napoleon’s habits 
now? 

Madame Cornu. Worse than they used to 
be. He rides little, walks less, and is getting 
fat. He hates more and more the details of busi- 
ness, and yet is more and more afraid of trusting 
them to his ministers. But his “Czsar” absorbs 
and consoles him. He said to the dureau of the 
Academy, when they came to announce the elec- 
tion of Feuillet, “ Ye travaille a me rendre digne 
de vous.” He thought at one time of offering 
himself for the vacancy made by Pasquier. He 
intended to be present at his own reception, and 
read, in the frightful Academic green coat, the 
doge of his predecessor, and to characterize the 
nine different governments which Pasquier has 
served. But, with his habit of procrastination, 
he has delayed his candidature till the first two 
volumes of his “Czsar” have been published. 
The first volume is ready, and he intended to 
publish it immediately ; but the book-sellers tell 
him that they will sell better in couples ; and, as 
even emperors must submit to book-sellers, he 
waits till the second is finished. ; 


Monday, April 20th—We breakfasted with 
Madame Cornu, and met there Rénan, and Maury, 
librarian of the Institute, the Emperor’s principal 


assistant in his “Life of Casar.” I asked Ma- 


dame Cornu when she had last seen the Em- 
peror. 

Madame Cornu. Yesterday. It is arranged 
that I go to him every Sunday at five and stay 
till a quarter to seven, when he has to dress for 
dinner ; but often, as was the case yesterday, he 
keeps me much longer, and then has to run for 
it, that he may not exhaust the patience of the 
Empress and of the chef. He delights to talk to 
a person not bound by etiquette, who can ques- 
tion him, and contradict him, and talk over all 
his youth. I never conceal my republican opin- 
ions, and he treats them as the harmless follies 
of a woman. 

Yesterday he was in very high spirits. I sus- 
pect that he has just made up his mind on some 
subject that has been teasing him. He dislikes 
coming to a decision, but perhaps for that very 
reason, when he has done so, he feels relieved 
and happy. He may have decided what to do 
about Poland, or what to write about some ques- 
tionable anecdote of Czsar, or when the elections 
shall be. I think that it may have been about 
Poland. . . « 

There is one subject, however, on which he 
has not decided, and that is, the time of his can- 
didature for the Academy. Pasquier’s vacancy 
is to be filled up on Thursday next. His mind 
is still set on pronouncing Pasquier’s é/oge. 

“I wish,” he said to me, “that I could get 
some one to propose me as a candidate.” 

“That is not the practice,” I said to him; 
“the candidate presents himself.” 

“TI am shy,” he answered. “If my ‘Czsar,” 
or even the first volume of it, had appeared, I 
should feel that I had some claims; but I am 
not vain enough to think that what I have pub- 
lished as yet entitles me to the honor of being a 
member of the first literary society in the world. 
I want somebody to say so forme. You may 
think that I ought to delay my candidature till 
the ‘Czsar’ has appeared; but I know now 
whom I should succeed, and whose déoge I 
should have to pronounce. If I delay, I may 
have to make a speech in praise of Feuillet or 
Victor Hugo.” 

Senior. You have read his “Czsar” as far 
as it has gone; will it give him # claim to the 
Academy ? 

Maury. 1 think that it will. It is a work of 
great and sagacious research, and contains pas- 
sages admirably written. It is a wonderful im- 
provement on the “ idées Napoléoniennes.” 


A SERMON BY PERE FELIX. 


April rath (186r).—1 went in the morning to 
hear the Pére Félix preach at St.-Clotilde. The 
whole nave and aisles of the great church were 
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full. There must have been four or five thou- 
sand auditors. It was a charity sermon for a 
society which takes care of young work-people 
‘when they first enter the factories. It has at 
present ten thousand young persons under its pro- 
tection. The preacher told us that the “classes 
ouvriéres” were the masters of France; that the 
higher classes, the middle classes, and the army 
only registered their decrees. 

“ The fate of the country,” he said, “is in the 
hands of the working classes, and the working 
classes are led, not by their older members, who 
are timid, not by their middle-aged members, 
who are prudent, but by their youngest mem- 
bers, who are governed, not by their timidity, 
not by prudence, but by passion, by the love of 
excitement, by caprice, byenvy. You have heard 
of the enfant terrible ; the enfant terrible is the 
gamin de Paris. All our revolutions have been 
made by children. 

“ Now, what is the training which we give to 
these children who are the masters of our desti- 
nies? Is it moral? is it religious? What is its 
creed ? what is its catechism? It is this: 

“What is God ? 

“ God is nature; God is the highest power in 
nature, the human mind. God is in yourselves. 

“What is Satan ? 

“ A scarecrow. 

“ What is duty ? 

“The pursuit of happiness. 

“ What is happiness ? 

“ The satisfaction of our desires, 

“ What is heaven ? 

“This world, if you are happy in it. 

“ What is hell ? 

“This world, if you are miserable in it. 

“ What is the object of government ? 

“ Equality. 

“What is equality ? 

“That no man have an undue share of the 
means of happiness. 

“ What are the means of happiness ? 

“Wealth. 

“ How is equality to be produced ? 

“ By taking from the rich and giving to the 
poor. 

“Such, my brethren, is the catechism which 
the unprotected child learns in the atelier. The 
object of our society is to protect it from these 
maleficent influences ; to arm it with the knowl- 
edge, the feelings, and the habits, which may en- 
able it to detect the sophistry, despise the folly, 
and abhor the wickedness, of its misdirected 
companions. If you wish to save society from a 
revolution more frightful than any that has pre- 
ceded it, if you wish to save the happiness of the 
higher classes and the souls of the lower, give 
your time and your money to this holy work, 


And with these words I put my sermon under 
the protection of the Immaculate Mother of God.” 
From St.-Clotilde I went to breakfast with 
Mérimée. I gave him a sketch of the sermon. 
Mérimée, There is much truth in Pére Félix’s 
remark that our revolutions are caused by chil- 
dren. On the 23d of February, 1848, I was in 
the Rue Richelieu. A battalion was marching 
down the street. Three boys stood across it; 
they cried out that the troops should not pass 
without killing them. The men hesitated, the 
officers were afraid of responsibility, and, in fact, 
the battalion halted for a quarter of an hour, and 
then retired. 
Senior. Were they National Guards? 
Mérimée. No, troops of the line. The ga- 
mins were armed and utterly indifferent to life, 
whether their own or that of others. They would 
have shot three men of the first rank, and the 
soldiers, if they had killed them, would have been 
execrated as the butchers of the citizens. 


AUSTRIAN AND RUSSIAN SOLDIERS. 


Thursday, April 25th (186r).—General Tro- 
chu * called on me. We talked of different ar- 
mies. 

Trochu. In our own, the best troops are the 
infantry of the line, taken from the plow. They 
are sober, docile, brave, proud of their country 
and of their profession ; and, though anxious to 
return to their friends and to their little proper- 
ties, perform zealously their duties. 

Senior. We hear much more of the Zouaves. 

Trochu. The Zouaves have wonderful daz 
they are a useful portion of our army; but I 
doubt whether they are worth what they cost. 
They are ill disciplined and marauders, and so 
set a bad example. They are taken from differ- 
ent regiments, which are thus deprived of their 
most active and energetic soldiers. 

Senior. What think you of the Piedmon- 
tese? Fénelon described them to me as good 
third-rate. 

Trochu. So I should have called them, from 





* General Trochu was born in 1815, and educated at 
St.-Cyr. He became a captain in 1843, and was at- 
tached to the army of Marshal Bugeaud in Algeria. He 
was aide-de-camp to St.-Arnaud in the Crimea, appointed 
brigadier-general in November, 1854, and commanded 
in that capacity to the end of the war. He was general 
of division in the Italian campaign in 1859. In 1861, 
when he was appointed Grand Officier de la Légion 
d’Honneur, he counted twenty-five years of active service 
and eighteen campaigns. His work on the French army 
in 1867 went through seven editions. He was appointed 
Governor of Paris in 1870, and during the siege he held 
the command and directed the operations of all the troops 
within the walls. In 1871 he was elected a member of 
the National Assembly, and sat in the Right Center. He 
retired into private life in 1872. 
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what I saw of them in Italy. In the Crimea they 
did nothing. But now, swamped as it is by a 
rabble of Tuscans, Romans, and Neapolitans, 
the Italian army can be worth little—I had al- 
most said, nothing. 

The best troops in the world are the English, 
and the best portion are the infantry and artil- 
lery. 

Never in the history of war did only two guns 
do such service as Major Dickson’s did at Inker- 
man. Never did troops stand such attacks as 
your Guards did on that day. Ours could not 
have done it. I saw the field. There was an 
uninterrupted line of dead Guardsmen—every 
man seemed to have fallen at his post. It is for- 
tunate that your army is so small. If it were as 
large as ours is, it would.conquer the world. 

Senior. What are the Russians ? 

Trochu. Very good indeed, but they have no 
generals. It seems an absurdity; but one cause 
of their failure at Inkerman was their superiori- 
ty in number. Their columns were so crowded 
that they interfered with one another, had not 
room to deploy, and were ravaged by our fire. 

The Austrians, too, are very good. But, with 
the exception of Benedek, who is excellent, they 
were miserably commanded. Hesse was an ex- 
cellent general in 1854, but he has lost his deci- 
sion and his presence of mind. He saved us at 
Magenta by stopping the march of the Austrians 
on the 2d of June. Giulay never had any merit. 
Their commissariat was worse managed than our 
own, which was not brilliant. Both at Magenta 
and at Solferino we made prisoners of regiments 
who had not eaten during the day. The first 
thing they did was to ask for food. 

The Austrian soldiers began the war under 
great disadvantages. They expected to be beat- 
en. They believed our troops to be much more 
superior to theirs than they really are. We equal- 
ly exaggerated their inferiority. Our confidence 
and their despondence had a great effect on the 
campaign. 

As for the two Emperors, they were about 
equally useless; but the Austrian, exposing him- 
self to fire and interfering, did perhaps the most 
harm. 

Senior. Did not Louis Napoleon expose him- 
self ? 

Trochu. Not in the least. In the morning of 
the 4th of June he crossed the Ticino by the Buf- 
falora Bridge, and found that the enemy were in 
force at Magenta, on the other side of the Navi- 
glio. He maintained that it was only a reconnais- 
sance, and returned to the right bank, where he 
remained during the rest of the day, three miles 
from the battle. 

I was with my brigade—part of Canrobert’s 
division—at Novara, in the rear, about sixteen 








miles from Buffalora and twelve from Trecate, 
where we were to sleep. When we reached Tre- 
cate we received orders to advance as quickly as 
we could to Buffalora. We reached Buffalora in 
the evening in some disorder from the haste of 
ourmarch. I found the Emperor before the door 
of a house, near the bridge, walking silently up 
and down, and smoking. I asked him for orders, 
and he answered that I had better cross the 
bridge and advance toward the Magenta. There 
the battle was going on, but the Austrians were 
losing ground. 

I found several generals, but nobody who 
could give me any orders, and at last I was ad- 
vised to attack a village to our right. I did so, 
drove out the Austrians, and established myself 
there for the night. At about three in the morn- 
ing I was attacked myself, but unsuccessfully. 

Senior. That seems to prove that your vic- 
tory at Magenta was not complete. A thor- 
oughly beaten army does not attack within a few 
hours. 

Trochu. Certainly ; and so they seem to have 
thought at headquarters. For, though we were 
highly praised, and twelve crosses were given to 
me to be distributed to my officers, the fact that 
we had been attacked was carefully concealed. 
You will find no mention of it in the bulletins or 
general orders. 


CLERGYMEN IN SOCIETY. 


Senior. You told us the other day that you 
never met a clergyman in society. I am invited 
to meet on Monday the Cardinal Archbishop. 

Lasteyrie. 1 do not envy you ; he will be dull, 
and the cause of dullness. It is thought correct 
when a mere bishop is present to be formal. 
What must it be in the presence of a cardinal ? 
Many subjects must be avoided ; vices must be 
treated as sins, and errors lamented, not ridiculed. 
What remains to be laughed at ? 

Senior. In Rome the cardinals are good com- 
pany. 

Lasteyrie. Yes, for there the Church is at 
home, and therefore at her ease. Here in Paris 
she feels herself a stranger. During the fifty 
years that preceded the Restoration, when infi- 
delity was aggressive, an ecclesiastic was always 
in danger of hearing things which he could not 
tolerate without some loss of dignity, or reprove 
without making a scene. The clergy, therefore 
—even those whose birth, and education, and for- 
tune would have enabled them to mix in society 
—gradually withdrew from it. 

That danger no longer exists; no clergyman 
in good company would hear anything that could 
offend him. But the habit has remained, though 
the cause has ceased. 
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In some country places, where there is a great 
proprietor—a squire—the curé dines with him on 
Sunday; but this is rare. In fact, the clergy are 
seldom fit to be ourcompanions, The ignorance, 
even of the higher ecclesiastics, and even on their 
own subjects—theology and Biblical history—is 
astounding. They never read, they never talk to 
educated men. Their doctrinal sermons are there- 
fore pitiable. They do not know what are the 
objections which require refutation, or what are 
the difficulties that require explanation. The 
Benedictines for many years before the Revolu- 
tion had been engaged in the great work called 
“Gallia Sacra.” After the Restoration they re- 
sumed it, but made so little progress that it was 
taken from them, and given to a layman, who in 
about ten years has done more than the whole 
Benedictine Order did from 1815 to 1848. 

The monks, however, having nothing else to 
think about, are good administrators of their es- 
tates, and the clergy in general learn something 
of human nature, especially of female weakness- 
es, in the confessional. 

Lasteyrie was followed by Circourt. 

Senior. M. de Lasteyrie has been talking to 
us of the ignorance of the French clergy. 

Circourt. It is wonderful. Pére Lacordaire 
was perhaps the most ignorant man that ever en- 
tered the Academy. His history and theology 
were full of originality. Indeed, they were ab- 
solutely original, for he invented them as he went 
on. This gave to his sermons the charm of per- 
petual novelty. They never resembled one an- 
other. 

PERE LACORDAIRE. 

Senior. Had Pére Lacordaire much learning ? 

Montalembert. He must have had some 
knowledge of law, as he studied it for five years. 
He had a schoolboy’s acquaintance with the best- 
known classics, and with as much of ancient his- 
tory as he could get from Justin and Cornelius 
Nepos. He had picked up the history of his own 
times from newspapers and conversation. This 
was about all the history that he knew. Like 
his master, Lamennais, he was profoundly igno- 
rant of medizval history. In theology he was a 
Thomas, in discipline he was an Ultramontane. 

Senior. Of course he was an Ultramontane. 
Having become a Christian, not from inquiry and 
reasoning, but from a sudden impression, to use 
his own words, by a coup de la gréce, he must 
have relied solely and implicitly on authority, 
and, as the highest authority, on that of the Pope. 
He could not have been a Gallican. 

Montalembert. Certainly not; he denounced 
Gallicanism as a disguised schism. His great in- 
tellectual qualities were his imagination, his ra- 
pidity of conception, and his force and facility of 
expression. 


Senior. That he should have been deficient at 
first in the qualities for which he afterward was 
most distinguished is a strong proof that orator 


Montalembert. 1 should not say that these 
were the qualities for which he was mos¢ distin- 
guished ; for, high as were his intellectual excel- 
lences, his moral excellences were still higher; 
and it was to them that his wonderful power as 
an orator was chiefly due. His impressive and 
exciting delivery, his clear, and brilliant, and un- 
premeditated language were merely the forms in 
which his boundless love of God and of man, of 
liberty and of piety, was embodied. Never, I be- 
lieve, did God create a mere human being more 
approaching to faultlessness. He had no vanity, 
though continually breathing the incense which 
most intoxicates, that which is burned before an 
orator; no love of power, though he reigned over 
the opinions and the consciences of thousands ; 
no wish for money, or for rank, or even for fame. 
The possession which he most valued was un 
ceur détaché de tout, a heart in which there 
should be no selfish desires or selfish fears. Per- 
haps the greatest sacrifice that he made was 
when he became a Dominican. His passion was 
freedom. As soon as he took the frock he sur- 
rendered his free-will. He invested his superiors 
—men, as he must have known, far below him 
intellectually and morally—with absolute power 
over all his actions, all his habits, almost over all 
his thoughts. They might have silenced the 
voice which reéchoed through the whole Catholic 
world ; they might have sent him, at an hour’s 
notice, to China or to Abyssinia; they might 
have wasted his wonderful talents in the most 
trivial employments. But he knew how useful 
the religious orders had once been to his country. 
He believed that he could reopen France to them. 
And for such a purpose he was ready to make, 
and did make, the total and the irrevocable sacri- 
fice of his freedom. 

Senior. 1 am told that he sacrificed to it his 
life, that the austerities of his profession brought 
on the disease which carried him off at an age at 
which he might have expected many years of 
usefulness. 

Montalembert. It is possible—nay, probable 
—that that may be true. If so, he added to his 
other qualities that of martyrdom. 


CONVERSATION WITH RENAN. 


April oth (1862).—We breakfasted with the 
Mohls and met M. Rénan,* whom Dr. Cureton 





* M. Ernest Rénan was in early life intended for the 
priesthood. He was sent to study at St.-Sulpice, and it 
was at that seminary that his taste for Oriental languages 
and ecclesiastical studies first showed itself. His turn of 
mind was far too independent for his intended profes- 
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puts at the head of French Orientalists. I after- 
ward took two long walks with him. I will throw 
the three conversations together. 

We talked of Cureton’s edition of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew in Syriac. 

Rénan. It is not the oldest copy, for it con- 
tains corrections of errors in other copies, but 
its numerous different readings give to it great 
value. 

Senior. Do you suppose that the Hebrew 
which we now read is the Hebrew in which Mo- 
ses wrote ? 

Rénan. 1 have no doubt that it is. I believe, 
indeed, that Genesis contains fragments older 
than the time of Moses; such as the more sim- 
ple and undetailed history of the Creation con- 
tained in the fifth chapter, which makes no allu- 
sion to the garden of Eden or to the Fall. All 
very early books are, to a certain degree, compi- 
lations. In Genesis whole poems are sometimes 
inserted. . 

Senior, Can you distinguish in Hebrew writ- 
ings poetry from prose? 

Moki. In lyric poetry the iteration, the repeat- 
ing, in the two members of the sentence, the 
same thought under different forms, is an obvious 
mark of poetry. 

Rénan., In narrative poetry, of which the story 
of Joseph and the Book of Ruth are beautiful 
examples, the great mark of poetry is the minute- 
ness of the detail; and I think that I perceive a 
cadence and a measure different from those of 
prose. 

Senior. To what age do you attribute the 
Book of Job? 

Rénan,. To an age in which Hebrew was a 
spoken language and in its perfection. The style 





sion ; he therefore left St.-Sulpice, and devoted himself 
to private study. In 1848 he obtained the first place in 
the ‘‘Concours de Philosophie,” and at the same the 
Volney prize for an essay on Semitic languages ; two 
years later his essay on the ‘‘ Greek Language in the Middle 
Ages” was crowned by the Academy. In 1851 he wasat- 
tached to the Department of Manuscripts in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale ; and in 1856 he was elected a member 
of the Académie des Inscriptions in place of M. Augustin 
Thierry. At the end of 1860 he was sent on a mission to 
Syria. In 1862 he was appointed Professor of Hebrew, 
but did not permanently occupy the chair for fear of a 
renewal of the manifestations which occurred at his open- 
ing lecture in February. In 1863 he published his well- 
known ‘‘ Vie de Jésus,” which he wrote after his voyage 
to Syria, and of which numerous editions have been is- 
sued. This work was vehemently attacked by the bish- 
ops and clergy, the result being that the author was dis- 
missed from his professorship. M. Duruy, the Minister 
of Public Instruction, endeavored to conceal the signifi- 
cance of this dismissal by giving him an office in the Bi- 
bliothéque Impériale, which was, however, taken from 
him on June 11, 1864. M. Rénan was elected a mem- 
ber of the Academy in 1879. He is continuing his series 
of works bearing on theology. 


is clear, concise, forcible, and picturesque. This 
disposes of the opinion that it was written during 
the Captivity, when Hebrew was becoming a 
dead language, and those who used it wrote stiff- 
ly and pedantically. On the other hand, the pe- 
culiar institutions which after the time of Josias 
completely separated the Hebrews from the sur- 
rounding nations either did not exist in the au- 
thor’s time, or were not known to him. 

Senior. Job is mentioned by Ezekiel. 

Rénan. Yes, but not this book. Job was 
probably an historical personage whom the au- 
thor of the poem selected as an interlocutor. I 
suspect that, if Ezekiel had seen the book, he 
might have thought it too bold. I believe that it 
belongs to the finest period of Hebrew poetry, 
the age of Hezekiah, in the beginning of the 
eighth century before Christ. 

Senior. About the time of Homer. 

Rénan., It is interesting to compare the two 
great poems of the Aryan and the Semitic races. 
Both are eminently theistic. The intervention of 
a God pervades both. But the Homeric gods 
are distinguished from men and women only by 
their power and their irresponsibility. They are 
shrouded in no mystery. They show themselves 
to us as they showed themselves to Paris, abso- 
lutely naked ; and a disgusting exhibition it is. 

The God of Job is enthroned in darkness; he 
speaks out of the whirlwind. His only attributes 
are wisdom and power. All that takes place, 
takes place through his direct interference. If 
he acts according to any fixed rules, those rules 
are concealed from us. While Homer's gods 
are merely powerful bad men, or rather bad chil- 
dren, his men are inferior gods. The gods live 
with them as lovers, as friends, and as enemies. 
In Job man is a miserable creature, inferior to 
many of the brutes in strength, in courage, and 
in instinct. What are his relations to God it is 
the great object of the book to discuss. The 
Christian relation between God and man, mutual 
love, is not hinted at. There is some worship, 
but it is a worship of fear. The great problem 
debated is, “ Is, or is not, God just ?” 

Job begins by a bitter complaint that he ever 
was born. 

“ Wherefore,” he says, “is light given to him 
that is in misery, and life unto the bitter in soul ?” 


His friends answer that it is only to the. 


wicked that life is a misery, and that the good 
are, on the whole, happy. This Job fiercely de- 
nies, 
“The earth,” he says, “is given unto the 
hand of the wicked. Their houses are safe from 
fear; they spend their days in wealth, and in a 
moment go down into the grave.” 

He maintains that he is an example of the 
absence of God’s moral government. 
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“TI will say unto God,” he says, “show me 
wherefore thou contendest with me. Is it good 
unto thee that thou shouldst oppress me, and 
despise the work of thine own hands, and shine 
upon the counsel of the wicked? Thou knowest 
that I am not wicked, and there is none that can 
deliver out of thy hand. Thine hands have made 
me, yet thou dost destroy me. Thou huntest me 
as a fierce lion. Wherefore, then, hast thou 
brought me forth out of the womb? Are not 
my days few? Cease then and let me alone that 
I may take comfort a little before I go whence I 
shall not return, even to the land of darkness and 
of the shadow of death. A land of darkness, 
where the light is as darkness.” 

“Oh, that I knew where I might find him, I 
would order my cause before him, and fill my 
mouth with arguments! I would know the words 
which he would answer me, and understand what 
he would say unto me. Oh, that one would hear 
me! My desire is that the Almighty would an- 
swer me.” 

His prayer is granted, and he is answered out 
of the whirlwind. But the answer is a magnifi- 
cent description of the power of God and of the 
weakness and ignorance of man, and of his hum- 
ble place in creation. The problem is left totally 
unsolved. 

Senior. The problem really discussed is an 
insoluble one, the origin of evil. Job assumes 
that God, as the origin of everything, is the origin 
of evil, and on that assumption reproaches God 
with cruelty, first for having created him, and sec- 
ondly for having unjustly afflicted him. The only 
attempt at an answer is contained in the last chap- 
ter, in which Job is restored to more than his 
former prosperity, in contradiction to the general 
spirit of the poem. 

Rénan. The contradictions in the poem are 
innumerable. The Semitic races can not reason. 
Their languages are almost incapable of express- 
ing abstract ideas. All their notions are concrete. 
Though the Book of Job is controversial, there is 
no argument in it. Each interlocutor contents 
himself with mere assertions and denials; and 
one assertion and one denial by the same speaker 
is often inconsistent with another. Job in gen- 
eral maintains that God treats impartially the 
wicked and the good, but from time to time he 
affirms that the wicked are always punished. He 
repeats over and over that there is no life beyond 
the grave; but in one passage he expresses a 
belief that God will descend on the earth to 
avenge him; and, though death will have de- 
Stroyed his flesh, yet that he, with his own eyes, 
will see him. There is no such thing in any 
Semitic writing as a bodk, except a narrative. All 
their moral works are mere strings of sentences, 
without order and without consistency. Such is 





the Book of Proverbs, such is the Koran, such is 
Job. Theargument, if argument it can be called, 
is exhausted in the first speech of Job and the 
first speech of Eliphaz. The following speeches 
merely go over and over the same ground, turn 
and twist and pull at the same knot without loos- 
ening it. 

I am wrong, indeed, when I say that their 
works are strings of sentences. For a real sen- 
tence, consisting of several members, qualifying 
and illustrating one another, such sentences as are 
found in Greek, in Latin, in German, in English, 
and, though less frequently, in French, are un- 
known to Semitic writers. A single proposition 
contained in half a dozen words is all that a He- 
brew writer ventures on. He repeats this propo- 
sition with slight variations till he has done with 
it, and then passes abruptly to another. There 
is no discursus in his mind. It is apprehensive, 
not deductive. 

Senior. Do you suppose that the author of 
the Book of Job was an Israelite ? 

Rénan. Certainly not. Every word attributed 
to Job expresses the pride, the impatience—the 
cold, severe, undevout religion of a Bedouin. 
That he should be quoted as an example of pa- 
tience is a proof how little the books that are 
most talked of areread. He bears, it is true, his 
misfortunes at first with resignation, but it disap- 
pears at the end of the seven days, during which 
he sits on the ground in silence. 

“ After this,” says the writer, “ Job opened 
his mouth and cursed his day.” 

Senter. Do you attribute the Song of Solomon 
to the same age ? 

Rénan., Its age is marked by the verse which 
compares the heroine to the cities of Tirzah and 
Jerusalem. Now, from 975 before Christ to 923, 
Tirzah was the capital of Israel and Jerusalem of 
Judah. In 923 Omri, King of Israel, built Sama- 
ria, and Tirzah disappeared. The poem must 
therefore have been written during that interval. 
I am inclined to think that it was written by one 
of Jeroboam’s adherents, not long after the death 
of Solomon. The reigns of Solomon and David, 
the only ones under which Palestine was united 
and powerful, seem gradually to have been in- 
vested with a legendary splendor of which their 
contemporaries knew nothing. Instead of the 
seven hundred wives and three hundred concu- 
bines ascribed to Solomon in the Book of Kings, 
Canticles gives him only sixty queens and eighty 
concubines. Instead of four hundred chariots 
and twelve thousand horsemen, he is accompa- 


nied by only sixty guards. His greatest magnifi- 
cence seems to be a cedar chariot, the bottom 
plated with gold. 


Senior. Of all the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, Canticles seems to me to be the one of 
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which the scope is least intelligible, and the sa- 
cred character the least apparent. It reads to 
me like a collection of mere amatory songs. 

Rénan, Of course the Christian interpretation 
in which Solomon is Christ, and the Shulamite 
is, according to Protestants, the Church ; and ac- 
cording to Catholics, the Holy Virgin; and the 
Rabbinical interpretation, according to which 
the two lovers represent the human intellect in 
love with wisdom, are indescribably absurd. I 
believe with Ewald and Hitzig that it is a purely 
secular poem ; but I also believe with them that 
it is a moral drama, that it represents the resist- 
ance of a country-girl taken from her lover into 
the harem of Solomon, and her triumph and re- 
turn to her lover. I believe the principal dra- 
matis persone to be the Shulamite girl, the lov- 
er, and Solomon, with a chorus consisting some- 
times of the women of the harem, sometimes of 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and sometimes of 
the villagers of Shulam. 

In my book I have attempted to divide it into 
acts and scenes, and to assign his part to each 
character. It is without doubt most inartificial ; 
the story is obscurely hinted at. The changes 
of scene are abrupt and incapable of actual rep- 
resentation. Sometimes the actor tells what he 
is supposed to be doing. 

It seems to me that the poem isa libretto not 
intended to be read, but to be the framework 
of an entertainment consisting of song, dancing, 
declamation, and recitation—perhaps to be acted 
at a marriage. With all its defects, however, it 
is one of the most valuable specimens of Semitic 
poetry. Without it we should not have known 
that the stiff, austere, Jewish character was ca- 
pable of tenderness. We should have had no 
picture of real love, founded on early intimacy, 
resisting the temptations of a court. We should 
have had no pictures of the village life and the 
village scenery of Palestine. 

Senior. We should have had Ruth. 

Rénan. Ruth is charming; but it is not de- 
scriptive. It contains nothing equal to the beau- 
ty and feeling of the picture of early spring in 
Canticles : 


** Lo, the winter is past, 

The rain is over and gone, ~ 

The flowers appear on the earth, 

The time of the singing of birds is come, 

The voice of the turtle is heard, 

The fig-tree putteth forth her green figs. 
The vines with their tender grapes give a good smell ; 
Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away.” 


Even the Christian perversions of its real 


sense have borne fruit, and admirable fruit. It 
is the source of mystical religious poetry—a po- 
etry which has consoled the sorrows, and puri- 
fied and exalted the devotion, of millions. 


HUGO’S “LES MISERABLES.” 


Duvergier came in. We talked of Victor 
Hugo’s “ Misérables.” 

Thiers. It is detestable. The spirit is bad; 
the plan is bad; and the execution is bad. 

Duvergier. It contains some very fine pas- 


Thiers. You are a heretic. You have a taste 
for strongly-seasoned meats. I believe that you 
could eat high venison. I am almost inclined to 
think that you read Michelet. 

Duvergier. Ought I to be burned if I do? 

Thiers. Perhaps not burned, only scorched. 
I reserve perfect burning for those who can read 
Victor Hugo. 


IDOLIZATION OF STYLE BY THE 
FRENCH. 


Senior. When Louis Napoleon wrote the 
“Tdées Napoléoniennes ” he was already a prac- 
ticed writer. He had been for years writing in 
the Pas du Calais journal, “Le Progrés.” It is 
seldom that a writer improves much after he is 
fifty. The only instance of an English writer 
that I recollect is that of Dr. Johnson, whose 
best-written work, “The Lives of the Poets,” 
was written after he was seventy. 

Maury. That may be the case in England, 
where you enjoy a language freer from arbitrary 
restraints and idioms than ours is, and where you 
prefer the substance to the form. La forme is 
our idol. It resembles cookery. The best meat 
ill cooked is uneatable. Inferior meat well cooked 
may be delicious. We have been at work refin- 
ing our style, introducing into it des malices et 
des délicatesses, until to write perfect French is 
the acquisition of only a long life. Our best 
writers—Voltaire, for instance—have gone on 
improving till they died. We spend much of 
what you would call useless labor on style. We 
omit ideas worth preserving, because we can not 
express them with perfect elegance. We are 
sometimes in the state of a man speaking a for- 
eign language, gud ne dit pas ce gu'il veut, mais 
ce gu’il peut, but we have created a literature 
which will live, for it is the style, not the mat- 
ter, which preserves a book. Good matter ill 
expressed is taken possession of by a master of 
style, and reproduced in a readable form, and 
then the first writer is forgotten. 
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PART THIRD. 


XX. 


MIRACLE that I never dared to conceive. 

My God! I fear that I shall go mad. But 
no, I will tell you all calmly, so as to prove to 
myself that I do not dream. 

Three days passed, during which my father 
only spent a moment with me, declaring that 
grave public affairs engrossed his time. I saw 
that he was serious and preoccupied, but in the 
midst of my own torments I had accepted, with- 
out trying to fathom, the excuse he thought fit 
to make. This morning he entered, his counte- 
nance so disturbed under the calm he assumed 
that I went to meet him with uneasiness. He 
kissed me with a sort of nervous effusion, and, 
drawing me to the divan, sat down near me; 
there, buried in a strange silence, he drew a 
cigarette from a golden case, and began to roll 
it between his fingers, forgetting to light it. In 
spite of my own weakness and fever, I under- 
stood that something extraordinary had occurred, 
and that the embarrassed manner of my father 
was but the prelude to bad news. I was making 
up my mind to question him, when suddenly 
raising his head and throwing away his cigar- 
ette— 

“ My poor child,” he said, “ I come to entreat 
you to be brave.” : 

At this opening I thought of some misfortune 
to Ali. 

“I am brave, father,” I answered. 

He looked at me some seconds; then, in a 
sad tone— 

“ We are threatened with a great annoyance, 
Miriam, and you are the one who will feel it most 
deeply. Yet it is one of those necessities to which 
we are compelled to submit. Your marriage 
with Mohammed is a happiness to us all, but an 
unforeseen circumstance will delay it.” 

My father, deceived by my emotion, and with 
numberless precautions, introduced the subject 
of his anxieties of the last few days, which aré 
nothing less than the fear of a political change 
which would drag us all down in a common dis- 
grace. 

“ Nothing is yet lost,” he said warmly. “ Mo- 
hammed is a man to struggle to the end. . Even 
if he falls, he will rise again. Only, I repeat, it is 
all very serious.” 

A wild hope rose in my mind. I questioned 
him, and learned that very serious embarrass- 
ments, caused by the party hostile to the govern- 





ment of the Khedive, had led to complications 
which necessitated the sending of a safe agent to 
London and Paris. The Khedive had designated 
Mohammed for this mission, which will keep him 
absent two or three months. 

Two months, Martha! It is safety; it is 
hope! I could scarcely conceal my delight. My 
father saw, though, that this delay which he 
feared to inform me of was received without 
much regret ; but he laid it to the score of my 
good sense, and thanked me for relieving his 
anxiety by showing myself so brave. He then 
frankly confided his personal fears to me; for, 
though my marriage would not be prevented, the 
fall of Mohammed would be very disastrous to 
us all. An idea occurred to me. 

“Then, father,” I said smiling, “it will be 
time for us to believe in the folly of Farideh and 
attach ourselves to ‘ Young Egypt.’ ” 

“ Farideh is a fool!” 

“Not such a fool after all, since she turns 
toward the sun. Why can not we, also, incline 
ourselves to the star which rises?” 

“Child,” he answered, more seriously, “you 
know nothing of these questions and divisions. 
If the old party falls, it drags us down with it. 
The new party will only be our enemy.” 

“ Eh, well!” I replied lightly, “1 will. be the 
link to unite you.” 

He looked at me in surprise, and could not 
help smiling. 

“ Do you know that you are a great diploma- 
tist ?’” he said. 

Immediately after he left, I sent this note to 
my poor Hassan : 


“Let us hope! I love you!” 


XXI. 


THERE are some extreme resolutions which 
one can not retract, and which settle the fate of a 
lifetime. The die is cast, my dear Martha, and 
byithis avowal of my love I arm myself against 
any cowardly weakness. Let what may happen 
now, I can never be the wife of Mohammed. 
Whether he rises or falls, I have dug a ditch be- 
tween us.. I have sacrificed a future and a for- 
tune. I would, if needful, brave my father’s 
commands, for I no longer belong to myself. 
How can I describe to you the wild intoxication 
of Hassan’s letter, answering this cry of my soul 
that could be repressed no longer, and the en- 
chanted amazement of that poor heart scarcely 
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daring to contemplate the happiness which made 
him dizzy ? 

If you could have seen him the next morning 
when I passed, accompanied by Saida, the road 
blessed by our furtive meetings, where so many 
sweet emotions agitated me against my will! 
What delicious and agitating memories, of which 
I taste all the joys without regret, confident now 
in regard to thefuture! As the carriage bore us 
on toward the desert, I dropped a spray of our 
flower at his feet. When we returned he was 
still there, and I saw him raise the jasmine to his 
lips. I felt as though I had received a kiss. 

My dear, these heroes with grand souls have 
the charming timidity of a child when a woman's 
eye rests upon them. He does not even under- 
stand that, in confessing she loves him, the Prin- 
cess Gulnare has resolved to be his wife, and free 


‘herself for his sake. As in the legend of the 


poor Hafiz, who dies of his love with a smile 
upon his lips and looking at the sky, he does not 
seem to foresee a hope of other happiness than 
that of seeing me afar off, and knowing that I 
love him. If you could read his adorable letters, 
where through an extreme delicacy, as though he 
did not wish to recall a bond I broke to be his, 
he never gives me any name but Gulnare, which 
touchingly recalls all that separates us. ‘“ From 
this hour,” he wrote, “ my life is yours; I await 
your disposition of it.” By acharming sympathy 
I never address him but as Hafiz, in this history 
of love that we are continuing. What joy, what 
transport I shall feel when, free from this horrible 
engagement, I shall go to him with my offered 
hand! 

Certainly all this is madness. I comprehend, 
without your reproaches, that I have risked the 
peace of my future life in this love, unknown to 
every one, and which binds me for ever. What 
matters that? Hassan loves me. I will live, if 
needful, sharing his miseries, his dangers, and his 
struggles. Whocan tell, then, if by some change 
of fortune or of parties I may not become a 
guarantee of safety for my family? My father 
is too subtile a politician for us to despair of 
shaking his will on the day when, his allies van- 
quished, our ruin is assured. You are amazed? 
Well, yes ; it is true—I conspire. 

The departure of Mohammed, as you may 
imagine, has caused a certain confusion in the 
harem. First, all the wedding preparations are 
put a stop to, and it is a pity to see the despair 
of Saida, who had made a féte of gifts of tur- 
quoise solitaires. The grand lady herself emerges 
from her idle apathy to keep herself aw cou- 
rant to outside affairs. My father’s look of anx- 
iety proves his uneasiness. Ali comes every day 
to Chimilah, and makes no secret of his fears. 
Still devoted to me, my Sister Hosnah is loud in 


her lamentations, which my calm manner of tak- 
ing things often renders very bitter. She has sev- 
eral times sharply reproved me for this indiffer- 
ence. “In truth, my dear Miriam, any one would 
suppose that you were ignorant of our annoy- 
ances, yet they affect your lover, your husband—” 

In fact, notwithstanding all my attempts to 
bend to a dissimulation which I know is an im- 
perative necessity, I feel that my countenance, 
my voice, my entire being, betray the secret of 
my heart. Is not this trouble of my people a 
hope to me? 

With her native penetration, Hosnah, though, 
seems to suspect that something unlooked for is 
happening. From her repeated questions about 
Adilah, I understand that she suspects the vis- 
its I secretly make, and that she wishes to sur- 
prise me. The other day when I accompanied 
Saida to the bazaar, a very strange thing hap- 
pened. As we got out of the carriage to enter 
the shop, my little step-mother called my atten- 
tion to a negro in the street, who was careless- 
ly smoking. We went away again before he 
moved. 

“ I think he is one of Hosnah’s eunuchs,” she 
said. 

Soon the same man appeared not far from 
us. After all, Saida was not very certain that 
she recognized him, and it might be by accident 
that in the windings of the bazaar this lounger 
should meet us again. We returned to Chimilah 
without giving this incident any further thought ; 
yet I spoke of it to Ali, who advised me not to 
go near poor Adilah for several days. But of 
what consequence to me are these suspicions 
of my sister? Nearly every morning a letter 
from my poet brings me happiness and life. 
How sweet is this name of Gulnare to me! My 
dear, he had seen me; he knew me before this 
encounter on the bank of the Nile—the traitor! 
A little opening among the leaves at the window 
had betrayed my espionage, which he observed 
from a retreat. Hence the explanation of the 
mystery, and of his audacity in throwing the 
spray of jasmine into my carriage. He had rec- 
ognized me, and “avenged himself,” as Adilah 
said. Judge how I scolded him for his perfidy. 
Not much, though—the window is walled up. 

To strengthen my confidence still more, I 
have had another conversation with my father, 
in which I won a second victory. 

“ How comes on your business ?” I inquired 
with an interest which was assumed. 

“The accounts are bad,” he replied with the 
unreserve he exhibits to me alone. “ They have 
given Mohammed a very difficult negotiation, and, 
whatever be his talents, I doubt if he will be suc- 
cessful. His absence leaves the field open to in- 
fluences which his presence destroyed.” He con- 
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tinued in this confidential strain, showing how 
discouraged he felt, and trembling for the hopes 
so long encouraged. In this country of intrigues 
“les absens ont toujours tort.’’ On every side 
they circumvent the Khedive, who is already too 
much inclined to lend his ear to calumnies. 

I listened trembling with joy. Without my 
father’s telling me, it was very evident that this 
marriage, wished for above all in view of our 
fortune, would never take place in case of Mo- 
hammed’s being checkmated, for he would share 
the general disgrace. 

With all the tact I possessed, feigning to sac- 
rifice everything to the family interests, I took 
very seriously this question, scarcely broached a 
day—though, in truth, enchanted. 

“Happily,” I insinuated gently, “this forced 
delay, which has suspended all our plans, can be 
of service tous. Mohammed himself will learn 
that he can not drag you down in his fall. Loy- 
alty makes it only his duty to release you from a 
promise that affairs now would make it danger- 
ous for you to keep. Can you doubt his gen- 
erosity, of which you have boasted so many 
times ?” 

Then, with infinite precaution, I ventured to 
hint at a rupture. My father did not stop me. 
Is not allowing such an event to be discussed 
equivalent to admitting its possibility ? 


I have seen my dear Hafiz again, and I have 
spoken to him. 

Do not scold for a poor little adventure, for 
which chance alone is guilty. 

I went out with Nazly and Mansour, and as 
the end of our drive I decided to take the child 
to his mother’s house. In her gratitude the 
guayaré wished to tell my fortune this time. 
She entreated me to give her my hand. Has she 
seen or divined anything? Her devotion to me 
gives in her eyes an azure tint to the skies of my 
future. When she had arranged her shells, scat- 
tered her sand, and read in her old parchment 
books, she looked at me with delight. 

“You love—you are loved,” she said, “ and 
long days of happiness are in store for you!” 

In spite of my incredulity, these words made 
my heart beat. Nazly having in her turn drawn 
her into a serious consultation, I left them, taking 
Mansour, who led me toward the deserted huts 
shaded by great sycamores. 

I soon found myself in a little grove of palm- 
trees. An opal tint of infinite shades crowned 
the lofty summit of the trees, and threw golden 
spots upon the white. sand. I went on in this 
light which seems, just before expiring, to repeat 
the splendor of dawn. I reached thus, without 
noticing it, a cluster of huts which seemed to 
belong to some farm. In this corner of the oasis 
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a profound silence reigned : the workers had not 
yet returned from the fields; the village was 
empty. I seated myself upon a mound, my back 
resting against a banana-tree, the child playing 
at my feet. 

There are hours and places and lights which 
subdue us, and which mingle with our most inti- 
mate sensations. I repeated the words of Sa- 
lome. Loved! Yes, I was. I also love with all 
my soul and all my strength. I believed in the 
beautiful future promised by this fe//ahzne, under 
this sky so sweet, this peace which seemed made 
for me to listen to my own heart. I had almost 
forgotten where I was. Twilight, so rapid in 
Egypt, announced itself by darker touches; the 
tone accentuated itself, passing from mauve to 
sapphire, the red becoming crimson. Suddenly 
a man came from one of the huts: it was Has- 
san. It was impossible that he should not see 
me just before him, and only a few steps off. At 
the sight of a Aanum he raised his eyes. He 
was astonished at first, but, on seeing the child, 
his pale face became crimson. Doubtful about 
recognizing mé under my veil, he was continuing 
his walk. I said a word to Mansour and pointed 
to him; and the child sprang to him with a cry 
of joy. 

We were alone, as if lost in this adorable soli- 
tude. 

He approached. 

“How do you happen to be here?” I in- 
quired. 

“I have some fields below,” he replied ; “ these 
huts are those of my fe//ahs. I came to visit one 
of the unhappy ones who had his leg broken 
yesterday.” 

Standing near me, he looked at me in sur- 
prise, not daring to question me. I wished to 
show myself the bravest. 

“Why do you not speak of ourselves?” I 
faltered. 

Touched, he was about to answer me. At 
this moment the guttural music of an Arab chant 
warned us that people were approaching. 

“ These are my fe//ahs returning,” he said. 

I furtively held out my hand; he placed his 
lips upon it and retreated. That was all. 

I could see him surrounded by his men and 
women, who prostrated themselves nearly at his 
feet with the signs of humility habitual to the 
unfortunate serfs. 

Nazly scolded me when I reappeared. She 
was rather uneasy, for this flight, if surprised by 
one of the eunuchs, would have cost me a severe 
lecture from my father. I softened her by a ca- 
ress ; I felt so happy. 

That same evening my sister Hosnah, apropos 
to what, I can not remember, not finding me suf- 
ficiently attentive to her grievances, gave me 
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some thrusts which I received with the patient 
indifference the intoxication of the soul gives. 
Her wrath increased ; then, after some reproaches 
to which I listened unmoved, she said to me 
abruptly : 

“You see Adilah, and from her comes the 
advice that will ruin you. Take care!” 

I. could not help blushing. Is this only a 
guess ?—or has instinct guided her? She did 
not utter more then, as if she feared having 
been premature. 


I let the time pass. During the month that 
Mohammed has been absent, although they try 
to hide it from me, I know by Hosnah’s temper 
that affairs are going on badly in London. 


XXII. 


A TERRIBLE blow! Mohammed has re- 
turned! He had succeeded in his mission ; and, 
warned of what is plotted against him, he sud- 
denly returned to Cairo. 

His arrival will reéstablish his influence. 
Struck with consternation, I could not utter a 
word, and could scarcely restrain my tears. My 
father joyously announced that he would visit me 
to-morrow. 

When left alone, I collected my ideas: there 
was no longer time for cowardly procrastination. 
The hope I had built upon the fall of Mohammed 
to bring about a rupture that the interests of my 
family would justify, was extinguished at once, 
leaving me face to face with the implacable real- 
ity. I could hesitate no longer ; I must acknowl- 
edge all to my father, and declare my resolution 
of refusing the marriage I had agreed on. I 
thought a long time, seeking an exit from this 
frightful gulf which I wished to leave, living or 
dead, but worthy of myself, and of Hassan whom 
I loved. I nerved myself with courage, and, sup- 
ported by my love, felt very firm and decided. 
Yet reflection came to me to make me act pru- 
demtly. Would it not be the ruin of my poor 
exile to mention him to my father? Had I the 
right, in this struggle upon which our two lives 
depended, not to make an appeal for his aid, his 
advice—his wishes? I would confide all to him, 
crying, “ Save me—save us!” Whatever he di- 
rected I would do without fear, without hesita- 
tion, without weakness. 

But the peril was pressing. Before the odi- 
ous interview of to-morrow, all must be ended. 
How should I write and consult with Hassan ? 
Hiding outside of Cairo, would he receive my 
message in time? Could he answer me in the 
fleeting moments that remained ? 

My plan was soon decided. At the hour 
when I met him daily on the road, I would let a 


little note fall at his feet, in which I would ar- 
range a meeting for the same evening in Zourah’s 
garden. 

When evening came I went, accompanied by 
Nazly, as if for my usual drive to Choubrah. 
After the warm day, the cool shade had attracted 
numerous equipages. I was in advance of the 
hour. I wished to be seen there, and, above all, 
not to excite the suspicion of theeunuchs. When 
I had made several turns, seemingly weary of the 
crowd and noise, I gave the order to follow the 
bank of the Nile. I sought this solitude too 
often for them to suspect anything in this desire. 
The house of Zourah being near the road, none 
of my people could be surprised if we took a 
fancy to stop there for a few moments on our re- 
turn. 

We were soon beyond the town. Breathless, 
oppressed, but very resolute, I thought that night 
a new era of my life would begin. I would yield 
myself up to this love which possessed me. I 
was going to the husband whom I had sworn 
to take for guide and master, and to confide to 
his hands the defense of our mutual happiness. 
Trembling at the idea of seeing him again after 
our exchange of the vows which linked our two 
souls, I felt a nameless proud joy at this first act 
of submission to so haughty a will—to this poor, 
grand heart, until now so humble and timid in 
his patient and resigned adoration, On this 
grand appeal our destiny depended. What he 
decided on should be done. In spite of my fa- 
ther, I should obey 42m. 

The hour came at length when we retook the 
road to return to Chimilah ; then, when we reached 
Zourah’s house, I ordered the carriage to stop, 
and got out with Nazly. The night was clear, 
and we were only a few steps from the mansion, 
when I seemed to see a man who was walking 
on the road suddenly hide himself in a bush. My 
heart beat wildly. Ina flash I recalled the day 
when Saida had recognized, several times follow- 
ing us, a slave of Hosnah’s. 

Assailed by a horrible presentiment, and 
throwing around me a glance of terror, I per- 
ceived not far behind us, on the same road we 
had come over, a coach which had stopped like 
ours, and was waiting. 

What if, having seen me at Choubrah, Hos- 
nah had followed me? A prey to terror, my 
first thought was to fly, but Nazly was already at 
the door with Zourah, and I knew Hassan was 
there. They doubtless wished to surprise us. 
The pitiless executions of the harem recurred to 
my mind. They would perhaps kill him. Yet 
to give a hint, to hesitate a moment, would hope- 
lessly ruin us. I entered, and the door closed 
behind me. 

“ He is here, is he not?” I asked. 
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“Yes! In the garden, Aanum,” answered 
Zourah. 

I dashed out. My poor beloved, seeing me 
appear in the lighted entrance, ran to meet me. 
Wild, distracted, and dragging him toward the 
hedge which served as an inclosure— 

“Fly! fly!” I cried. “I have been followed. 
If they find you here, we are lost.” 

Terrified at this cry of anguish, he looked at 
me with surprise. 

“Fly,” he said, “when I am here to protect 
you?” , 

By the energetic expression which illumined 
his countenance, I understood that the unhappy 
man wished to resist. He made a step toward 
Nazly, who came to meet us. 

At this moment we heard a knocking at the 
door which opened on the street. 

“ Hassan, I implore you,” I cried, “fly! I de- 


sire it. I am yours—I love you. Save your life. 
Save us both!” 
We could no longer doubt. Zourah ran to 


us in terror, asking whether she must answer. 
Hassan made a terrible, desperate gesture. 

“Return quickly, before they open!” cried 
Nazly to me. 

“No! no! they shall kill us both here,” I re- 
plied. AsI said this, I could see Hassan turn pale. 

They were again knocking. Suddenly he 
seized me in his arms, and through my veil 
pressed a kiss upon my brow. 

“My life belongs to you,” he said eagerly. 
“Go! go! I will obey you. I will escape them.” 
And, tearing himself from my embrace, he dart- 
ed toward the end of the inclosure. 

We returned to the house in haste. As the 
garden-door closed behind us, Zourah opened 
the street-door. Hosnah appeared on the step, 
followed by three or four slaves. With a rough 
gesture she threw back her veil, ran her eye 
round the room, and, terrific in her rage, rushed 
up to Zourah like a fury and struck her in the 
face. 

The fellahine uttered a cry of pain. Unde- 
serving of this brutal aggression, she asserted 
herself. 

“ Hanum,” she said, “ I am a free woman and 
not your slave! You have no right to strike me!” 

“Why did you not open the door?” de- 
manded Hosnah. 

“ We were in the garden ; and, besides, this is 
my own house.” 

“Yes, and you follow a pretty trade here! 
Come, give way, that we may search the house.” 

During this odious scene, so rapid in its bru- 
tality, I was trembling and frozen, and only kept 
from fainting by an effort; but at these words, 
which recalled Hassan’s peril, I regained my 
courage. 





“Hosnah!” I cried boldly, “the order that 
you give is an outrage. I forbid you to oppress 
this woman, whom I intend to protect against 
you.” 

“Ah! you can speak, then,” she said with 
bitter irony ; “but this is not the place for an 
explanation between us.” Then, turning to her 
eunuchs— 

“Obey me. Search through the garden, and 
bring me whoever you find there ; and kill him if 
he resists!” 

Struck with terror at the thought that Hassan 
perhaps was still there, I threw myself before the 
door. 

“Your people shall not pass!” I cried. 

They hesitated. With a sign Hosnah re- 
peated her order. These brutes seized me and 
pushed me aside. It was a moment of terrible 
anguish ; but they soon went over the garden, 
and returned without finding any one. 

I breathed freely. Hosnah was wild with 
rage. “This act of violence is infamous,” I said 
then, certain that we were saved, “and you shall 
account to my father for it!” 

Her distracted glance wandered round the 
room. She was about to answer, when one of 
her people, who had remained without, returned 
and whispered a few words. 

She made a gesture of unspeakable delight. 

“You saw him ?” she demanded. 

“Yes! He leaped over the hedge. Youssouf 
and Ahmed are in pursuit.” 

I could not repress a cry. Hosnah turned to 
me: 

“ Well,” she said, “you hear it! Now you 
will not deny that a man was there. It was very 
wrong in a sister, on the eve of your marriage, 
to have disturbed so charming a rendezvous !” 

I was weary of lying and humiliating myself, 
and raised my head haughtily. 

“ Well, yes!” I replied, looking her full in the 
face, “I love him. And as for this marriage that 
your ambition has so adroitly planned, it shall 
never take place!” 

She answered me by an ironical burst of 
laughter. 

“ You can tell all that to our father, and bear 
to him your complaints at my indiscreet inter- 
vention. In the mean time I will take it upon 
myself,” she added, “to carry you back to the 
harem.” 

All resistance would have been useless, and I 
should have blushed to lower my pride by re- 
senting this last insult. Throwing on her a 
glance of scorn, I passed out and regained my 
carriage, where she took a seat beside me, and 
we reached Chimilah without exchanging a word. 

“ Adieu,” she said, “ until to-morrow.” 

I entered my house nearly crazed. A fright- 
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ful anxiety was consuming me. Had Hassan 
escaped his pursuers? At thought of the inter- 
view I must have on the morrow with my father, 
I felt ready to die with terror. What should I 
say to him? After the declaration of my love, 
so haughtily thrown at Hosnah, there could be 
no recoil. I must repeat this avowal, and con- 
firm my formal refusal to espouse Mohammed. 
What would happen? By degrees, however, I 
grew calmer. Is it not true that hope lives 
even in our deepest griefs? Would it be possi- 
ble for my father to condemn me to misery with- 
out feeling an impulse of pity? I would tell him 
all. Is not Hassan worthy, noble—admired ? 
Poor and disinherited, is he not still above Mo- 
hammed by the superiority of his birth, his re- 
nown, and his life? During the course of these 
reflections I began to be astonished that I had 
so long trembled and hesitated to plead for our 
happiness. 
XXIII. ‘ 

MARTHA! all is ingulfed around me; I am 
lost—separated from all those I love in this 
world. I do not even know if this letter will 
ever reach you, to bear you my last adieu. I 
have told you of that horrible night during which 
I tried to fasten on some idle illusion. In the 
morning I was called to my father. I armed 
myself against my weakness, and went down to 
receive him as usual. He was leaning against a 
window, and turned at my entrance. By his at- 
titude, and a certain hardness of expression which 
I had never seen in him, I at once comprehended 
that Hosnah had spoken; that he knew all, and 
had already prejudged me. Despite the hopes I 
had indulged in the evening, my heart seemed 
turned to stone. Without saying a word, with- 
out even giving me his hand to kiss as he was 
accustomed, he took a seat, leaving me standing ; 
thus using for the first time, in regard to me, the 
right of a master who makes a woman stand in 
his presence. Expressing himself in Arabic, so 
as to be certain of his meaning— 

“ Hosnah has told me incredible things about 
you,” he said, fixing his eyes upon mine; “she 
pretends that yesterday, at the house of a wo- 
man—the sister of Nazly—she surprised you with 
a man who was awaiting you there. Is this 
true?” 

I called all my courage to my aid, and, with- 
out turning away my eyes— 

“TI will not lie to you, father,” I answered; 
“ Hosnah told the truth.” 

“Then you do not deny it. This house has 
been a place of rendezvous?” 

“No! that last word is not true,” replied I 
proudly, “for I have never seen him but twice, 
under my veil, in Nazly’s presence. Your daugh- 
ter has not forgotten what she owes herself.” 


“ And why these meetings ?” 

I felt myself turn pale, but I was resolute. 

“ Because we love each other,” I replied. 

At this unexpected avowal my father exhib- 
ited so much wrath, and rose with so terrific a 
gesture that, alarmed, I sank at his feet. 

“Pardon! pardon, father!” I cried, “and I 
will tell you everything. I am not guilty, and he 
is worthy of us—of you—I swear it! If you only 
could know how I have suffered; and how I 
have striven against this love so as to obey your 
wishes—sacred to me as the will of God—and 
which tears my heart, and will kill me—” 

“ Enough, enough, unhappy girl!” he said. 

He seized me by the wrist, to force me to 
rise, so roughly that, falling back on the divan, I 
closed my eyes and uttered a cry. 

“ All that you shall tell me is his name!” he 
replied in a dull, trembling voice, as if he was 
powerless to control himself. 

Frozen by the expression of his countenance, 
I knew then that we were lost. By a miracle, I 
had sufficient presence of mind to understand 
also that the question as to the name of my ac- 
complice made it evident that Hassan had es- 
caped, and that they knew nothing which could 
guide them in their project of vengeance. Satis- 
fied, then, that the punishment would fall on 
me alone, I breathed again, resolved to confront 
everything rather than now reveal our secret, 
the disclosure of which had become so danger- 
ous. 
“ Well! the name—the name!” repeated my 
father. “I await it!” 

I rallied from a cowardly fear which for an 
instant assailed me. 

“Pardon me, father,” I answered, “if I dis- 
obey this order, but the name you ask for I can 
not give you.” 

“ You dare still to resist ?” he demanded, con- 
founded by such audacity. 

I thought he was going to crush me; but 
suddenly, afraid perhaps of himself, he passed 
his hand across his brow, and leaving me over- 
whelmed, and nearly fainting on the divan, he 
commenced pacing the room, and, going to the 
window, opened it, as if to breathe in a little 
calmness. A few moments of frightful silence 


“Come! you are mad!” he then said, “and 
I wish to have pity for your ignorance of things, 
and your forgetfulness of the power I have over 
you. You can not imagine, I suppose, that all 
this will end thus; and that such an attempt, 
which dishonors us all, can remain unpunished ? 
You are no longer in Paris: our wives and 
daughters have to respect other laws here, and 
when they transgress, thank Heaven! we have 
sure means of punishing them.” 
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“TI am in your power, father,” I said with 
resignation. “If you have no mercy on me, I 
will submit to your harshness.” 

“Oh! I have no need of this assurance—I 
can arrange that,” replied he, so coldly that this 
time I felt crushed. “But you must know that 
now I have something of more importance to 
attend to than your regrets. This has been an 
infamous attempt, which I do not wish spread 
abroad. Do not force me, then, to measures be- 
fore which I swear I will not recoil, to discover 
the wretch who is your accomplice. If through 
you I can not learn his name, Nazly remains to 
me; I can make her speak.” 

A shiver of terror ran through my frame 
at the idea of the torture threatened my poor 
Nazly. 

“No! no!” I cried, “she is not guilty. She 
is not guilty, she does not know him! I alone 
have dragged her into this fault. I deceived her: 
she did not know I expected any one.” 

“ Then save her from having to answer, and 
put a stop to this. Who is he? Howdid you 
become acquainted? Perhaps he is a foreigner, 
doubtless come from Paris to rejoin you.” 

My distress inspired me with the idea of a lie, 
so as to mislead research, and turn the danger 
aside from Hassan. 

“Yes!” I whispered, as if constrained to the 
avowal. “It is a foreigner who has followed me 
from Paris.” 

I gave a name recklessly, and my father left 
me—I knew, to go and interrogate Bell, from 
whom they have separated me. Happily she 
knows nothing. 

For four days I have seen neither Bell nor my 
father. Isolated from every one, I am guarded 
as in a prison. My people, suspected of com- 
plicity, no doubt, are no more admitted to me, 
and two old slaves of Zeinab are alone permitted 
to wait on me. Nothing from outside can reach 
me. What is going on? Martha! this anguish 
is overwhelming! Yesterday I tried to go to the 
great harem, hoping that there, perhaps, I might 
learn my fate. One of the slaves informed me 
that I am forbidden to leave my apartment, and 
I feel that some great misfortune hangs over me. 
Where is Nazly, that poor, dear, devoted friend ? 
Have they tortured her to make her confess; or 
have I succeeded in leading them astray? Even 
Saida has deserted me. I saw her for a moment 
in the garden as I was looking through the win- 
dow. She raised her eyes to my veranda, but, 
seeing me, quickly turned away as if she was 
obeying an order. In this cgmplete abandon- 
ment there is something sinister, which over- 
whelms and terrifiesme. It seems as if my life is 
ended ; that this imprisonment is to be perpet- 
ual ; and that I shall never more leave these walls! 


This morning my father returned. On seeing 
him enter so calmly, with his cigarette between 
his lips as in the days when so lively an affection 
existed between us, my first impulse was to throw 
myself at his feet, and implore pardon for a fault 
which had given him pain ; but, noting his frigid 
mien, I immediately knew that this time he came 
as a master, to dictate his will to me. 

“T come to tell you what I have decided,” he 
said, “and in what manner I intend to regulate 
the last days that you are to be with us before 
your marriage.” 

“ My marriage!” I cried, casting away a wild 
hope that he had come to pardon me. 

“Beyond a doubt,” he replied. 
not engaged ?” 

“ Father, in pity,” I replied, breathlessly in- 
terrogating his eyes, “can it be true that you 
bring me hope? Of whom do you speak?” 

“ How—of whom? Is it possible you have 
forgotten that you are engaged to Mohammed?” 

At this name I felt faint. I had at least be- 
lieved myself clear of this threat. My father, 
seeing my incredible surprise, dispersed my de- 
lirium at a single blow. 

“ Decidedly you have lost your senses,” he 
continued in a frigid tone, “and I see that I shall 
have to put an end to romantic ideas which, in 
this country, have no place. If you have counted 
on any happy consequences of your adventures, 
you have deluded yourself, my dear. We know 
here how to keep our women sheltered from gal- 
lants. In view, then, of our want of success in 
discovering your lover—I deem you told me the 
truth about his name, and that he has considered 
it prudent to protect himself from the conse- 
quences of remaining here—put aside this child- 
ishness, so that we shall be occupied only with 
the marriage I have resolved on for you.” 

“But this marriage has become impossible, 
father,” I said in consternation. 

“Why so? Has not Mohammed my word 
and yours?” 

“But this is deception!” I cried. “ After 
the confession that I have made you, could I, 
without being disloyal, consent still to be Mo- 
hammed’s wife ?” 

“Ah! these are your European ideas, my 
dear,” he replied coldly. “Under our laws the 
husband is master, and these questions of sen- 
timentality are of small import. Obedience is 
sufficient ; do not vex your mind with anything 
else.” 

“But this condition you speak of, father, is 
that of a slave,” I answered, terrified at this lan- 
guage. “Is it my fault that you have educated 
me far away from you, and that the ideas you 
reproach me with are different from yours? Am 
I guilty in having a heart, a soul, a conscience, 
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which revolt at the thought of a lie, and of dis- 
loyalty? You well know that I do not love him; 
that I can not love him longer; and that this 
marriage would be a torture all my life. Father, 
you can not inflict this misery on me, it would be 
too frightful! I implore you to take pity on me!” 
cried I, bursting into tears. 

My father had listened unmoved. I had be- 
lieved for a moment that the sight of my tears 
would bend him, but soon perceived this last 
hope was vain. 

“I had believed you more reasonable,” he 
said; “for you know the importance I attach to 
this marriage, so necessary for your fortune and 
ours. I depended on finding you rational, but 
regret to see you are not; but I am your father, 
and, as I have something more serious at stake 
than questions of sentiment, I shall still marry 
you to Mohammed. As for these scruples of 
heart and soul and loyalty, which torment you, 
do not trouble yourself. The harem does not 
know these subtilties of foreign invention. A 
wife is a wife, and submission is all we desire, 
Mohammed more than ever desires to ally him- 
self with us, and is engaged in a business all the 
profits of which will be yours. Do not, then, con- 
fuse yourself with these romantic reveries, which 
do not agree with real life. I am confident as to 
your happiness and future in a position so high 
that all women will envy you. You will thank 
me a little later for having decided for you.” 

In my despair I again tried to implore him, 
but he interrupted me by rising. 

“T have not come to talk over your folly,” he 
said, “but to inform you what is decided on. 
Your marriage will take place in eight days; but 
until then it is not suitable that your doors shall 
be closed to visits of etiquette, nor that any one 
should suspect what has passed between us. 
Some of your people shall return to you; only 
know this time that I am on the watch, and that 
I have given orders to prevent any imprudence.” 

My father then left, and Bell came in and 
threw herself into my arms. She told me that 
for five days she also has been a prisoner like 
myself, in spite of her protestations and entrea- 
ties to see me. 

Nazly has disappeared, driven off—or even 
killed, perhaps; and they have so succeeded in 
hushing up any rumor in regard to our rendez- 
vous that no one will ever learn anything about 
it. : 

To every one—even my own people—my se- 
clusion has been attributed to a severe indispo- 
sition, and my disgrace is only known by Hos- 
nah and my father. Poor Bell, though ques- 


tioned minutely, never has even understood, in 


her strict integrity, of the charge against me. I 
have kept my secret, and have only owned to her 


that there was a serious disagreement between 
my father and myself on the subject of my mar- 
riage. The good creature seemed to fall from 
the clouds at this unexpected news. 

My door is open, and I am besieged by vis- 
itors whom my father compels me to receive. 
Hosnah was among the first to hasten here with 
her friends, and remained until evening, as an 
elder sister, to assist my inexperience. Ironical, 
implacable, watchful of the least of my move- 
ments, she made me submit to the hypocritical 
effusions that she recommenced at the entrance 
of each new-comer. At last the day had flown, 
the last visitor gone. Hosnah called her slaves 
to raise her from the divan, and, as she went 
away, said in a mocking voice: 

“TI advise you to put some rouge on your 
cheeks to-morrow. Your face is dreadful for a 
bride. You must be beautiful!” 

I turned my back on her without answering ; 
and, when she had gone, I ran to lock myself up 
in my own room, and burst into tears. Bell was 
beside herself at this despair, which she could 
not understand. The crisis over, yielding to her 
entreaties, I let her carry me into the garden. I 
was scarcely there, when the cry of a child touched 
me to my soul. Mansour on seeing me ran up, 
holding out both hands : he was to me something 
from Hassan. The poor little fellow had been 
ill, and Saida had obtained permission for his 
mother to install herself at Chimilah for some 
days to take care of him, and exert those charms 
in which she herself believes. While I kissed the 
child on the forehead, his mother seized my hand 
with transport, and, bearing it to her lips— 

“May Allah bless your actions and desires, 
hanum /” she said. “ Your servant is under your 
feet, and you can walk over her after the good 
you have done!” 

Saida, having seen me from the window of 
the harem, came down to join me. She also is 
in the dark. .I learned from her, in the midst of 
the exuberance of her childish prattle, the mag- 
nificent preparations they are making for my 
wedding, and the programme of the fées, which 
will last three days. Overwhelmed, I returned 
home to write you. I need settling my wander- 
ing reason. I fear I shall go mad. O God! if I 
could die! Alas! yes, my poor Martha, I wish 
to die ; and only yesterday I completed my eigh- 
teenth year! 

I have been dreaming all night that I saw 
myself delivered to the man I hate—solitary, 
abandoned, in the heart of his harem. His wife! 
Martha, my sistg, can you realize such a hor- 
rible death? His wife! How, as in a terrible 
dream, I represent to myself the nuptial chamber 
which awaits me! Forced to submit to his affec- 
tion, and to wipe away his kisses! No, no! My 
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bleeding heart—all the shame in my nature re- 
volts against it ! 

Hassan, Hassan! My love, my beloved, save 
me! I vainly keep thinking how I can die! It 
is only strong natures that can cast away their 
burden of misery. I am weak and cowardly, and 
fear to suffer. I have remained an hour beside 
the Nile with its depth, and trying to accustom 
myself to its enticing abyss. I am afraid—I am 
afraid ! 

With the day recommenced my torture. My 
father came, and I could hope no longer. I have, 
however, obtained permission not to see any one ; 
for, as my big sister says, my swollen eyes and 
altered countenance produce a very bad impres- 
sion. I shut myself up with Mansour, and his 
mother, who looked at me with her great, pro- 
phetic eyes without speaking, as if, divining my 
pain, she sought in her magic incantation some 
strange exorcism. 

Farideh forced an entrance to consult me 
about the choice of dresses that she was order- 
ing from Paris, and also to point out the enor- 
mity of my folly. 

“You are very silly,” she said, “and your 
head must be turned for you to grieve so because 
our father has forced you to be happy.” 

Three more days have flown, which bring me 
nearer to the fatal moment. I can not think any 
more, and I feel myself falling into an abyss, 
giddy and unconscious. 


XXIV. 


My destiny is decided on! This is perhaps 
an eternal adieu, for this night I shall leave my 
father’s house, never to return ! 

You know that Salome, Mansour’s mother, 
has free access to my prison. The superstitious 
fears of these people will not dare to bar her 
way. I have told you of the deep devotion this 
woman has for me. Yesterday, seeing me weak 
and listless, with my hands upon my lap, looking 
into vacant space, she gently approached, and in 
her flowery language— 

“You bear a heavy pain, Aanum,” she said. 
“ Do you wish to die?” 

“What does it matter?” I replied, frozen in 
my apathy. 

“ Why do you forget I am here?” she added. 
“ Can not a dog aid his master?” 

I slowly turned my eyes toward her. 

“ My poor Salome, my ill is not of the kind 
that your sorcery can cure.” 

“How do you know,” she inquired, with her 
strange calmness, “that I have not penetrated 
your secret—that I have not already prepared 
for your deliverance ?” 

“You!” cried I. “My deliverance?” I am 
not a timid gazelle myself who weeps wildly at 








the sight of danger, and yields herself a prey to 
the hounds. “But what would you have me 
do?” I inquired, dumfounded. “Would you 
dare to risk your life for me—and your son's?” 

I surprised a strange smile of disdain upon 
her lips. 

“ The fool alone lets herself be caught in the 
snare; the wise one knows how to avoid it. 
Hold! look!” she added, holding out her hand, 
and showing me a key. “This opens the door 
of the garden upon the bank of the Nile. If you 
use it some night, who will ever know how you 
went?” 

I could not repress a cry. What Salome 
brought me was a means of escape. It was only 
necessary to warn Hassan. My heart beat in 
my bosom. I seized the guayar7 in my arms, 
and in a whisper I confided all to her, leaving my 
salvation in her hands. 

All the preparations are finished. A note 
that she managed to have conveyed to Hassan 
brought back directions for our flight. This very 
night he awaits me. A trustworthy man, chosen 
by Salome, will conduct me to him, and to-mor- 
row at dawn of day we shall have bidden adieu 
to Cairo. 

Not to alarm Bell, I have hidden everything 
from her. What is the use of mixing her up in 
these anxieties? Salome will see that you receive 
these last letters, which will at the same time tell 
you of the tortures and deliverance of your poor 
Miriam. I do not know from what refuge or 
when I can write you. 

My sister, do not blame me! 


XXV. 


MARTHA, I am lost! All is destroyed! No- 
thing—nothing more remains for me! Alone in 
the midst of my despair I look, petrified, at the 
irreparable disaster. I dread to think. I have, 
it seems, been very ill; they thought I was dying. 
Happily, Iam doomed! I can never get cured, 
because in this dreadful disaster it is my reason, 
my heart, my soul, my entire being, which are 
bleeding, and succumb. Imagine the most hor- 
rible plot, the most stupid mistake of my imagina- 
tion, wandering for three months in the maddest 
of dreams! But you will neverunderstand. Yet 
listen ! 

You are aware that the plan of my flight was 
all arranged and resolved on. Hassan was to 
meet me at the house of a fe//ah, of whom Sa- 
lome was as certain as of herself, who would 
conduct us there as soon as we could escape 
through the garden-door. 

When evening came, I pretended an attack 
of fever, so as to go to bed, and get rid of my 
people. Bell alone remained, and did not leave 
me until nearly midnight. When everything was 
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quiet in the palace, I rose again, and dressed myself 
very softly. 1 had taken care to hide in my room 
my European clothing, which would conceal me 
better. It was impossible for any but a foreign 
woman to travel in the company of aman. For 
fear of meeting any one, I threw a large hadarah 
over this costume, enveloped my head in a veil, 
and went down. Salome awaited me in the gar- 
den, which we crossed in the shadow. In the 
windows of the harem the dim night-lamps still 
flickered. When we reached the door Salome 
opened it, and we found ourselves on the road 
which borders the Nile, where a man was watch- 
ing for us. Without speaking a word, he walked 
along the shore, and we followed him. He 
loosened a boat, and when we got in he took the 
oars and crossed the stream to reach the oppo- 
site bank. Was it the fever, or joy, or some 
fatal presentiment? Sitting silent near Salome, 
I trembled at this rash resolution which was to 
decide my future life—but I was going to Has- 
san, and would forget all. Then we disembarked. 
I hastily disembarrassed myself of my adarah, 
and we moved in the direction of a solitary hut 
about a hundred yards from the river. Near the 
door the fe//ak and Salome stopped ; my heart 
beat to bursting as I entered. A smoky lamp 
scarcely illumined the hut. Hassan was there. 
As I appeared, he rose quickly and came to meet 
me, but suddenly stopped, amazed. I believed 
that he did not recognize me under my disguise, 
and, throwing back my veil, darted toward him 
with extended hands. A cry of grief escaped his 
lips. 

“You are not Adilah-Hanum !” he cried. 

“ Adilah!” stammered I, without compre- 
hending. 

“My God! what has happened?” he con- 
tinued, looking at me in dismay. “Why has she 
sent you in her place? What do you come to 
tell me?” 

Another cry was stifled in my throat—a cry 
of horror, of terror and shame. Adilah! Adilah ! 
Had he said that? A frightful light shone on 
me. In an instant I divined all. It was Adilah 
he was expecting. In those letters full of fire, 
in those meetings under the veil, it was not me 
he loved, nor whom he had loved! He had be- 
lieved that flower from the window of the pavil- 
ion was thrown by the hand of Adilah. When 
he met us on the bank of the Nile, both unveiled, 
the day he saved Mansour, he had only seen her. 
He did not even know me. 

Surprised by my silence, not understanding 
what a horrible pain struck me dumb, he re- 
peated his question. 

“Tell me, then,” he said in a voice which 
trembled, “where is she?” 

I can not remember what I answered, I only 


know I flew. I still can see myself running dis- 
mayed across the road, with Salome near me; 
then it suddenly seemed as if the earth opened 
under my feet, and darkness covered my eyes. 
I fell in her arms on reaching the boat which 
should have carried her back alone. 

When I recovered consciousness, I found my- 
self at Chimilah, a prey to the strangest delirium, 
in the chamber I had left. It was nearly day. 
Bell, very pale, sat at my bedside, watching my 
return to life. She told me that in the middle of 
the night Salome had entered her room, saying 
that, in going through the garden, she had found 
me near a bench fainting, and had brought me 
in. Bell knew nothing more, but my disheveled 
clothing plainly proved that some terrible event 
had happened. Only one thought occurred, that 
I was dying. I had not strength to speak. I 
glanced at my dress, still soiled with mud, and she 
concealed all that could betray me. When the 
people of the palace had risen, they informed my 
father, and a French doctor was called in haste. 
I vaguely understood that I was in danger! To 
die—great God! what joy! You can under- 
stand that only ¢2s hope is left me. 

Since then eight days have passed, and, though 
the violence of my grief has not decreased, I still 
live. Some stupid strength of my flesh still bat- 
tles within me, and I rise, walk, and even write 
you. But tell me, Martha, is not this a frightful 
mistake? It was Adilah whom he did love, and 
whom he doubtless loves still; and he believes 
it was Adilah he saw at Zourah’s. He believed 
that this hand, seen through the window, was 
hers; for was it not her house? And when he 
wrote me that I was not free, it was her he ad- 
dressed—her, the wife of Ali. And I, poor fool, 
did not understand, did not suspect it! My 
heart did not warn me, and the happiness I felt 
was a lie which I built over a ruin. 

But what avails it all now, since I am dying? 
Days succeed days, hours follow hours, but what 
interest have I now in marking their course? I 
ask nothing, and desire nothing. The great kings 
of Egypt under their pyramids must have this 
unconscious calmness, the insensibility of marble, 
for all which is of this world, to which they no 
longer belong. And he, the unhappy one, how 
he must suffer! Is it not a strange adventure? 
To see suddenly before him this unknown wo- 
man—he did not even know who I was! Luckily 
he will never learn my name, and he will take me 
for some slave. But why harrow up these pains ? 
What is the cause, but this odious weakness 
which does not know how to stifle passion under 
pride? I will not think of it more. Martha, what 
infernal delirium has taken possession of my soul ? 
I can not even avenge myself by forgetfulness. 
Alas! how he loves her! Do you remember his 
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letters? But you have not seen his look, nor 
heard his voice when he thought he was speak- 
ing toher. It was to her—do you understand— 
to her! I wished to write you, imagining I had 
lost the strength to suffer, and that my despair 
had worn out with my vitality. But, behold! all 
my thoughts reawaken, like furies, which, for a 
moment pacified, rage more violently from the 
reaction. O Martha, how I suffer! And I have 
no tears left, but horrible convulsions rend my 
breast ; a frightful regret distracts me! Why did 
I fly so quickly? Perhaps he might have taken 
pity on me; but no, no, he must not know me— 
he never shall know me. 

I have been obliged to stop my letter. I 
heard a noise at my door, and on inquiry found 
it was Mansour, who had thought I was dead, 
and wished to see me. Mansour !—poor, sole 
souvenir of that which is no more. Mansour! 
—the cause of all my unhappiness. I do not 
know why I ordered them to let him come in. 
In the doorway he stopped, distressed ; then, dart- 
ing to me, he melted into tears. The emotion 
of the child touched me in spite of myself. 


XXVI. 


THE doctor has declared me out of danger, 
and I am doomed to live. They inform me that 


the preparations for my marriage, continued 
against my will, are all now finished. What 


does it matter, after all? Do I not know that 
neither prayers nor tears will save me—that I 
can neither struggle nor defend myself? List- 
less, without strength, I have no courage left. 
Well! well! I will forget if I can; that is all. 
Listen to what passed yesterday. My father 
came to inform me that the /ée of presents and 
of the contract would take place the same even- 
ing at the grand harem. I must therefore re- 
ceive visits of congratulation all day. Toward 
evening, Hosnah came to direct the details of my 
bridal toilet. When I was ready, they threw 
over me a long veil of rose-colored tulle which 
entirely covered me, and carried me in. In spite 
of the paint and kohl with which they had paint- 
ed me, I was still very pale, but an inward energy 
sustained me, and gave me strength to walk 
firmly. There is less feeling of apathy when a 
decision is irrevocably made. They carried me 
in a cortége to the grand harem, where a burst 
of music saluted our entrance. Advancing, as 
through a sea of fire, still supported by my sis- 
ter, 1 mounted some steps. Then my veil fell 
off. I heard around me a continuous murmur, 
and confused, dizzy, and dazzled, I closed my 
eyes for a moment to recover myself. When I 
again opened them I found myself seated upon 
a sort of throne formed of immense masses of 


camellias and roses. I was stunned at so much 
richness, The walls, sparkling with light, were 
hidden under a curtain of flowers intermingled 
with silk embroidered in gold and precious stones, 
The two families had united their treasures to 
deck this immense saloon. My sister’s slaves, 
mixing with ours, all in dazzling costumes, 
formed a lane, each one holding in her hand a 
gauze flower through which the light of a candle 
gently shone. With the greatest ceremony Hos- 
nah presented me to the relations of Mohammed, 
who overwhelmed me with their kind congratu- 
lations. The guests then defiled, after kissing 
the hem of my veil. All Mussulwomen having 
the right of entrance at any marriage /é¢e, the 
crowd was so great that the eunuchs could 
scarcely manage it. Exhausted by the long soli- 
tude of my illness, all this noise bewildered me; 
I was still too weak to stand it, and this strange 
music enervated me and made me ill. 

Then in a moment, at some signal, doubtless, 
all the crowd suddenly became silent, and the 
music ceased. This silence, following so much 
excitement, roused me from my stupor. Hosnah 
took me by the hand and led me to the closed 
door of the harem. I can not tell why, but a 
thrill of terror ran through me; I feared this 
mysterious ceremony that I could not under- 
stand. First, behind the door they knocked 
three times; then a voice demanded my consent 
to my marriage with Mohammed. I looked at 
my sister in amazement. Three times she an- 
swered in the affirmative: she had answered for 
me. 

The /ée lasted until morning. Hosnah made 
excuses for me, and herself carried me back to 
my home with that solicitude which she affects. 
While Bell was taking off my veils, my sister ex- 
plained to me that during my illness vague ru- 
mors had circulated in Cairo, which had annoyed 
the family of Mohammed, and my father, to re- 
assure them, had resolved on this public evidence 
of my consent. 

It was the zmam who had questioned on the 
other side of the door. 

Martha! I am married ! 


XXVII. 


FoR two days this is the first hour I have had 
to myself. All is ended. To-morrow I leave 
Chimilah ; they carry me to my husband's house. 
A farewell fé¢e takes place this evening at the 
harem, at which etiquette forbids me to assist. 
Hosnah represents me there. 

These two days have only left on my mind 
an impression of dizziness and fatigue; for, 
harassed, I sleep at night a heavy sleep. Never 
away from me, Hosnah guides me entirely. It 
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is she who regulates the employment of each 
moment. Ali came to congratulate me, but I 
had to receive him before her. 

By a desire expressed by Mohammed, and 
which is an unparalleled attention in the Orien- 
tal world, Hosnah carried me to see the palace I 
am to occupy—which I shall occupy to-morrow. 
The women of the family did the honors, and 
gave us a handsome collation. Hosnah skillfully 
covered my coldness. I went over this ostenta- 
tious dwelling, where my life is to be passed, with 
an indifference I could not overcome. In the 
great saloon of the harem, near an Erard piano, 
I recognized my music-stand, my pieces, even my 
favorite morceaux. All was as natural as if I 
were already living there. I can not tell if Hos- 
nah’s penetration could read what was passing 
in my soul: she seemed uneasy, and abridged the 
visit. I returned to Chimilah, with an attack of 
fever, which I dissembled so as to be left in peace. 
My father came to see me; my, submission has 
appeased his anger, and now I find him almost 
affectionate, with some gleams of that favor 
which formerly marked our interviews. For a 
moment I threw myself weeping into his arms, 
and he consoled me with his old tenderness, 

Then Ali brought me a superb cadeau from 
Adilah. I have put down my letter, for a flood 
of memories rushes to my brain. I must fight 
against them. I took a turn in my apartment, 
to bid adieu to the dear objects I am leaving. I 
have taken a book by chance from my little li- 
brary. It is Shakespeare. I have opened it ac- 
cidentally at Cleopatra. Is there not forgetful- 
ness there? The terrible end of this tragedy 
has frozen me with terror. There are, then, 
some lofty souls which dare to throw off the 
burden of pain. I wept over this lover. Though 
she had been loved, and the imperishable souve- 
nir of happiness remained to fill her life ; she had 
not been scorned and driven off; she knew how 
to die !— 


**Show me, my women, like a queen :—Go fetch 
My best attires ;—I am again for Cydnus, 
To meet Mark Antony.” 


And then near her the man carrying a bas- 
ket of figs, of whom she asks whether he has the 
asp: 

** Hast thou the pretty worm of Nilus there, 

That kills and pains not?” 


He tells her that its bite is mortal, and wishes 
her “ all joy of the worm.” 

Mansour’s mother came in while I was read- 
ing. On ‘seeing her, an extraordinary curiosity 
took possession of me. 

“Have you still that asp I saw at your house 
one day?” I asked her. 


“Yes,” 

“ Is it true that its wound is mortal ?” 

“Yes. One becomes giddy—and sleeps.” 

“Listen. I wish to look again at the one you 
showed me.” 

“ Why do you wish to do that ?” 

“Do you see this book? It is a history of 
one of our queens. She was beautiful and pow- 
erful; but she died from the sting of an asp. 
Go bring me the little serpent,” I added, “I wish 
to see what this little instrument of death looks 
like.” 

She gave me a searching look. 

“ What do you wish to do with it ?” 

“Can not your magic tell you? I enter my 
new home to-morrow. Bring at the same time 
your wand and fortune-telling book, and you 
shall tell me my fortune. Go, go !—I wish it.” 

At this imperative order she obeyed me, and 
left. 

It is a strange curiosity which has seized me 
this evening of solitude and sad reveries. 

My destiny! Do you recollect the day I ar- 
rived at Chimilah? What enchantment! How 
smiling everything seemed! And since then? 
. ... Say, Martha, is not this an unheard-of 
event? I have lived, loved, suffered all the delir- 
ium of passion, at the will of others, in the se- 
clusion of this harem, as if in a senseless hallu- 
cination. And of the secret of my life, wrapped 
in the darkness of a despair which kills me, nei- 
ther my father nor my family can ever raise the 
veil. 

I have in a superb vase there an immense 
bouquet from my husband, which recalls the 
morrow tome. Among the Bengal and Sharon 
roses there are some sprays of jasmine. You 
can not believe how ill this flower makes me ! 


XXVIII. 


I WATCHED until daylight. It is mid-day now, 
and I have just risen. I wish to add a few lines 
to my letter of yesterday while waiting for Sa- 
lome, who is coming to predict my fate. Upon 
the table in front of me are her things, which 
she has already brought, and in a box pierced 
with holes the little asp lies upon a bed of leaves. 

What a strange creature! It looks like a 
pretty emerald bracelet dotted with rose-colored 
pearl. 

I have locked myself in my chamber, to es- 
cape the extraordinary activity which pervades 
the entire palace. They are preparing for my de- 
parture : my /rousseau must be carried in great 
state to my husband’s palace. This evening, 
with a cortége of torches, my sister Hosnah 
takes me to my new dwelling. Of course I take 
Bell, as well as my poor little Mansour. 

Yet, is it indeed true that I am married? 
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Why does this word freeze my heart? Have I 
not had three days to accustom myself to it? 
Have I not known for three days that I must go 
to-day? Have I not been Mohammed’s wife for 
three days? ... At the end of my apartment, 
from the chamber of my women, we can see the 
interior of the court, where they have taken out 
the coaches of the harem. I wished to see them. 
All are ornamented and dazzling; and the seats 
are covered with stuffs embroidered in gold. 
These preparations are for me—to carry me 
away. I flew like a maniac to regain my cham- 
ber. 

It is done—all is ended. At the close of this 
day, which is speeding on, I shall nodonger be- 
long to myself. To-night I shall be at the house 
of Mohammed—Mohammed my husband. Why 
have I never realized this? I have thought that 
this terrible hour would never come. Thought- 
less, stupid, crushed by grief, believing that I 
could not suffer any more, I have allowed myself 
to drift on. Though I have been lured on, abused, 
vilified, I love—I love as on the first day. I love 
Hassan. I love the recollection of him. I love 
this mistake which has lost me. I can not, I 
will not, be another’s. 


Me married? Oh, no, no! I have acted in 


the torpor of a dream, and now I awaken. My 
somber destiny is accomplished. 

Martha! No other being in this world, not 
even Ae, must ever know this sad secret of my 
life that I have confided to you. Keep it, as well 
as my memory, in the depths of your heart. My 
friend, my sister, forgive me ! 

I have opened the box in which Salome keeps 
her asp. The little worm has bitten me. I am 
dying. Adieu! 


XXIX. 


“MY DEAR CHILD: Blinded by my tears, I 
write you these few lines. When all here was 
joy and happiness at the accomplishment of this 
marriage, which fulfilled all our expectations, a° 
horrible accident turns our joy to mourning. 
Our poor little Princess Miriam is no more! At 
the very moment when they came to conduct her 
to her husband’s palace, they found her inani- 
mate form reclining on the divan. 

“She was dead—stung by an asp, that was 
afterward found among the flowers! 

“ Alas ! just when so splendid a future await- 
ed her. Inclosed with these deeply afflicted 
words is this sealed letter, addressed to you, which 
was still in her hand. 

“ BELL.” 





METTERNICH.* 


if is impossible to lay down a book like the 
Memoirs of the great statesman whose name 
stands at the head of this article, without experi- 
encing the feeling that a change has come over 
the science of diplomacy. La haute politique 
has lost its delicate edge. Its work may be done 
as readily and more incisively, but we are less 
impressed by the skill and dexterity of the op- 
eration. The triumphs of historical diplomacy 
were mostly won by -dominating events to the 
policy of the guiding mind: in our days success 
has chiefly been secured by assimilating policy to 
circumstances. We may have more powerful, 
because more blunt, statesmanship ; but the 
imagination is not impressed by the subtle ar- 
tifices, the ingenious tactics, of the plenipoten- 
tiaries of an older generation. The altered con- 
ditions of diplomacy suggest a comparison with 
the change which has overtaken fencing as an 
essential qualification for the soldier. Niceties 
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of Carte and 7ierce count for little in a mod- 
ern battle, nor does skill in drafting protocols or 
framing articles constitute the highest qualifica- 
tion of modern statesmanship. The dicta of 
Mazarin and Richelieu, of Metternich and Tal- 
leyrand, have ceased to be referred to as ora- 
cles ; and even Machiavelli, with whom European 
diplomacy as a science may be said to commence, ~ 
is now held to have been only an astute man of 
his time, with no great claim to lay down the law 
to a wiser posterity. 

This altered estimate of diplomacy arises 
from the change that has come over the consti- 
tutions of the European states since the first 
French Revolution. The general rise of Parlia- 
mentary influence has weakened the hands of the 
diplomatist in one way, if it has strengthened 
them in another. When he was responsible 
only to the King or Emperor his master, and 
probably had that master well under his own 
hand, his position as a negotiator had everything 
in its advantage that full freedom of action, per- 
fect secrecy as to his tactics, and independence 
of the popular opinion of his conduct, could be- 
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stow. He knew that he would be left to play 
his part uninterrupted by troublesome questions 
or premature interferences on the part of his 
countrymen. Metternich and Mazarin might al- 
most have said, “ Ego e¢ Rex meus” ; and were 
even less responsible to the judgment of their 
own nations than the crowned heads whom they 
served. But, since Parliamentary influence gained 
the ascendancy in the states of Western Europe, 
the powers of diplomatists have been greatly re- 
stricted and their responsibilities increased. They 
know that by the section of their countrymen 
which is opposed to the existing Ministry their 
proceedings will be regarded with suspicion, and 
if possible subjected to censure. They may ex- 
pect, too, that their policy will be prejudged, and 
their hands weakened before their fellow diplo- 
matists by ill-timed revelations and worse chosen 
criticisms in the opposition press. An ambassa- 
dor has nowadays not only to study to give effect 
to the views of the Ministry from which his in- 
structions come, but to guard as much as pos- 
sible against laying himself open to attacks from 
its opponents. The responsibility of a plenipo- 
tentiary in our times must always partake, in a 
greater or less degree, of this mixed character; 
and to this we attribute the influence which the 
principle of compromise has now come to exer- 
cise in international arrangements. Russia is the 
only European state whose representatives can 
afford to regulate their conduct by the traditions 
of Ja haute politique ; and we have seen the 
immense advantages which this position con- 
ferred upon them in recent negotiations—advan- 
tages which it took the united influences of the 
other European powers to succeed in neutraliz- 
ing. 

Could a reputation like Metternich’s have been 
founded under the n2w conditions of diplomacy ? 
is a question that every reader of his Memoirs 
will put to himself. The answer must be in the 
negative. A mind like Metternich’s, that could 
control the destinies of nations, and interpose 
with effect in the purposes of sovereigns, would 
have been worse than wasted as a mere negotia- 
tory medium. His genius, which was most mani- 
fest ‘in seizing a sudden political current, and di- 
recting it into channels leading toward the ends 
he had in view, would have been foiled had he 
been hampered with the task of converting a 
cabinet to belief in his policy. Nothing less than 
a conviction that the mind of Austria was cen- 
tered in himself, as well as the power to promote 
her truest interests, could have supplied the motzf 
to such a course of action as he himself confesses 
to in these volumes. He was content to repre- 
sent his emperor; but it is also quite manifest 
that he held himself qualified to judge what was 
the proper course for the Emperor as well as 


himself. He had no faith in government by cabi- 
nets ; and, had he possessed carte blanche to con- 
struct a model empire, he would probably have 
dispensed with so slight an incumbrance to the 
crown as even an Aulic Council. And it must 
be confessed that many of the principles which 
underlay his modes of action would have been 
openly repudiated by the collective morality of 
any country that had had a voice in criticising 
them. The only conclusion that we can come to 
is, that Metternich—chief among the statesmen 
of his time, in perspicacity, in address, in self- 
command, and in political success—would have 
made a very ordinary and impractical ambassa- 
dor acting under the instructions of a constitu- 
tional cabinet, and would probably soon have had 
to make way for a less strong-minded successor. 
The foundation of his greatness lay in the fact 
that he understood the word “ plenipotentiary ” 
in its most literal sense, and acted in accordance 
with that conception. 

In the volumes before us the personal interest 
aroused by the statesman vies with the valuable 
historical materials illustrative of the greatest 
crisis through which the destinies of Europe have 
ever passed. Metternich himself supplies an out- 
line of his public life down to the Congress of 
Vienna, and his son has supplemented the Me- 
moir by a copious collection of the public and 
private letters of the great Chancellor. “I have 
made history, and have therefore not found time 
to write it,” says Metternich himself ; and we 
accept the excuse more readily because we be- 
lieve that the prominent statesman ought to con- 
tent himself with providing materials for the judg- 
ments of the impartial historian. It is impossible 
that those who control the course of history can 
record the results of their efforts without reviving 
in some degree the feelings that actuate their 
conduct. There is proof of this in Metternich’s 
Memoirs, just and impartial as he had evidently 
striven to make them. There is a rich vein of 
color running through the whole of his narrative, 
which, though serving admirably to set out his 
personality, warns us that his remarks require 
testing by external evidence. Metternich was 
not the man to prepare a memoir for a popular 
verdict. His position is rather that of one who 
kindly furnishes some personal explanations for 
removing any misconceptions that may have been 
formed of his career. The reader is overawed 
by the lofty and intellectual standpoint from 
which he looks down upon men and things. If 
he ever found an antagonist whom he thought 
worthy of encountering, it was the first Napo- 
leon; and yet he dissects the weak points of the 
Emperor's character with the severity of a pro- 
fessional psychologist. The Emperor Alexander, 
for whom he professes a kindly liking, makes, on 
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the whole, a poor figure after he has come through 
Metternich’s hands. He despises Stein, patron- 
izes Hardenberg, grants Talleyrand just suffi- 
cient ability to get the better of any one except 
himself, and speaks very coldly of any of his col- 
leagues save those who chose to lend themselves 
to the carrying out of his own views. It might 
be thought that this affectation of superiority 
would give an unpleasant tone to his Memoirs ; 
but this is not the case. Metternich’s egotism is 
so good-natured, and it is so far justified by facts, 
that it furnishes evidence of a sincerity which the 
reader would probably have felt to be lacking had 
there been greater reserve on the part of the au- 
tobiographer. 

We have now to draw from these interesting 
volumes a sketch of the career which they set 
forth; but in doing so we must not be under- 
stood as adopting Metternich’s views of his pub- 
lic life where these are not justified by indepen- 
dent evidence. A man so many-sided requires 
to be looked at in several different lights. 

Metternich has little to say of his family, ex- 
cept of his father, under whom he began his 
career in the public service; but we may state 
that his house dates traditionally from the eleventh 
century, when, in the time of Henry the Holly, it 
was possessed of influence in the territory be- 
tween the Moselle and the Rhine, and historically 
from the commencement of the seventeenth, when 
Lothaire, one of its members, was Archbishop 
and Elector of Tréves. His father was the first 
of the house who distinguished himself in the 
Austrian service, and who, though apparently 
not possessed of any of the son’s marked abili- 
ties, still held a respected position in the Imperial 
Court. 

CLEMENT METTERNICH was born at Coblentz 
in 1773. There is little noteworthy in his early 
career, except the fact that when at the University 
of Strasburg he studied fencing under the maitre 
d’armes who a year or two before had had Lieu- 
tenant Napoleon Bonaparte of the French artil- 
lery for a pupil. “I hope my two pupils, the 
Emperor of the French and the Austrian am- 
bassador at Paris, will not take it into their heads 
to come to blows with each other,” said this M. 
Fustet, when Metternich was passing through 
Strasburg on his first mission to Napoleon in 
1806. The French Revolution was just bursting 
out at the time when Metternich was ready to 
enter public life; and a deep-seated horror of 
republican anarchy and the danger of demagog- 
ism took possession of his mind, and was rather 
intensified than shaken off throughout the rest 
of his career. He officiated as grand master of 
the ceremonies at the coronations of Leopold II. 
and his son Francis, in the old imperial city of 
Frankfort; and these pageants did not fail to 


suggest to his mind “the contrast between the 
country contaminated by Jacobinism and the 
country where human grandeur was united with 
a noble national spirit.” A short term of office 
under his father, who was Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Austrian Netherlands, first initiated 
him into public life, and brought him into im- 
mediate proximity to the earliest fruits of the 
French Revolution. During this period of his 
life, which he calls his apprenticeship, he visited 
England, and was present at the trial of Warren 
Hastings, and saw Admiral Howe sail out from 
Portsmouth to fight the battle of the memorable 
1st of June. An incident which occurred during 
this visit showed that the characteristics which 
Metternich displayed in after-years were even then 
matured in the boyish statesman. The Prince 
Regent was at that time in league with the op- 
position ; and Metternich, who was then in his 
twenty-first year, could not resist the opportunity 
to speak to him a word in season. “My youth,” 
he says, “restrained me from expressing the pro- 
found disapproval which his conduct produced 
in me; but I took one day the opportunity of 
saying a word to him on the subject, of which he 
reminded me thirty years afterward, and added, 
‘You were very right then!’” In this little 
episode we see fair promise of the self-possession 
which, in the maturity of his powers, enabled 
him to beard Napoleon and cross the purposes 
of the impulsive Alexander of Russia. 

A wife was found for Metternich in the prince- 
ly family of Kaunitz-Rietberg, a granddaughter 
of the veteran Chancellor of the Empire. The 
loss of the Metternich ancestral estates beyond 
the Rhine, which were swept up by the Republic, 
necessitated the young couple living upon their 
Bohemian property, which now became their 
mainstay, and to the management of which Count © 
Clement devoted himself for a few seasons. At 
this time he professes to have had an aversion to 
public life; but it is easy to see, from his jealous 
criticisms of the Vienna bureaux, that he felt 
himself in the position of the war-horse which 
snuffs the battle from a distance; and he vainly 
sought solace from a course of study, which did 
not keep him from seeing that “the course of the 
greatest events was not conducted as it ought to 
have been.” He was, however, present at the 
sham Congress of Rastadt from December, 1797, 
almost to its break-up in the summer of 1799. 
The object of this Congress was to settle the se- 
cret articles of the Treaty of Campo Formio, 
which had given to France Flanders and the 
Rhine boundary, the city of Mayence, the territo- 
ries to be embraced in the Cisalpine Republic, 
Mantua, and the Ionian Islands, and recouped 
Austria with the Venetian states, and confirmed 
her recent conquests in Poland. The secret arti- 
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cles provided for the cession to Austria of Salz- 
burg and the Bavarian town of Wasserburg, and 
for finding equivalents for the dispossessed Rhen- 
ish counts, whose interests young Metternich was 
chosen to represent. The treaty was creditable 
to neither the Empire nor the Republic, for it 
was practically a participation by the former in 
the latter's plunder; and it was destined to have 
only a temporary existence, although Austria 
found an excuse for retaining a great portion of 
her spoil. Upon the secret articles on which the 
Congress had to base its deliberations there could 
be no hope of effecting an accommodation. 
Prussia, who was expressly excluded from deriv- 
ing any advantage, had no motive to aid the ne- 
gotiations, and the German princes burned with 
indignation at the cession of Mayence and the 
admission of French garrisons on their border. 
When Stein speaks of the “ black and perfected 
treachery of Campo Formio,” we are sure he is 
giving expression to the general feeling of his 
countrymen. Metternich has little to say of the 
politics of this part of his career. His letters to 
his young wife are filled with the social gossip of 
the dull town. We have lively pictures of the 
French deputies : 


I declare in all my life I never saw such ill-con- 
ditioned animals, You can form no idea of what a 
pack of wretches they are here. All these fellows 
have coarse muddy shoes, great blue pantaloons, a 
vest of blue or of all colors, peasants’ handkerchiefs, 
either silk or cotton, round the neck ; the hair long, 
black, and dirty, and the hideous head crowned with 
a great red feather. 


We may conclude, what is natural enough, 
that the cz-devant nobles were greater ruffians 
than even the men of the people; for, though 
two of the original deputies were of descent equal 
to Metternich’s own, the only one he could main- 
tain civil relations with was the plebeian Perret, 
secretary of the republican legation. Metternich 
had left Rastadt before the murder of the French 
deputies by the Austrian hussars, and his Me- 
moirs contain no mention of that disgraceful inci- 
dent except a note by his son, which speaks of 
their fate as “ frightfully tragic.” 

With the failure of the war of the second Coa- 
lition and the conclusion of the peace of Lune- 
ville Metternich’s career as a diplomatist properly 
begins. He evidently regarded the Ministry of 
Thugut as a barrier to his entrance into the pub- 
lic service, and he assails that statesman with 
charges which we are obliged to regard as strong- 
ly colored by Metternich’s personal feelings. He 
blames Thugut with having his own interests at 
heart rather than those of his country, and as- 
serts that his investments in the French funds 
kept him inactive at the outbreak of the Revolu- 





tion. “The history of his ministry,” says Met- 
ternich, “ may be summed up in a series of mis- 
calculations, all of which contributed to support 
and advance the preponderance of France.” It 
is true that Thugut had to play a losing game, 
which no one could have won who held his hand ; 
but we fail to find any ground for the unfavor- 
able aspersions which Metternich casts upon 
him. These are entirely incompatible with that 
integrity of character which won the early patron- 
age of Maria Theresa and the continued confi- 
dence of Prince Kaunitz. The fact that the re- 
tirement of Thugut was made by Napoleon a 
preliminary condition of the peace of Luneville is 
testimony to his patriotism outweighing Metter- 
nich’s censures. 

The young diplomatist’s first mission was to 
the Court of Saxony, as yet uncontaminated by 
the innovations which the Republic had intro- 
duced, and which accordingly was to him as an 
“oasis in the desert.” His duties here were 
those of an observer, and not such as to call his 
talents into play. He had for a colleague Mr. 
Elliot, his Britannic Majesty’s ambassador, of 
whose bearing at the Court of Berlin Metternich 
tells two racy anecdotes, which, if not new, will 
still bear repetition here: 


At the reviews at Potsdam a number of foreign 
officers gathered every year round King Frederick 
II. On those occasions the Prince showed his par- 
tiality for the French, hence the Chamberlain, who 
had to present the foreigners at the Prussian Court, 
introduced the French officers singly by name, while 
the English officers were all presented en bloc. Ata 
reception of this kind, at which young Elliot was 
present, when the Chamberlain said to the King, “I 
have the honor to present to your Majesty twelve 
Englishmen,” he was interrupted by Elliot exclaim- 
ing in a loud voice, as he turned to leave the room: 
“You are mistaken, Herr Marechal ; there are only 
eleven.” Some years afterward Elliot came as am- 
bassador extraordinary to Berlin. Frederick had not 
forgotten the scene at Potsdam, and was little pleased 
by the appointment of Elliot, who had then only the 
rank of major. He determined to let his ill humor 
with the London Court and its representative be 
seen, and chose a Count Lusi for the post in London. 
Count Finkenstein was requested to notify his ap- 
pointment to the English ambassador, which he did 
in the following words: “The King has chosen 
Count Lusi, a major in his army, whose name may 
be known to you from the reputation he gained in the 
Seven Years’ War. His Majesty flatters himself 
that your Court will be satisfied with this choice.” 
Elliot answered without hesitation, ‘‘ The King your 
master evidently could not have chosen any one who 
would have better represented him.” 


Metternich does not tell us what answers he him- 
self would have returned to these slights, but he 
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evidently did not consider Elliot a favorable rep- 
resentative of la haute politique. 

Metternich’s next mission was one more wor- 
thy of his talents. The detachment of Prussia 
from the position of neutrality occupied by her 
since the peace, by which she had ‘ot scrupled 
to profit to a degree little creditable to the integ- 
rity of her statesmen, had become a matter of 
prime importance after the peace of Luneville, 
and had given the Powers of the second Coali- 
tion breathing-time to rally their energies. 

The motive power again came from Russia, 
for Austria was still cowed from the effects of 
Hohenlinden ; and, though the internal revolution 
that was being wrought in the old German Em- 
pire was not to her satisfaction, she shrank from 
engaging with France upon the same terms as 
before. It was Metternich’s task to devise a 
bond of union between the Courts of Berlin and 
Vienna—not an easy mission, from the tempera- 
ment of King Frederick William III., in whose 
character indecision was the strongest feature. 
He had little to hope for from the King’s ad- 
visers. Queen Louise, whom Metternich had 
known before his marriage, had not then de- 
veloped the spirit which the indignities of the 
French conquest afterward called forth. Haug- 
witz, then the Prussian Premier, would not have 
missed his annual holiday on his estates in Silesia 


to save his country from being reduced to the 
limits of the kingdom in the time of the Great 
Elector; and Hardenberg, who did the work in 
his absence, had not sufficient influence to initiate 


anew policy. It was through Russia that Met- 
ternich could hope to make an impression upon 
the vacillating mind of Frederick William; but 
the Russian ambassador, Herr von Alopius— 
the same who, a few years afterward, was so un- 
justifiably treated by the King of Sweden—was 
an old and nervous siatesman, and little calcu- 
lated to be the medium of strong diplomatic 
measures. Alexander was aware of this, and 
strengthened the hands of his ambassador by the 
aid of Prince Dolgorouki, who could better sec- 
ond Metternich’s plans. The time was certainly 
critical, Napoleon had his great camp assem- 
bled at Boulogne, which, however it might dis- 
quiet England, did not lead the Continental Pow- 
ers to anticipate a diversion. Some years after- 
ward Napoleon frankly confessed to Metternich 
that the army at Boulogne was always intended 
by him as an army against Austria; and that he 
never “ would have been such a fool as to make 
a descent upon England, unless, indeed, a revo- 
lution had taken place within that country.” * 


Metternich never doubted that the army of Bou- 
logne was meant to cross the Rhine ; and wheth- 
er the Emperor Alexander was of the same opin- 
ion, or whether he thought that the absence of 
Bonaparte in England would furnish a favorable 
opportunity for breaking the French power—and 
we confess ourselves doubtful as to his real mo- 
tive—he felt that the time had come for action, 
and that Prussia must now be compelled to range 
herself definitely on the side of the French or of 
the Coalition. 

It was evident that nothing was to be made 
of Frederick William by argument, and Alexan- 
der determined on the bold stroke—encouraged, 
we have no doubt, by Austria and Count Co- 
benzl, of whose policy the coug unquestionably 
smacked—of forcing the King to a decision by 
advancing the Russian army to the frontier of 
East Prussia, leaving the Berlin Court to infer 
what its future action might be. But even this 
failed to produce an effect. At last Metternich 
received notice that the Russian troops were to 
cross the frontier simultaneously with the com- 
munication of the announcement of their inten- 
tion to the King. We think Metternich wastes 
a good deal of dissimulation over this event, 
which could not have had the full concurrence of 
the Government at Vienna. There is, however, 
an incident connected with it which we must tell 
in his own words. He was present with Von 
Alopaus at the very moment when the important 
communication arrived : 


The arrival of a courier from the Russian head- 
quarters was announced. Herr von Alopaus had the 
dispatches brought to him, and immediately began 
to open them. We stood close to a desk, at which 
the aged ambassador was accustomed to stand and 
write. In spite of his increasing years, Herr von 
Alopaus was vivacious almost to the point of im- 
petuosity. In placing the rather bulky dispatches 
on the writing-desk, some papers fell on the floor, 
which we picked up. Besides the folio sheets which 
dropped, I had remarked distinctly a letter of small 
size ; and, in fact, from the other dispatches, this 
was seen to bea letter in the Emperor’s own hand 
to the King of Prussia, of which a copy was inclosed. 
In this letter his Majesty informed the King that he 
had ordered his army to cross the Prussian frontier. 
The contents of these dispatches threw Herr von 
Alopius into the greatest excitement ; it would have 
had the same effect upon me if I had not been pre- 
pared beforehand. He went off into very just ‘re- 
marks on the danger of the situation, and said at 
last : ‘‘ The die is cast! Nothing more remains to 
me but to do the bidding of the Emperor, and hand 
over the letter of his Imperial Majesty to the King.” 





* We have always been inclined to think that Napo- 
leon really built upon the obscure revolutionary efforts in 
England, in very much the same way as an autocrat of 
our own days was led into an inglorious war by the 


speeches and pamphlets of a noisy member of Parlia- 
ment. See ‘‘ Report of Committee of Secrecy of the 
House of Commons, 15th March, 1799.” London: 
Stockdale, 
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But the letter had vanished. In his sudden fright 
at not finding it, and thinking of the gravity of the 
complication which must arise from the non-execu- 
tion of the orders he had received, Herr von Alopia- 
us tried to ascribe the absence of the autograph it- 
self to an act of forgetfulness in the sender. As for 
me, I certainly saw a sealed letter with my own eyes, 
and now it was not there! For more than half an 
hour we sought under all the furniture without find- 
ing it. Alopaus, in an impulse of despair, clasped 
his head with both hands, and at this moment the 
Emperor's letter fell to the floor: it had got into a 
fold in the sleeve of his dressing-gown.” 


While thinking over this singular passage— 
this dzvertissement in the side-scenes during a 
great historico-tragic drama—one wonders wheth- 
er each of the ambassadors was mutually confi- 
dent of the honor which should prevail among 
diplomatists, and which holds good proverbially 
among a certain other class of intriguers. Did 
it flash across the mind of Herr von Alopaus that 
his astute young colleague, who had all his wits 
about him, might be able without much trouble 
to account for the missing letter? Did Met- 
ternich fee! himself in an awkward situation 
until the important missive dropped out of the 
fur-lined sleeve of the Russian Minister’s dres- 
sing-gown? It was a time when honesty was 
rare in any quarter, especially in diplomatic 
circles, 

Had not Napoleon’s impetuosity played the 
game of the Alliance, Alexander and Francis 
would have found that they had miscalculated 
Frederick William’s temperament. At first it 
seemed that the threat of Russian aggression 
would have driven the King at once into the arms 
of France. He had already dismissed the Rus- 
sian Ministers, with the assurance that he would 
consider himself at war with the first of the bel- 
ligerent Powers that violated his territory, when 
the news arrived that the French had entered 
the Prussian dominions at Anspach to outflank 
the Austrian position at Ulm. Alopaus and Dol- 
gorouki were called back to Potsdam, the Prus- 
sian frontiers were opened to the armies of Rus- 
sia, and the Emperor Alexander was invited to 
the capital to confer with the King. Metternich’s 
explanation of Frederick William’s position is 
that he “had only the choice which of two in- 
sults he should resent ; he chose without - hesi- 
tation to pass by that which in form was the 
least injurious.” Alexander came to Berlin, and 
there Metternich began his intimacy with that 
remarkable prince, whose character he has en- 
abled Europe for the first time really to under- 
stand. The Triple Alliance, which was to bring 
such immediate misfortunes upon its signatories, 
but which was yet a great step toward freeing 
Europe from the Napoleonic despotism, was 


signed at Potsdam, November 5, 1805. With 
his usual contempt for all ceremonials, except 
those proper to the Austrian Court, Metternich 
takes no notice of the solemnity by which this 
short-lived alliance was sealed. Alison’s graphic 
description may, however, be quoted : 


Inspired with a full sense of the dangers of the 
war, the ardent and chivalrous mind of the Queen 
conceived the idea of uniting the two sovereigns by 
a bond more likely to be durable than the mere alli- 
ances of cabinets with each other. This was to 
bring them together at the tomb of the Great Fred- 
erick, where it was hoped the solemnity and recol- 
lections of the scene would powerfully contribute to 
cement their union. The Emperor, who was desir- 
ous of visiting the mausoleum of that illustrious 
hero, accordingly repaired to the church of the gar- 
rison of Potsdam, where his remains are deposited, 
and at midnight the two monarchs proceeded to- 
gether by torchlight to the hallowed grave. Un- 
covering when he approached the spot, the Emper- 
or kissed the pall, and, taking the hand of the King 
of Prussia as it lay on the tomb, they swore an eter- 
nal friendship to each other, and bound themselves, 
by the most solemn oaths, to maintain their engage- 
ments inviolate in the great contest for European 
independence in which they were engaged. 


The ink, however, was scarcely dry when the 
battle of Austerlitz again laid Germany at the 
feet of the French conqueror. For this the inde- 
cision of Prussia was mainly responsible. She 
had been warned in no uncertain terms by Mr. 
Pitt of the consequences which she would incur 
unless she made common cause with the other 
Continental Powers where common interests were 
concerned ; and she was soon to reap in full mea- 
sure the fruits of her own selfish policy. Her 
degradation was further completed by the pusil- 
lanimity of Count Haugwitz, who, when sent to 
Napoleon to declare the intention of Prussia to 
join the Coalition, found the conqueror at Vienna, 
and substituted congratulations on the French 
success for the message of hostility with which 
he had been charged. He even went the length 
of proposing a new treaty, on the basis of Han- 
over being incorporated with Prussia until the 
conclusion of peace between France and Eng- 
land. It is fair to Hardenberg, and the Prussian 
Ministers in general, to state that they considered 
their honor compromised by the conduct of their 
colleague, and that the former again and again 
proffered his resignation. But, though the King 
dismissed Haugwitz, he ratified the treaty; and 
Prussia again fell back into her previous inglori- 
ous position, which she was soon to exchange 
for one of still deeper degradation. 

We next find Metternich at the court of the 
conqueror, filling perhaps the most difficult posi- 
tion that ever an ambassador occupied. The 
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Treaty of Pressburg had stripped Austria of all 
her ill-gotten acquisitions under the articles of 
Campo Formio, and had divested its crown of 
the last relics of the Holy Roman Empire. The 
Confederation of the Rhine had arrayed all the 
petty states of western Germany in opposition 
to her interests. She was not in a position to 
oppose herself to the victorious Empire, and the 
patriotism of her monarch and statesmen could 
not brook the reduction of their country to an 
appanage of France. And now began that wait- 
ing game in which Metternich held the chief 
cards, and which, played with so much skill and 
patience, was finally crowned with success. Sta- 
dion, who was possessed of better staying pow- 
ers than either Cobenzl or Colloredo, took the 
direction of foreign affairs, and instead of St. 
Petersburg, his first destination, Metternich was 
sent to Paris, as he says himself, at the request 
of Napoleon. The Emperor could scarcely have 
made a more dangerous selection for his own 
interests; but there was a peculiar fascination 
in Metternich’s manner, which conciliated confi- 
dence and regard toward himself personally, 
even from those whom he did his utmost to 
thwart. Metternich dates the real commence- 
ment of his public life from this period, when he 
and Napoleon were thus directly matched against 
each other ; and something like a feeling that the 
issue was to be fought out personally between 
himself and his great opponent pervades his au- 
tobiography and correspondence, and gives a 
keen zest to the narrative. The feelings with 
which he entered upon the struggle must be told 
in his own words : 


Within a short space of time destiny had placed 
me face to face with the man who at this epoch ruled 
the affairs of the world. I felt it my duty, and I had 
the courage, never to offer to mere circumstance a 
sacrifice which I could not defend to my conscience 
both as a statesman and as a private individual. 
This voice of conscience I followed ; and I do not 
think it was a good inspiration of Napoleon’s which 
called me to functions which gave me the opportu- 
nity of appreciating his excellences, but also the pos- 
sibility of discovering the faults which at last led 
him to ruin, and freed Europe from the oppression 
under which it languished. 


The period of Metternich’s Parisian embassy 
extends over the Jena and Auerstadt campaigns, 
the Treaty of Fontainebleau between Austria 
and France, the Treaty of Tilsit, and the con- 
vention of Erfurth. Into these events the Auto- 
biography scarcely enters, and we have to turn 
to the supplementary correspondence to ascertain 
the views which the Austrian ambassador then 
entertained. The silence preserved regarding the 
Prussian campaign is remarkable. We can not 
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doubt that, while Metternich regretted the in- 
creased power which the victory at Jena con- 
ferred upon Napoleon, he could not at heart be 
sorry for the degradation which the trimming 
policy of Prussia had brought upon her. Jena 
he looks upon as the zenith of Napoleon’s great- 
ness. “If instead of the destruction of Prussia,” 
he says, “ Napoleon had limited his ambition to 
weakening that Power, and had then annexed it 
to the Confederation of the Rhine, the enormous 
edifice which he had succeeded in erecting would 
have gained a foundation of strength and solidity 
which the peace of Tilsit did not gain for it”; 
but he admits that Napoleon had been actuated 
by a false idea of the thorough exhaustion of the 
Prussian power, and that this mistake was the 
rock on which his fortunes subsequently split. 
Even Metternich can not conceal his admiration 
for the wondrous vitality which Prussia at this 
time displays, and declares that “all seems con- 
tradiction in the annals of Prussia, though these 
annals scarcely comprise one century.” At the 
same time, though doubtless calculating that 
Prussia in her despair would be ready to embrace 
any revenge that the next alliance might proffer 
her, he would have been sorry to see her head a 
movement for the liberation of Germany from 
French influence. It is clear to us that he had 
already made up his mind about the part which 
Austria was to play, although how she was to 
play it was to depend on events which even he 
could not forecast in their proper order. 

Before saying anything about Metternich’s 
work at Paris, we may allude briefly to his 
sketches of the leaders of French society, with 
most of whom he was in familiar contact. 
Prominent among these was of course Talley- 
rand, of whom Metternich speaks in a tone of 
genial disparagement. Talleyrand, he says, pos- 
sessed unusual intellectual ability, and was as 
trustworthy as agreeable in private life. His 
whole character, however, “ more adapted him to 
destroy than to create,” and this accounts for his 
radical passion for being in opposition to what- 
ever Government was in power. Napoleon was 
aware of this peculiarity in his Minister's charac- 
ter, for he told Metternich: “If I want anything 
done, I do not employ the Prince of Benevento ; 
I turn to him when I want a thing not to be done 
which I wish to appear to want.” Regarding 
Fouché the Prince is more reserved, although he 
seems to thinks that, as a more practical man, 
he was of greater service to the Emperor than 
Talleyrand. Cambacérés was the man in whose 
administrative powers the Emperor at this time 
placed most confidence ; and, in spite of his self- 
importance and his gourmandise, he had really 
the making of a statesman in him. It was ata 
reception at Cambacérés’s that Napoleon’s new- 
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ly-fledged aristocracy first burst upon the world ; 
and, as under some new and high-sounding des- 
ignation one old familiar friend after another was 
announced, the guests were convulsed with laugh- 
ter. The scene was one of the best comic inter- 
ludes in the solemn tragedy of the First Empire. 
“ Cambacérés,” Metternich says, “alone was im- 
perturbable.” The following anecdote of the 
Duke of Parma so illustrates this weakness of 
pomposity that we can not pass over it. At the 
beginning of the Revolution, Cambacérés had 
sat as an advocate in the Parliament of Aix, the 
President of which, M. d’Aigrefeuille, was his 
friend and patron. After the Revolution the lat- 
ter was ruined, and glad to serve as a dependent 
in the house of Cambacérés. 


One day when Cambacérés was invested with 
the dignity of Archichancelier of the kingdom—that 
fantastic imitation of the ceremonial of the old Ger- 
man Empire—to which the title ‘“ Durchlaucht” 
[serene highness) was attached, D’Aigrefeuille ad- 
dressed him for the first time by this title. “ When 
we are alone,” said Cambacérés to him, ‘‘ don’t use 
these empty titles ; continue to treat me as a friend, 
and content yourself with calling me Monseigneur !” 


Of the female society Metternich has little to 
say. The ladies of the Napoleonic aristocracy 
could scarcely be expected to impress so devout 


an admirer of the ancien régime, whose tastes 
had been completely gratified by the court hoops 
in the Dresden palace Napoleon sternly dis- 
countenanced all interference of the sex in poli- 
tics and public affairs, though he never scrupled 
to avail himself of its services to forward his 
own measures. In 1810 Metternich interceded 
with the Emperor for permission to Madame de 
Staél to live in Paris; but in vain. “If Madame 
de Staél,” Napoleon replied, “ would be or could 
be either a royalist or a republican, I should have 
nothing to say against her ; but she is a machine 
in motion which will make a disturbance in the 
salons. It is only in France that such a woman 
is to be feared, and I will not agree to it.” Per- 
haps there are more unkind charges to be laid 
to the account of the Emperor than this inter- 
vention between Corinne and the society of his 
capital. 

Politically, Metternich’s position was one of 
great uncertainty. The peace of Tilsit had left 
him single-handed at the Emperor's court. His 
instructions required him to take up a firmer po- 
sition than Austria could support if he were 
pushed to fall back upon his Government for as- 
sistance. He could no longer trust to Russia, 
whose ambassador, Count Peter Tolstoy — an 
honest man, but no statesman, and an envoy 
malgré lui—had indeed been told to follow Met- 
ternich’s advice, but he had no positive assurance 


of the actual aims of his emperor. Tolstoy, in- 
deed, gave Metternich to understand that in con- 
cluding the peace of Tilsit Russia was merely 
playing a temporizing part, and that when the 
time came she would again be ready to make 
common concert with Austria. But Metternich 
knew that the partition of Turkey, which Napo- 
leon was holding out as a bait to the Court of 
St. Petersburg, was too strong a temptation to 
the mind of Alexander; and that, so long as 
France was able to convert this promise into a 
reality, he must place a limited confidence in 
Russian codperation. He was forced to yield 
the Treaty of Fontainebleau, where he may be 
said to have maintained the full burden of the 
Opposition. As Austria’s extensive war prep- 
arations became more prominent, Metternich’s 
situation grew more and more embarrassing. 
For a time he was able to combat Napoleon’s 
suspicions ; but, as the latter saw the magnitude 
of the forces that were drawn into the field from 
the populations of Austria and Hungary, he re- 
fused to be lulled any longer by assurances of 
peace. Metternich had perspicacity enough to 
see that Austria was running a serious risk, and 
that her anticipations of Napoleon being crippled 
on one side by the Spanish war would be but 
imperfectly realized. But Stadion and the no- 
bles of the Empire were almost unanimously re- 
solved to fight ; and the Emperor and the Arch- 
duke Charles were obliged to yield so far as to 
allow the army to assume an offensive attitude. 

The famous interview between Napoleon and 
Metternich which took place at this juncture has 
its place in history; but we must give it in the 
statesman’s own words. The audience took place 
on the 15th of August, the Emperor’s fé¢e, which, 
with his usual practice in associating himself with 
established solemnities, he had obtained permis- 
sion of the Papal See to celebrate on the feast of 
the Assumption of the Virgin, although his real 
birthday was 5th of February, 1768 : * 


Just before noon the diplomatic corps was con- 
ducted to the audience-chamber. I took my usual 
place in the circle, having Count Tolstoy on my 
right, the rest of the diplomatic corps being arranged 
in a semicircle, in the center of which was the Em- 
peror, At such ceremonials the princes of his family 
were ranged behind him, then the Cabinet Ministers, 
the members of the court, and the adjutants. After 
some minutes of unusual silence, Napoleon advanced 
toward me with great solemnity. He stopped two 
feet in front of me, and addressed me in a loud voice 
and pompous tone—“ Well, Sir Ambassador, what 
does the Emperor your master want ?—does he in- 
tend to call me back to Vienna?” This address did 
not disconcert me; I answered him calmly, and in 





* See ‘Alison's History of Europe” (Cabinet edi- 
tion), i., 201, note. 
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no less elevated tones. Our conversation, the longer 
it lasted, took, on Napoleon’s side, more and more 
the character of a public manifestation, Napoleon 
raising his voice, as he always did when he had the 
double end in view of intimidating the person he 
was addressing and of making an effect on the rest 
of his hearers. I did not alter my tone, and met his 
worthless arguments with the weapons of irony. 
From time to time Napoleon appealed to Count 
Tolstoy as a witness; but, when he observed that 
the Count preserved an unbroken silence, he turned, 
breaking off in the midst of a sentence, and strode 
to the chapel without completing the round of the 
circle. This scene lasted more than half an hour. 
The Empress Josephine and her train waited in the 
hall through which the Emperor had to pass, and no 
one could explain the reason of the length of this 
so-called diplomatic audience. 


We hurry over the unfortunate campaign of 
1809, during which Metternich remained a guasz 
prisoner in the hands of the French until he 
could be exchanged for a member of their own 
embassy. The difficulties which were thrown 
in the way of his dedition, as well as the over- 
tures which were made to him to put himself in 
direct communication with Napoleon, induce us 
to think that the Emperor wished to make him 
a medium of communication with Francis should 
his troops fail to retrieve the defeat of Aspern, 
before Vienna. But Metternich, with his sense 
of diplomatic propriety, refused to act while he 
was practically in bonds, and he was released 
only in time to witness the battle of Wagram, 
and to accompany his master’s flight to Znaim 
across the burning Marchfeldt. We can imagine 
the feelings with which the two took their way 
from the scene of disaster—the patriotic heart of 
Francis wrung to its core by the slaughter of his 
beloved subjects and the overthrow of his coun- 
try; the more active mind of Metternich already 
occupied in piecing together the fragments of the 
ruin. 

The battle of Wagram was the signal of the 
fall of Count Stadion’s Ministry. The main re- 
sponsibility of the campaign had rested with that 
statesman, whose chief fault was that he did not 
mingle enough of the wisdom of the serpent with 
his patriotism. At Metternich’s representation, 
however, he nominally remained at the head of 
foreign affairs until the conclusion of the peace; 
but the ex-ambassador, as a Minister ad znterim, 
directed the imperial policy. After a good deal 
of fencing on both sides, peace was concluded on 
October 14th, with an abruptness that was not 
altogether pleasing to the Imperial Cabinet. Met- 
ternich blames Prince Liechtenstein for allowing 
himself to be overreached by the French envoys ; 
but to him the peace was a substantial gain, as 
it afforded him a basis for founding that policy 
which we see in various forms maturing in his 


dispatches from Paris, and by which alone he 
felt confident that Austria could again be en- 
abled to take her proper place among European 
states. 

The next important event in which Metter- 
nich figures with prominence was the marriage 
of the Archduchess Marie Louise to Napoleon. 
Iphigenia was to be sacrificed for a fair wind, 
which was all Metternich could reasonably hope 
that the victim would bring them. The diplo- 
matist frankly confesses that though the Austrian 
people, wearied with war, looked upon the union 
as a pledge of peace, “ neither the Emperor nor 
I went so far in our hopes: mine were limited to 
the obtaining of an interval of quiet for the re- 
cruiting our resources for the possibility of a ne- 
cessary defense of the interests of the empire.” 
The story of Josephine’s divorce and Napoleon’s 
second marriage has never been better set forth 
in all its romantic sternness than in these Me- 
moirs. Fom the time when Napoleon’s policy 
changed from an alliance with a princess of the 
Czar’s house to the marriage of a Hapsburg 
Grand Duchess, it became the duty of the Aus- 
trian embassy to watch the progress of events 
with particular minuteness. With characteristic 
coarseness, it was through Fouché that the Em- 
peror first sounded the feelings of Josephine, 
making him, not his own spokesman, but the 
representative of the popular wish; and though 
her high spirit refused to receive such a message 
through such a medium, she knew from those 
with whom she had to deal that she must yield 
in the end. It was to Metternich’s wife, who 
had remained behind in Paris, that Napoleon 
first broached the subject at a masked ball at 
Cambacérés’s. She could tell him nothing of the 
probabilities of his suit being successful; and 
when he asked whether she, in the place of the 
Archduchess, would accept his hand, Prince 
Kaunitz’s granddaughter frankly told him that 
she would not. “You are cruel,” said the Em- 
peror to her; “write to your husband, and ask 
him what he thinks of the matter.” But this 
also she refused to do, and a formal proposal 
was immediately made through Prince Schwarz- 
enberg, the ambassador. The Emperor Francis 
must have been placed in a sad dilemma. Met- 
ternich gives us to understand that he left his 
master’s decision unbiased in the matter; but 
independent evidence exists that all his influence 
was exerted to bring about the match. He was 
sent to announce the proposal to Marie Louise, 
in whose hands the Emperor professedly left the 
matter; but we can not doubt that the young 
Archduchess had been schooled as to the part 
which she would have to play. 


“TI wish only what it is my duty to wish,” an- 
swered the Archduchess; “where the interest of 
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the Empire is concerned, that interest must be con- 
sulted, and not my will. Ask my father to consult 
his duty as a ruler, and to subordinate to that any 
interests connected with my person.” 


Such an answer was worthy of a daughter of 
the Hapsburgs; and we may be sure that Met- 
ternich, who probably alone could calculate the 
contingencies to arise from the alliance, hastened 
to hold her at her word. He accompanied the 
Archduchess to Paris, partly to see how she 
would be received, but more to inform himself of 
the effects which the marriage would produce 
upon the position and policy of Napoleon. His 
reception from the Emperor was most cordial, 
and Napoleon discussed his projects with a frank- 
ness which would have been altogether wanting 
could he have foreseen the future. Above all, 
the Emperor was anxious that Metternich should 
carry back with him to Austria a favorable im- 
pression of the results of the marriage. He 
threw the envoy and the Empress much togeth- 
er, and was apparently anxious that Metternich 
should receive from her own lips an unbiased ac- 
count of her satisfaction with her position. Na- 
poleon’s domestic nervousness contrasts strongly 
with his political intrepidity; but it is doubtful 
whether he would have felt wholly flattered had 
he been made aware of the Empress’s senti- 
ments. “I am sure,” she said to Metternich, 
some time after her marriage, “that they think a 
great deal about me in Vienna, and that the gen- 
eral opinion is that I live a life of daily suffering. 
So true is it, that truth is often not probable. I 
have no fear of Napoleon, but I begin to think 
that he is afraid of me.” 

Before he left Paris, Metternich could say that 
he had received “light” on the situation. He 
sent a report to the Emperor, which stands on 
record as a wonderful monument of political per- 
spicacity. This was his forecast—written, it must 
be remembered, in 1810, when the Russian de- 
signs of Napoleon had scarcely any existence 
outside the Emperor’s own mind : 


During the year 1811, the peace of the Continent 
of Europe will not be destroyed by any fresh attack 
of Napoleon’s. In the course of this year, Napo- 
leon will join his own forces, greatly strengthened, 
with those of his allies, in order to deal a great blow 
at Russia. Napoleon will begin the campaign in 
the spring of 1812. Therefore the Imperial Gov- 
ernment must employ the next year in improving 
the financial position in two ways: first, by lessen- 
ing the quantity of paper money ; next, in making 
important military improvements. The position to 
be taken by Austria in the year 1812 must be that of 
an armed neutrality. The fate of Napoleon’s under- 
taking, in any case a very eccentric one, will give us 
the direction which we will afterward have to take. 
In a war between France and Russia, Austria must 


take a position on the flank, which will insure a de- 
cisive importance for her opinions during the war 
and at the end of it. 

Thus was sketched out the policy on which 
Austria acted during the next five years, and 
which, finally, was crowned with success in the 
Congress of Vienna and at the battle of Water- 
loo. It was a purely selfish one; but we must 
remember that in the disorganized state of the 
European kingdoms there was then no possibility 
of making a general stand against France upon 
the higher principles of public morality and pub- 
lic law. Metternich was, above all, practical. in 
his views, and held in contempt anything ap- 
proaching to sentimental policy, as well as any 
one who had the character of an zdéologue. His 
clear mind selected the shortest roads to his 
ends; and, if he was not very scrupulous as to 
the directions in which these roads lay, we must 
keep in mind that his adversaries were equally 
little actuated by conscience. 

During the Russian campaign of 1812, the 
position of Austria was maintained in strict ac- 
cordance with the principles which Metternich 
had laid down. Her attitude was one of. armed 
observation. The expression “benevolent neu- 
trality” had not then been invented ; and, if it 
had been, Metternich, we think, was too honest to 
have employed it. Under his auspices the breath- 
ing-space was utilized in the reorganization of 
the finances, and in the consolidation of the ter- 
ritories that still remained under Francis’s sway. 
The alliance of Prussia again became an object 
of primary interest ; and Metternich, with all his 
dislike for the influence of Berlin, and his distrust 
of the principles which were then influencing the 
Prussian people, was active in inducing Freder- 
ick William and his ministers to return to the 
basis of 1805. A great reaction was then spring- 
ing up in Prussia. A spirit of patriotism, corre- 
sponding in intensity with the degradation into 
which the kingdom had fallen, pervaded the whole 
population. The Zugendund, which was its great 
center, was warmly patronized by the Govern- 
ment. Much praise has been lavished upon Stein 
for his fostering patronage of these secret socie- 
ties ; and there is no question that it was by their 
influence that Prussia was again elevated to the 
rank of a first-rate power. But the price she 
was to pay fell to posterity to settle. The insti- 
tution of secret societies has been the source of 
great trouble to Prussia in succeeding days; and 
we do not scruple to assert that the example of 
the Zugenbund has given strength and vitality to 
its secret socialism in our own time. Metternich 
never dissembled his dislike of the Tugendund, 
although he had no objection to accept its ser- 
vices as a powerful engine in stirring up German 
feeling against French despotism. 
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We now come to the last and most exciting 
period comprised in these Memoirs—the epoch 
of the alliances by which the power of Napoleon 
was finally put under foot. The intimate con- 
nection of Great Britain with the allied courts 
from 1813 to 1815 has familiarized us with the 
ground now to be gone over. But the powerful 
side-lights which Metternich now casts upon it 
greatly deepen the dramatic interest of some of 
its most striking scenes. 

Metternich’s policy was now to be put to the 
test. The utter humiliation of France in the 
Russian campaign gave an impetus to the spirit 
of the Prussian population that Frederick Wil- 
liam could not dare to withstand. Letters from 
Berlin describe the warlike enthusiasm of all 
classes of the people, and how even the women 
divested themselves of their ornaments to defray 
the expenses of war; and, with the characteristic 
cautiousness of the Hohenzollerns, their patriot- 
ism was repaid in iron dzjoux. After the Treaty 
of Kalisch was concluded between Frederick 
William and Alexander, the time had come when 
Austria was obliged to bestir herself if she was 
to avoid the penalty of an isolated policy, such 
as Prussia had been previously made to pay. 
Metternich had made up his mind that Austria 
was to play the ré/e of mediator, and to secure 
the influence which would naturally attach to that 
position, although we can not doubt that he saw 
all along into which scale the Emperor most 
ultimately cast his sword. Like every mediator, 
he was an object of free abuse from both sides. 
The French suspected him, not altogether un- 
justly, of double-dealing ; and the Prussians de- 
nounced him as the chief obstacle to united Ger- 
man feeling, and as a secret partisan of France. 
Stein, between whom and Metternich there was 
no love lost, writes to Count Miinster, the Han- 
overian Minister: “Our good Nesselrode has 
convinced himself too late that Metternich is su- 
perficial, immoral, and double-minded ; from his 
conduct he must either be a traitor, or, what is 
more probable, he has not the force and the influ- 
ence, grounded on personal reputation, to guide 
and control his emperor”; and he applies to 
Metternich, with a slight variation, the language 
of Mephistopheles in “ Faust” : 


. . . . the fellow that ‘ finesses’ 

Is like a creature that some spirit malign 
Draws round and round in barren wildernesses, 
And all about lie fruitful pastures green.” * 


But the fact is that Metternich’s conduct at 
this time was only such as was strictly proper to 
the position which Austria had assumed. She 
was in alliance with France, and it was her duty 





* Seeley's “ Life and Times of Stein,” iii., 147, 148 


to provide that the league should not be broken 
first by any fault on her part. She had reason 
also to dread the consequences to Austria of the 
increased influence which the Russian successes 
would give that Power on her own confines, and 
the advantages which the Prussian Court might 
seek to secure from its new alliance. But amid 
these difficulties Metternich steered the policy of 
his empire with consummate skill. He restrained 
the military faction, which would have prema- 
turely ccmmitted the country to war, as it had 
done before under the Ministry of Count Stadion. 
He made the belligerents sensible of the weight 
of Austria, and of the importance which must 
attach to her voice in the crisis. Probably he 
would have made peace, if it could have been 
made at the time; for Metternich always recog- 
nized the fact that an honorable peace is the 
highest end to be attained by any diplomatist. 
But he had the impracticable character of Napo- 
leon to contend with, of which, however, no one 
knew so well as himself how to take the proper 
advantage. 

After the battles of Bautzen and Liitzen, Met- 
ternich waited upon the French Emperor-at 
Dresden, to discharge the last duties of Austria’s 
mediatorship. The interview took place at the 
Marcolini Garden, near the Elster Meadows. The 
account of this interview, which really put the 
seal upon Napoleon’s downfall, we shall give in 
Metternich’s own words. We can quote no pas- 
sage from these volumes that is more character- 
istic of the two antagonists : 


The appearance of the Austrian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs at Napoleon’s headquarters could, under 
such circumstances, only be regarded by the leaders 
of the French army as decisive in its results. I was 
received in Dresden with this feeling. It would be 
difficult to describe the expression of painful anxiety 
shown on the faces of the crowd of men in uniform 
who were assembled in the waiting-rooms of the 
Emperor. The Prince of Neufchatel (Berthier) said 
to me in a low voice, “ Do not forget that Europe 
requires peace, and especially France, which will 
have nothing but peace.” Not seeing myself called 
upon to answer this, I at once entered the Emperor’s 
reception-room. 

Napoleon waited for me, standing in the middle 
of the room with his sword at his side and his hat 
under hisarm. He came up to me in a studied man- 
ner, and inquired after the health of the Emperor. 
His countenance then soon clouded over, and he 
spoke, standing in front of me, as follows: 

“So you, oo, want war; well, you shall have it. 
I have annihilated the Prussian army at Liitzen; I 
have beaten the Russians at Bautzen ; now you wish 
your turn to come. Be it so; the rendezvous shall - 
be in Vienna. Men are incorrigible: experience is 
lost upon you. Three times have I replaced the 
Emperor Francis on his throne. I have promised 
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always to live in peace with him ; I have married his 
daughter. At the time I said to myself, ‘ You are 
perpetrating a folly’ ; but it was done, and to-day I 
repent of it!” 

This introduction doubled my feeling of the 
strength of my position. I felt myself, at this crisis, 
the representative of all European society. IfI may 
say so, Napoleon seemed to me small ! 

“ Peace and war,” I answered, “lie in your Ma- 
jesty’s hands. The Emperor, my master, has duties 
to fulfill, before which all other considerations fall 
into the background. The fate of Europe, her fu- 
ture and yours, all lie in your hands. Between Eu- 
rope and the aims you have hitherto pursued there is 
absolute contradiction, The world requires peace. 
In order to secure this peace, you must reduce your 
power within bounds compatible with the general 
tranquillity, or you will fall in the contest. To-day 
you can yet conclude peace ; to-morrow it may be 
too late. The Emperor, my master, in these negotia- 
tions is only guided by the voice of conscience; it is 
for you, Sire, now to take counsel of yours.” 

“ Well, now, what do they want me to do?” said 
Napoleon, sharply ; ‘‘do they want me to degrade 
myself? Never! I shall know how to die; but I 
shall not yield one hand-breadth of soil. Your sov- 
ereigns, born to the throne, may be beaten twenty 
times, and still go back to their palaces; that can 
not I—the child of Fortune, my reign will not out- 
last the day when I have ceased to be strong, and 
therefore to be feared. I have committed one great 
fault in forgetting what this army has cost me—the 
most splendid army that ever existed. I may defy 
man, but not the elements ; the cold has ruined me. 
In one night I lost thirty thousand horses. I have 
lost everything, except honor and the consciousness 
of what I owe to a brave people who, after such enor- 
mous misfortunes, have given me fresh proofs of their 
devotion and their conviction that I alone can rule 
them. I have made up for the losses of the past 
year; only look at the army, after the battles I have 
just won! I will hold a review before you.” 

** And it is that very army,” I answered, “‘ which 
desires peace.” 

“Not the army,” interrupted Napoleon, hastily. 
“No; my generals wish for peace. I have no more 
generals. The cold of Moscow has demoralized 
them. I have seen the boldest cry like children. 
They were physically and morally broken. A fort- 
night ago I might have concluded peace; to-day I 
can do so no longer. I have won two fights; I shall 
not conclude peace.” 

“In all that your Majesty has said to me,” I re- 
marked, “I see a fresh proof that Europe and your 
Majesty can not come to an understanding. Your 
peace is never more than atruce. Misfortune, like 
success, hurries you to war. The moment has ar- 
rived when you and Europe both throw down the 
gauntlet ; you will take it up—you and Europe, and 
it will not be Europe that will be defeated.” 


Napoleon took me into his study, and showed me 
the lists of our forces as they were daily sent to him. 


We examined this with great particularity, and al- 
most regiment for regiment. Our discussion on this 
subject lasted more than an hour. 

On returning into the reception-room he did not 
speak again on political subjects, and I might have 
thought that he wished to draw my attention away 
from the object of my mission, if a former expe- 
rience had not taught me'that such digressions were 
natural tohim. He spoke of the whole of his opera- 
tions in Russia, and expatiated at length and with 
the pettiest details about his last return to France. 
It was clear to me from all this that he was constant- 
ly endeavoring to show that his defeat of 1812 was 
entirely owing to the time of year, and that his moral 
position in France had never been firmer than it was 
in consequence of this same event. ‘‘ It was a hard 
test,” he said to me, “ but I have stood it perfectly 
well.” 

After I had listened to him for more than half an 
hour, I interrupted him with the remark that, in 
what he had just told me, I saw strong proof of the 
necessity of putting an end to so uncertain a fate. 
“ Fortune,” I said, “may play you false a second 
time, as it did in 1812. In ordinary times armies 
are formed of only a small part of the population ; 
to-day it is the whole people that you have called to 
arms. Is not your present army anticipated by a 
generation? I have seen your soldiers; they are 
mere children. Your Majesty has the feeling that 
you are absolutely necessary to the nation; but is 
not the nation also necessary to you? And if this 
juvenile army that you levied but yesterday should 
be swept away, what then?” 

When Napoleon heard these words he was over- 
come with rage, he turned pale, and his features were 
distorted. ‘“ You are no soldier,” said he, ‘‘ and you 
do not know what goes on in the mind of a soldier. 
I was brought up in the field, and a man such as I 
am does not concern himself much about the lives 
of a million of men.” With this exclamation he 
threw his hat, which he had held in his hand, into 
the corner of the room. I remained quite quiet, 
leaning against the edge of a console between the 
two windows, and said, deeply moved by what I had 
just heard: “ Why have you chosen to say this to me 
within these four walls? Open the doors, and let your 
words sound from one end of France to the other. 
The cause which I represent will not lose thereby.” 

Napoleon recovered himself, and with calmer 
tones said to me the following words, no less remark- 
able than the former: ‘‘The French can not com- 
plain of me ; to spare them, I have sacrified the Ger- 
mans and the Poles. I have lost in the campaign of 
Moscow three hundred thousand men, and there were 
not more than thirty thousand Frenchmen among 
them.” 

“You forget, Sire,” I exclaimed, “that you are 
speaking to a German.” 

Napoleon walked up and down the room, and at 
the second turn he picked up his hat from the floor. 
Then he began to speak of his marriage. “Sol 
have perpetrated a very stupid piece of folly in mat- 
rying an Archduzhess of Austria.” 
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“Since your Majesty desires to know my opin- 
ion,” I answered, “ I will candidly say that Napoleon 
the conqueror made a mistake.” 

“The Emperor Francis will then dethrone his 
daughter?” 

“ The Emperor,” I replied, “ knows nothing but 
his duty, and he will fulfill it. Whatever the fate of 
his daughter may be, the Emperor Francis is in the 
first place a monarch, and the interests of his people 
will always take the first place in his calculations.” 

“Well,” interrupted Napoleon, “‘ what you say 
does not astonish me; everything confirms my idea 
that I have made an inexcusable mistake. When I 
married an Archduchess I tried to weld the new with 
the old, Gothic prejudices with the institutions of my 
century ; I deceived myself, and I, this day, feel the 
whole extent of my error. It may cost me my 
throne, but I will bury the world beneath its ruins.” 

The conversation had lasted till half-past eight 
o'clock in the evening. It was already quite dark. 
No one had ventured to come into the room. Not 
one pause of silence interrupted this animated dis- 
cussion, in which I can count no less than six mo- 
ments in which my words had the weight of a formal 
declaration of war. I have no intention of repro- 
ducing here all that Napoleon said during this long 
interview. I have only dwelt upon the most striking 
points in it which bear directly on the object of my 
mission. We wandered far away from it twenty 
times ; those who have known Napoleon, and trans- 
acted business with him, will not be surprised at 
that. 

When Napoleon dismissed me, his tone had be- 
come calm and quiet. I could no longer distinguish 
his features. He accompanied me to the door of the 
reception-room. Holding the handle of the folding- 
door, he said to me, “ We shall see one another 
again !” 

“ At your pleasure, Sire,” was my answer, “but 
I have no hope of attaining the object of my mis- 
sion.” 

“Well, now,” said Napoleon, touching me on 
the shoulder, “do you know what will happen? 
You will not make war on me?” 

“You are lost, Sire,” I said, quickly; “I had 
the presentiment of it when I came ; now, in going, 
I have the certainty.” 

In the anterooms I found the same generals whom 
I had seen on entering. They crowded round me to 
read in my face the impression of the nearly nine 
hours’ conversation. I did not stop, and I do not 
think I satisfied their curiosity. 

Berthier accompanied me to my carriage. He 
seized a moment when no one was near to ask me 
whether I had been satisfied with the Emperor. 
“Yes,” I answered, “he has explained everything 
to me; it is all over with the man.” 


Thus Austria's attempted mediation failed. 
It had been, to use Metternich’s words, “like a 
bridge from one bank of a stream to the other, 
which—whether the bank to be attained was peace 
or war—was at an end, and that not by the fault 


of the mediating Powers, nor of the Powers at 
war with Napoleon. Our proper place was there- 
fore on the side of the Allies.” And so Metter- 
nich compassed his end, having thrown the whole 
moral blame of the rupture of the Austrian al- 
liance upon France, and having taught the unit- 
ed Powers the full value which was to be placed 
upon Austria’s codperation. And so the Emper- 
or Francis threw himself heart and soul into the 
Grand Ailiance. Metternich, however, had still 
a difficult part to sustain. He knew public feel- 
ing in France better than any of the statesmen 
with whom he was associated, and he felt that 
to secure a satisfactory settlement he must fight 
as hard in the cabinet as their generals would 
have to do in the field. His sketches of his col- 
leagues, which seem as true to the life as one 
statesman can be expected to paint another, do 
not diminish our sense of the difficulties which 
he had to confront. Foremost among these was 
the Emperor Alexander, who, though animated 
by generous and chivalric motives, was yet im- 
practicable to a degree which history has hither- 
to failed to account for. Whether Metternich’s 
explanation of the Emperor's character is the 
correct one or not, we can scarcely venture to 
decide; but his portraiture of Alexander, at least, 
presents a novel hypothesis which is worth con- 
sideration : 


The Emperor Alexander’s life was worn out be- 
tween devotion to certain systems and disappoint- 
ment in their results ; the feelings prompted by both 
moods were spontaneous and vigorous, and, strange 
as it may sound, their course showed a certain peri- 
odicity, of which I shall afterward give pertinent ex- 
amples. 

The Emperor seized an idea, and followed it out 
quickly. It grew in his mind for about two years, 
till it came to be regarded by him asa system, In 
the course of the third year he remained faithful to 
the system he had adopted and learned to love, lis- 
tened with real fervor to its promoters, and was in- 
accessible to any calculation as to its worth or dan- 
gerous consequences. In the fourth year the sight 
of those consequences began to calm down his fer- 
vor ; the fifth year showed an unseemly mixture of 
the old and nearly extinct system with the new idea. 
This new idea was often diametrically opposite to 
the one he had just left. 


Unfortunately, the Emperor’s mental “ perio 
dicity” had at this time brought him round to a 
belief in democracy, to which he would not have 
scrupled to give effect outside his own dominions. 
His views for the future of France were all at 
this time based upon ultra-Liberal principles, 
which wiser men knew would simply amount to 
a substitution of anarchy for despotism. After 
the entry of the Allies into Paris, the Emperor 
asked Lord Grey to formulate for him the scheme 
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of an Opposition for Russia. The champion of 
Parliamentary Reform and a reduced franchise 
would seem to have changed his mind as well as 
his soil by his trip across the Channel; for he 
said to Metternich, whom he consulted about the 
difficulty in which the request had placed him: 
“Does the Emperor intend to introduce a Par- 
liament into his country? If he really means to 
do so—and I should take good care not to advise 
it—he need not concern himself about an Oppo- 
sition ; it would certainly not be wanting.” 

The history of the advance on Paris, the res- 
toration of the Bourbons, the exile of Napoleon 
to Elba, and the events of the Hundred Days, 
are all so well known to us, that Metternich’s 
Memoirs add little to the knowledge which is 
already at our command. We may say the same 
of the negotiations at Vienna, with the internal 
history of which we are familiar, from the dis- 
patches of Lord Castlereagh. It is gratifying to 
hear, from so shrewd an estimator of men as 
Metternich, so favorable an opinion of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh’s diplomatic abilities, who, through par- 
ty spirit, has never been sufficiently appreciated 
by his own countrymen. We need not touch 
upon the rupture which, Metternich flatters him- 


self, almost led to a duel with the Emperor Al- 
exander, nor on the minute details which his 
papers give us of the inner business of the Con- 
gress. Metternich’s memoranda show that he 
had, on the whole, his own way, and that he then 
laid a foundation for the power of Austria which 
remained mainly unshaken until she periled her 
strength at Sadowa. 

We shall not attempt to sum up the character 
of Metternich ; we must apply the same tests to 
him as he himself used in the case of Napoleon, 
and forbear to judge him by ordinary standards. 
But the man who conciliated private friends 
wherever he went, who won the confidence of 
the greatest monarchs in Europe—both his allies 
and his enemies—and who brought his country 
to dry land through stormy waters, deserves to 
be placed in a high niche among our famous 
statesmen. There is no good citizen of any 
country who will lay down these volumes, over 
which we have been lingering, without a feeling 
that he would pray for such a statesman as Met- 
ternich—goods and bads—to stand by his coun- 
try in the hour of its extremest danger. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 





HENRI REGNAULT. 


T was at the Paris Exhibition of the year 1869 
that the whole artistic and fashionable world 
of the gay capital crowded round two pictures, 
the work of a young artist who, even by name, 
was unknown to all but a small circle of intimate 
friends. One was a portrait of General Prim, 
just then named Dictator of Spain. The other a 
likeness of a Spanish lady in rose-color dress and 
black “ mantilla.” A well-known critic thus de- 
scribes these two remarkable performances : 


The General is represented on horseback, bare- 
headed, checking his fiery steed on the crest of a hill. 
The painting of the black Andalusian barb is as fine 
as anything ever done in equestrian portraiture. Be- 
hind the principal figure a tumultuous crowd rush 
onward impetuously, waving standards and bran- 
dishing guns and swords. The whole composition 
constitutes rather an historical picture than a por- 
trait. It is full of life and movement, and painted 
with extraordinary vigor and daring. The likeness 
of the Spanish lady forms a complete contrast to the 
storm and strength of the former. On a light back- 
ground is portrayed, with the utmost delicacy and 
refinement, a lovely woman’s face, finished like a 
miniature. The majesty of the one and grace of the 
other are surprising, when one remembers they are 
executed by the same hand. 


Although the public, as a whole, could not be 
said to be equally enthusiastic, and some were 
rather troubled and perturbed at the audacity of 
the youthful genius who had appeared in their 
midst, still, none showed indifference to the dis- 
play of such manifest talent ; and for a few weeks 
Henri Regnault’s name was in every mouth, and 
and his pictures the great topic of conversation 
in every Parisian drawing-room. 

Meantime, where was the artist, object of all 
this attention and discussion? Far away in the 
sunny south, reveling in the beauties of the Eter- 
nal City, utterly indifferent to the world’s praise 
or blame. He thus writes to his friend M. Caya- 
lis on the 31st May, 1869: 


You say I am not working enough! Wretch! 
Think you that what I show is all I have accom- 
plished during the year? Do you imagine that my 
own art-education, all the notes I take right and 
left, all the studies and experiments I make, are got 
through while Iam asleep? You are afraid, then, 
that I shall be spoiled by my success! No, I don’t 
think I am any longer of an age to feel vapid satis- 
faction at a mere newspaper article or letter of con- 
gratulation. I trust that M. Henri Regnault, my 
master, will say to me some day in the future, “ Come, 
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old boy, I am pleased with you at last.” And, be- 
tween ourselves, I can not help hoping that same 
day is far distant, for I know I shall infallibly de- 
teriorate from the moment I am satisfied with my 
own productions. I long to be in Morocco, Algiers, 
or Tunis. I am rusting here. Rome gives me the 
impression now of a dark room lit by a night-light. 
I long for more sun. Why do you gainsay me? 
Well, I suppose we must not allow ourselves to think 
about it just now! I vow, however, that one of these 
days you and I shall embrace on the Pyramids, or in 
some Indian temple, at the top of one of those mar- 
ble staircases leading through tropical plants and 
heavily scented flowers to the sacred waters. 


HENRI REGNAULT, the second son of Victor 
Regnault (a distinguished member of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, and for twenty-five years direc- 
tor of the manufactory of Sévres), was born in 
Paris on the 30th October, 1843. From infancy 
he showed signs of the artistic talent that dis- 
tinguished him in later life. Everything he saw 
around him he transferred to paper, refusing in- 
variably to copy either from a drawing or a print. 
He thus acquired the power, exercised so re- 
markably afterward, of portraying the move- 
ments and positions of almost every animal with 
the greatest accuracy and fidelity. As he grew 
older he spent all his holidays, and periods of 
convalescence from any childish illness, execut- 
ing large sketches for finished pictures; those 
done at the age of twelve of the battles of Issus, 
Arbelles, and Rocroi, which were shown at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, indicate an astonishing 
daring in composition and power of drawing. 

After distinguishing himself, and taking a 
high degree for proficiency in classical studies, 
he left college in 1859, and was then free to fol- 
low the bent of his artistic genius. His father 
put him to work in the studio of a former pupil 
of Ingres, M. Lamothe. Here, the facility he 
displayed with his pencil was so great that he 
soon was permitted to paint in oils, and even ad- 
mitted, in May, 1862, to compete for the “ Prix 
de Rome.” The subject he chose was “ The 
Mother of Coriolanus entreating him to spare 
Rome.” It did not gain the prize, but created a 
very favorable impression on the jury, who pre- 
sented him with a special medal. He then un- 
dertook a large religious picture of the Entomb- 
ment. He thus writes to a friend on the subject, 
showing that even at twenty years of age he com- 
prehended artistic aims and aspirations : 


I am going to begin my great painting of the 
Entombment, of which you have seen the sketch. I 
have made all the studies for it from nature, and will 
have my canvas in two or three days. I am under- 
taking a gigantic performance, but think I shall be 
able to attain my end ; the ardor and energy I feel 
ought to enable me to cope with Herculean diffi- 


culties. 
superb. 

I will not exhibit it to the public unless fully con- 
vinced it is good. The best rule to make is, never 
to submit a work to hostile criticism unless you are 
satisfied with it yourself. As long as faults can be 
detected they must be rectified until the result re- 
alizes one’s best ideal. I will not be in a hurry, so 
that my judgment may have time to mature and lead 
the way, for it is the head and not the hand that 
ought to direct, and I feel sure it is impossible to 
make any progress in art unless the painter’s con- 
ceptions far surpass his mechanical power. I live a 
constant struggle against time, and, sad to say, am 
generally beaten. 

I work away like a slave (he says in another let- 
ter), never stopping in spite of the fogs and dark- 
ness round me. If poets love winter and s by 
the fireside, we artists abhor all that is not light, 
blessed light! Beautiful sun! glorious heat which 
permits us to work in shirt-sleeves and slippers. We 
can not paint with our feet on a chaufferette. We 
must have freedom of movement and a clear sky. 
Perhaps at some future time in my wanderings I may 
be able to find a more equable climate than ours, 
where the vault of heaven will be always blue above 
me. “Haine au gris!” will henceforward be my 
war-cry. 


At this period of his career began that crisis 
which all natures of any originality and strength 
have to undergo, when the leaven of young life, 
working within them, induces them to throw off 
the fetters of ancient habit and routine that have 
hitherto bound down their genius, and give it 
scope to respond to the impulse leading toward 
realism and life. 


I see my picture in imagination, and it is 


I know not (he writes to a friend) if I am be- 
ginning to understand the rich and infinite language 
of art better, but I seem to hear it spoken all round 
me, and by everybody. I see beauty in a country 
road, or in a hillside standing out against the sky, 
even in the blue of heaven reflected in the stream 
that runs beside a dirty Parisian street. Why can I 
not therefore find the same elevated, divine sensa- 
tions when my eyes are shut and not looking at what 
is round them? Then I only see prosaic stiffness 
and want of symmetry. Artists and poets ought to 
be given abodes above the clouds ; where (while their 
rhapsodies last) they might forget everything and lose 
their identity in the pure ether around them. No 
disturbing influence from the world should be al- 
lowed to enter, not a curl of earthly smoke should 
cloud their sky, only the faintest sound of church- 
bel!s might penetrate at rare intervals amid the har- 
monies of the infinite depths of blue. Why can one 
not from time to time cast off this tenement of clay, 
and be enabled to experience those sensations that 
are too delicate and subtile te pierce through the 
mortality that envelops us! Yes, I endeavor to 
make progress, but I think I am going through a 
period of great mental sterility. I have no doubt 
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you have felt the same. Entire worlds, before hid- 
den, are revealing themselves ; the heavy clouds that 
hid the mountain-tops are clearing away, illumining 
the shadows of the abyss. I feel as if I were being 
initiated into profound mysteries, which open vast 
horizons in art, and transport me into so pure and 
rarefied an atmosphere that I am almost suffocated, 
and my eyes blinded by the unaccustomed light. 
Still I believe I am expanding and advancing, 


From this moment we see him continually at 
the Louvre, studying the works of Titian or Paul 
Veronese, and forming the project of copying 
“The Marriage in Cana of Galilee” the size of 
the original. The Venetian painter’s splendor 
and stateliness had a peculiar fascination for him. 

In 1866 he again competed for the Prix de 
Rome, ghoosing as the subject of his picture 
“Thetis bringing Achilles the Arms forged by 
Vulcan.” He could not carry out the ideal he 
had formed for the goddess, and, utterly discour- 
aged, felt inclined to lay down his palette and 
brush and give up the contest in despair. The 
day of the decision was fast approaching, when 
the desponding artist, on going to spend an even- 
ing at the house of a friend, met a girl there 
whose expressive face and graceful appearance 
immediately inspired him. He hurriedly made a 
sketch of her, went home, and in twelve days the 
picture was repainted, sent in, and obtained the 
prize, Thetis being represented by the young 
lady. Having thus obtained what he had striven 
for during three years in vain, he allowed himself 
a holiday and went for a tour in Brittany, whence 
he brought back some powerful sketches. But 
the wild scenery of that rock-bound coast was 
not adapted for the development of his genius. 

“ How can one be strong,” he laments, “ in 
the face of such a waste of waters, under the in- 
fluence of this terrible raging sea, beating against 
the rocks that have dared to defy the ocean by 
opposing a dark and serried line to its tumultuous 
raging?” 

His soul hankered after the orange-groves 
and soft breezes of the south, and these he was 
soon destined to enjoy, for, according to the 
Academy rules, having gained the Prix de Rome, 
he was sent free of expense to the Eternal City. 
So, in the spring of the year 1867, we see him on 
his way, expressing his delight, and describing 
his impressions in a series of fresh and brilliant 
letters, dashed off to his father and intimate 
friends at spare moments snatched from his work. 
They, in fact, constitute the sole information we 
possess of his artistic life and aims at this pe- 
riod. 

Rome disappointed him: his dreams had sur- 
passed the reality; he found the Forum small 
and contracted : 


How could those conquerors, those giant heroes, 





find room to pass under such triumphal arches, with- 
out crushing against the walls the trophies and troops 
of slaves attached to their chariots? Think of the 
battlements of Nineveh, where twenty-five chariots 
could go abreast, and those ancient Indian temples, 
piled up fifteen stories high, with their hundreds of 
steps and bands of priests, where whole populations 
came to worship! I can not imagine Cesar or Ma- 
rius ascending to the Capitol by the narrow, unim- 
posing road we are told is the Via Sacra. 


Even St. Peter’s did not console him, or seem 
grand enough when seen near. But there was 
one artistic achievement which certainly realized 
his highest conceptions—the roof of the Sistine 
Chapel. 


It is a marvel of marvels (he exclaims). In 
general disposition and arrangement it is prodigious ! 
In tone it is soft, harmonious, and powerful, but has 
almost the effect of a nightmare on one’s senses. It 
gives a shock, like falling from a great height. It is 
too magnificent! After having seen it, a feeling of 
exhaustion came over me instead of the joy and plea- 
sure intercourse with the great masters generally 
gives. 

“ For me,” he says elsewhere, “ Michael An- 
gelo is a god one dreads to touch, for fear fire 
should come out of him and burn one up.” 

But what he enjoyed most were his walks and 
rides in the country round Rome. He thus de- 
scribes a sunset seen from the heights of Tuscu- 
lum: 


The Campagna stretched away in front of us, 
with Rome in the distance. A little to the left shone 
the sea ; then came Monte Cavo, with the picturesque 
village of Rocca di Papa clambering in tiers one 
above the other up the mountain-side ; still farther 
to the left stretched the Albanian Hills, while to the 
right lay the Sabine range, with their splendid out- 
line firm and accentuated as steel. As the sun got 
nearer the horizon, the trees covering the sides of 
Monte Cavo took the color almost of crimson velvet, 
the plain was bathed in roseate light, and the portion 
of the mountains in shadow turned a brilliant sap- 
phire blue. The sea glowed as if on fire, and great 
clouds loomed heavy overhead, It was superb! I 
now understand why the theatres of the ancients 
were so devoid of decoration. What could man do 
in the face of this wonderful Nature but lay down 
his brush and make the landscape his background ? 


He pays a visit to Liszt at the request of a 
friend, who had sent him one of his compositions 
to submit to the criticising eye of the great mu- 
sician, and thus writes of him: 


He received me with the most charming amia- 
bility. I rather trembled as I rang the bell, and 
although under the protection of a friend, who had 
already been presented to him, my heart beat as if I 
were on the point of being ushered into a dentist’s 
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consulting-room. I began stuttering and stammer- 
ing—Monseigneur, Monsignor, Monsieur |’Abbé, 
Maestro, etc., etc.—but he immediately put me at my 
ease by the dignity and simplicity of his manner. I 
ceased to tremble, and soon saw in the ferocious 
black-haired individual nothing but an enthusiastic, 
real artist, and a devoted friend of Camilles. He 
spoke to me of him with an admiration that seemed 
thoroughly genuine. He read over the “ Veni Crea- 
tor” while I was there, stopping every now and then 
to praise it. He then played, with all his fantastic 
power and energy, some bits from his own sympho- 
nies of Dante and St. Francis, and invited me to 
come and see him any Friday I liked. I had always 
imagined he was a foseur, but have changed my 
opinion, and was, on the contrary, profoundly im- 
pressed by his genius, charm, and good looks. 


Meantime our young artist was heaping up 
stores of knowledge and experience, though not 
actually doing any work. He writes accounts to 
his father and grandmother of expeditions to Ti- 
voli, luncheons eaten in the ancient Temple of 
the Sibyl, visits to the villas outside Rome, with 
their “ beautiful woods and fountains,” all de- 
scribed with a vitality and grace impossible to 
give an idea of in short extracts. Hearing there 
is a possibility of an eruption of Vesuvius he 
rushes off with a friend to Naples, where he is 
completely fascinated by the beauties around 
him. He writes from Sorrento: 


I am in paradise! What mornings, what days, 
and, above all, what nights! If you only could 
see the Bay of Naples reflecting the moon and stars, 
with the outline of Vesuvius in the distance! The 
calm! the silence! only broken every now and then 
by the sighing of the sea, which runs up, and dies in 
a ripple at our feet. 


If he goes on an expedition to Ostia duck- 
shooting, he misses all his birds, he is so ab- 
sorbed by the natural charms around him : 


The lakes stretch a great distance in the midst of 
vast plains, bounded on the horizon by the Sabine 
and Albanian Hills, and nearer at hand by forests of 
stone-pines that skirt the seashore. Nothing is finer 
than the effect of these somber, giant masses mir- 
rored in calm, clear water, which reflects also the 
blue of heaven, giving it the brilliancy of precious 
stones, Never did I feel further removed from civ- 
ilization, or more isolated than in the midst of the 
reeds which encircle the banks like a ring of gold. 
The primitive appearance of our little boats, the 
wild and woe-begone expression of our oarsmen, 
added to the illusion. It was one of those days that 
will long remain imprinted on my memory. 


In the middle of December, 1867, after a fly- 
ing visit to Paris, he returned to Rome, and set 
to work on his picture of “ Judith and Holofernes.” 
But his health broke down, and after struggling 


in vain against malaria and weakness, he was at 
last obliged to accept the doctor’s verdict, and 
leave the fever-weighted air of the ancient city. 
He immediately turned his steps toward 
Spain, the country of his dreams, and his abode 
(with the exception of the short interval spent at 
Tangiers) for the short space of life still left him. 
Here he for the first time was destined to make 
acquaintance with the works of Velasquez and 
Murillo, who exercised a less overwhelming effect 
on his mind than Michael Angelo, and led him ~ 
to the true cultivation of his powers. 


There are pictures all round us [he cries] in 
this enchanted land. In the cathedral at Burgos we 
saw some admirable groups of beggars. O Velas- 
quez! you are omnipresent here! your tones of 
color, in all their purity and clearness, abound in 
every corner and street! What a painter! “ Dio 
mio!” No one ever accomplished anything before 
his time except Titian and Tintoretto. What color! 
what charm! what originality and facility of execu- 
tion! What a pity he did not devote his marvel- 
ous talent and astounding power to more elevating 
themes! The impression would be incredible of a 
dramatic or pathetic subject painted with the same 
truth and simplicity in attitude and color, devoid of 
forced effects, apparent sacrifices, or any of the wire- 
pulling which has become traditional, and which is 
supposed to be the curriculum all art-students must 
undergo. May I be executed if I do not make 
leagues of progress at Madrid! I have begun a 
copy of one of the great master’s pictures. If we 
wait for political events to settle down before we 
start on our travels, it is more than probable I shall 
have plenty of time to do other work. We paint 
every day from half-past eight in the morning to six 
in the evening, for Signor Madrazo permits us to 
come before the museum opens, and we do not leave 
until it shuts. 


On the morning of the 29th of September, 
after going, as was their wont, to the gallery, and 
working quietly for about two hours, they ob- 
served a young artist deadly pale, whispering 
something to one of his companions, and sud- 
denly every one shut his paint-box. The custodi- 
ans took off their uniforms and appeared in plain 
clothes. In a few moments there was not a 
creature left in the place. They went down to 
the concierge, the doors were shut, Madrid was 
in a state of revolution. The young artists hast- 
ened home to leave their painting materials, and 
then sallied out to watch the course of events. 
For a few days they were thrown into the midst 
of the insurrection which deprived Isabella of 
her throne, and sent the Bourbons for some years 
out of Spain. ‘The friends did not waste their 
opportunities. “We make sketches on every 
side,” writes Henri. “Madrid is full of superb 
pictures, with its mixture of squalor and splen- 
dor, tapestries and flags.” 
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A little further on he tells his father: 


I am to do a portrait of Prim; it will be inter- 
esting work. He is ¢#e man just now in Spain. 
Wanted—a king. Do you know of one, by chance? 
If so, dispatch him here. He must be stupid, ugly, 
and have no political opinions or intelligence. Ex- 
istence in Spain is delightful, and is not nearly ap- 
preciated at its real value. It isa mine of wealth for 
a painter, putting out of the question the country 
and its inhabitants. The old Spanish masters seem 
more useful from an instructive point of view than 
unapproachable giants like Michael Angelo or Ra- 
phael. They admit you into their intimacy; they 
show you Nature in all her simplicity and dignity ; 
they do not attempt to hide the means they use, and 
ask nothing better than to initiate the tyro into the 
mysteries of art, and allow him to worship without 
crushing his soul with their sublime contempt. They 
have used the every-day light of the world, and 
thought beggars as well as kings worthy of their 
brush. Cripples, dwarfs, children, everything is use- 
ful, nothing rejected as vile or coarse. You have 
only to take your choice out of what they offer. 
There is no one-sided or distorted view of nature im- 
parted, and their work might have been done to-day, 
and no one would say it was out of date or old- 
fashioned. 

Our great difficulty has been to persuade the gyp- 
sies to sit tous. For a long time they would only 
consent to tell our fortunes, and then went away, 
but yesterday at last we induced three to pass the 
day at the atelier. We made a study of them; 
they are splendid. One of them is expecting to be- 
come a mother. I am to be godfather to the baby, 
which is to come into the world in the month of 
January. I should like to assist at a gypsy festival 
now I am one of the family. Our three friends of 
to-day promised to bring two more to-morrow. I 
hope they will give us letters of introduction to their 
relations in Andalusia, so that we may be well re- 
ceived there next year. 

We went [he says further on] a day or two 
ago to see the future mother, under the guidance of 
the honest fellow her husband, who showed us the 
way to the little suburb outside Madrid inhabited 
exclusively by gypsies. It was night. We entered 
a long, one-storied house divided into several com- 
partments; each family occupies one. A charcoal- 
fire was lit on the floor in the middle of the room. 
On one side were the mattresses on which they sleep. 
All the occupants sat in a circle warming themselves, 
the children perfectly naked. The donkeys passed 
freely backward and forward, eating the straw that 
was scattered about. 


Thus we find him making experience of every 
phase and form of life. Leaving his gypsy sur- 
roundings, he enters into all the fashionable gaye- 
ties of the Carnival. He describes some of the 
scenes they were spectators of with a graphic 
pen: ’ 


One afternoon, all the Prado, on the side of the 


Retiro, and close to the Alcala gate, was covered 
with rows of chairs, the occupants of which could 
only be compared to a brilliant flower-bed, with their 
parasols clustered together. Under each of these 
many-hued mushrooms glowed a pair of bright black 
eyes, however plain the rest of the face might be. 
There are very few women in Madrid also who as a 
rule do not boast a clear olive complexion that har- 
monizes with a surrounding of divers colors. Still, 
nothing is so admirable a set-off as the mantilla, and, 
thanks be to goodness, they are coquettish enough 
not entirely to forsake this for the artificial flowers 
and humming-birds of your Parisian hats. This is a 
country of strong contrasts, As the crowd were re- 
turning from the Carnival, the sound of a bell was 
heard coming down the “Carrera San Géronimo” ; 
it was the last sacrament being carried by the priest 
toadyingman, Immediately, according to Spanish 
custom, all the populace went down on their knees, 
and nothing could be imagined more grotesque than 
to see the masks, with their camel’s heads, monkey- 
faces, and devil’s tails, cast themselves piously on 
the earth. But let me take you away from all the 
gay crowd at about eleven o'clock at night into one 
of the wine-shops in the Calle de Toledo, little dens 
frequented by the common people and “oreros. Sit 
down with us, and take what these courteous fel- 
lows, with their bright-colored handkerchiefs and 
embroidered jackets, offer so hospitably. They pass 
their glasses, and, after you have done them the honor 
of drinking, they will put it to their lipstoo, Listen 
to Lola while she sings with her soft, mellow con- 
tralto one or two gypsy dirges, or a love-song, with 
its long-drawn sighs and monotonous rhythm, to 
which the guitar makes such an exquisite accom- 
paniment. Then “Hola! hdla! hdéla!” they jump 
up, clapping their hands. A handsome Picador be- 
gins to dance, showing his white teeth, and throw- 
ing himself from side to side, while he holds the silk 
scarf tied round his loins, And, when that is over, 
to bed! for we have ‘‘ work to do to-morrow.” 


It is curious how, amid this life of amuse- 
ment and occupation, one continually recurring 
thought comes back with sad persistence, as 
though a presentiment of his fate hung -over 
him : 


What I would give to read the future, and find 
written there the certainty of accomplishing what I 
want todo! If I could say to myself, ‘‘In two or 
three years’ time you will return laden with materials, 
you will have acquired plenty of knowledge, and you 
will have twenty-five years given you to make use of 
them!” Ah! then all would be well ; but to die on 
the road! never to reach the goal! that is what 
weighs on me like lead. 


A sudden stop was put to his enjoyment in 
the brilliant Spanish capital by the discourteous 
way in which Prim treated him on the subject 
of his portrait, which he came to see, and de- 
clared in a haughty, brusque manner, was not a 
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good likeness, or to his taste. Regnault, in con- 
sequence, left Madrid in disgust, taking the por- 
trait with him. “I traveled third class,” he 
exclaims, in the bitterness of his heart. “If 
there had been a sixth-class compartment on the 
railway I would have taken it, so humiliated did 
I feel.” : 

After shaking the dust of Madrid off his feet, 
he made up his mind at last to carry out his pro- 
ject of visiting the ancient palace of the Moors; 
and on the 12th of September, 1869, we find him 
and his brother in art, George Clairin, reveling 
in the artistic and natural beauties of Granada. 
Everything he had seen up to that time seemed 
effaced from his memory; the Alhambra com- 
pletely fascinated his imagination. He passed 
days amid its enchantments, working incessantly, 
as he tells his friends. He is absorbed painting 
water-colors of fantastic difficulty : 


I wish I could put into words what I think of 
Granada, queen of cities, with its turquoise sky, rose- 
color towers, and its golden, silver, and jeweled Al- 
hambra. For several days I could not do a stroke 
of work. I saw nothing but fe round me. What 
artists these Moors were ! 

We are living close to the palace. A stately 
avenue of trees leads from us to it. All around us 
is perfect in foliage, climate, and color; in a word, 
a dream of happiness! an Arabian Night’s tale! 
Since our arrival there has not been the smallest 
cloud on our horizon, not even a mist between us 
and the intense blue of heaven. The Alhambra is 
certainly magnificent. I spend hours every day de- 
ciphering the translations of the verses of the Koran 
that are written in a‘l directions on the walls. 


The news referring to the success of his pic- 
ture of “Judith and Holofernes” reached him 


faintly from Paris. He could not understand the 
enthusiasm, so emphatically expressed by the 
Parisians, for his productions. In the midst of 
such natural and artistic beauties the favorable 
opinion of his fellow citizens, which it had once 
been his highest ambition to obtain, seemed of 
no account. The view from the Alhambra, the 
panorama of mountains round, and the immense 
plain of the Vega stretching away in the blue 
distance, were all-sufficing. 


Life was too short [as he says] to read stupid pa- 
pers. One must keep all one’s eyesight for art. In 
our beautiful enchanted palace up here, where we 
are so tranquil and happy, no rumor of revolution 
even troubles us. We allow discussion and fighting 
to go on in the world, while we do homage to the 
genius of these old Moors, discovering every day 
new splendors and greater wonders and beauty of 
design. Divine Alhambra! whose walls in the morn- 
ing are emerald, by day pearl, and at sunset ame- 
thyst and gold. We wait every evening until the 
moon comes out, and after she has lit up the deli- 


cate tracery work, and put to sleep the genii and 
phantoms who haunt this marvelous fairy palace, we 
take our leave, regretfully turning round at every 
step, unable to take our eyes off the rose-color mar- 
ble columns that at certain moments take the mother- 
of-pearl flesh-iint of a lovely goddess. 


The only interest the two friends took in the 
revolution then going on in Spain arose from the 
fact of its delaying the arrival of their luggage, 
containing oil-paints and canvas, and thus pre- 
venting the execution of all the wonderful pic- 
tures they saw in imagination. Little did they 
then foresee the political events that were des- 
tined to wake them rudely out of their bliss, 
touching all nearest and dearest to their hearts, 
and dissipating the radiant visions around them 
with the icy breath of sadness and despair. 
Well might they say they could discern no cloud 
on the bright-blue sky of Spain; but there was 
one looming on the northern horizon, no bigger 
than a man’s hand, that was destined ere long to 
overshadow the heavens, chasing the brightness 
and sunshine out of their lives. 

With the restlessness and energy of his na- 
ture, Henri, now that he had become acquainted 
with the works of the Moors in Spain, felt im- 
pelled to study them also in Africa. So his next 
letters are dated from Tangiers, where the festi- 
val of Ramadan was in course of celebration ; 
and he soon saw enough to convince him that a 
lengthened residence in the old African town 
would be of great advantage artistically. His 
pockets were full of, money, as he had just sold 
his picture of “ Saléme” to a dealer for five hun- 
dred and sixty pounds. He therefore took a stu- 
dio, and wrote to his friend George Clairin, to 
Granada, telling him he must come over. And 
there they set up house together, decorating the 
interior in the style of their beloved Alhambra, 
painting the walls themselves. 


I shall certainly do my work for the exhibition 
here. I am twenty times better and happier than in 
Rome, with its oppressive atmosphere and theatrical- 
looking models. Our rooms are covered, couches 
and floor, with Eastern carpets. We have become 
quite Moorish in our habits and customs ; always 
leave our slippers at the door. No chairs are al- 
lowed in the establishment ; all European ugliness 
is strictly prohibited. Our domestics consist of La- 
graine, my servant, who superintends the prepara- 
tion of colors and canvas, photography and carpen- 
try; Nana, our cook, and Ali Pata, my groom, a 
small, shriveled-up monstrosity of fifty, as ugly as 
he is intelligent. Besides these we have an Arab 
boy who does all the marketing and out-door work, 
and, to complete the establishment, a lovely Moorish 
girl, who not only ‘‘ poses” to us herself, but brings 
her friends too. Imagine the picture we have around 
us when we ascend to the balcony at the top of our 
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abode, the snow-white town, descending in terraces 
to the sea, like a staircase of marble steps. All the 
flat roofs covered with groups of Moorish women 
and negresses, seated on carpets or standing about, 
hanging out their washing on cords stretched across. 
The combination made by their yellow turbans, sil- 
ver-embroidered petticoats, and rose-color or green 
handkerchiefs, is wonderful. At last, in truth, we 
see the East. I will so impregnate myself with beau- 
ty and light, that I need not be afraid of returning 
to our dull, every-day world, and forgetting the ex- 
periences I have made here. When I live in Paris 
again, I shall only have to shut my eyes to summon 
up Moors, fellahs, Hindoos, enchanted palaces, gold- 
en plains, azure lakes, in fact all the East. O bless- 
ed, thrice blessed light! They tell me it is better 
to intrust the “Saléme” (which I am sending off) 
to a cockle-shell of a sailing vessel than to a Span- 
ish railway. I forget the story: look it up for me. 
The moment is chosen immediately after Saléme has 
danced before Herod, which will explain the tossed 
hair and short dress. ‘ 


The appearance of this work in the Paris 
Salon was the artistic event of the year. The 
idea was an entirely new one. There was no 
composition, no story told; it simply depended 
on extraordinary execution for the effect pro- 
duced. The charge of sensuality was brought 
against it, and here certainly we think Regnault 
must plead guilty; but was it not the fault of the 
age in which he lived, and the people for whom 
he painted? Both the artist and his countrymen 
required purifying of the great national sin of 
materialism in a fire such as no country ever 
went through before. He was destined, alas! 
to succumb, carrying with him all the unfulfilled 
promises of his youth, and all the possibilities 
his admirers prophesied for him. From the charge 
of seeking to startle by selecting original and 
bizarre subj:cts, he defends himself indignantly : 


I have no intention of revolutionizing or dazzling 
the public mind. It would be a blunder to attempt 
it, and I hope you do not believe me capable of such 
want of enlightenment. I paint whatever comes 
into my head, and appears to me simple and natu- 
ral. If my critics profess to think I try to ape ec- 
centricity, I can not prevent their doing so. Re- 
member, I am left to my own inspirations here, I 
see no other artistic work, and follow, uninfluenced, 
my personal sen‘’ment and manner of seeing things. 
I dare say, however, it is true that I do not give suf- 
ficient solidity and depth of tone. The fact is, I 
paint in the midst of brilliant sunshine, and am ac- 
customed to see figures on a background of dead 
white, which most likely has induced me to use a 
wrong keynote in the pervading color. I have no 
doubt I am off the right path altogether. Do write 
to me, and say sincerely what you think of the pic- 
ture I now send. 


He had a magic power of putting the sun- 








shine amid which he lived upon his canvas, 
Can we not all of us remember turning in from 
the murky atmosphere of the London streets to 
a small, dark gallery in Bond Street, and standing 
astonished opposite the “ Execution without Judg- 
ment,” dazzled by the light and luminousness of 
the sky, and sunlit marble steps, at the foot of 
which lay the decapitated figure, the red blood 
running down and staining the whiteness of the 
staircase? It was the work of a young Titian, 
playing with the gifts the gods had bestowed 
upon him. 

The announcement of the declaration of war 
fell like a thunderbolt from a cloudless sky upon 
the two friends, shivering their bright dreams 
into fragments ; destroying the peace and happi- 
ness of the life they were leading amid the pic- 
turesque and artistic surroundings of their Afri- 
can home. Like the rest of their countrymen, 
they at first expected to hear of nothing but tri- 
umph and victory; all the more cruel, therefore, 
was their disappointment and grief when the 
news of the disasters and misfortunes that befell 
the French arms reached them. They had no 
longer any heart to paint, and spent their whole 
time awaiting the arrival of the steamer from 
Gibraltar with the last papers and telegrams, or 
rushing off to official headquarters to learn more 
accurate information. When the news got very 
bad they made up their minds to hasten to the aid 
of their unfortunate country. Regnault writes: 
“ We are off, father. We must return home and 
learn to handle heavier tools than the palette and 
brush ; France has need of all her sons to aid her 
in her vast distress.” 

Toward the middle of September he and his 
friend Clairin reached Paris, trembling lest they 
should find it already invested, and all possibility 
of entrance cut off. Those who had known Re- 
gnault before were struck by the difference that 
three years had wrought in him. Their memory 
was that of an enthusiastic young student, full of 
charm but reckless and wild. They found the 
same enthusiasm restrained and kept in check; 
the same charm considerably enhanced by the 
moral improvement effected in heart and mind. 
He was now matured, serious, having placed his 
affections high, and above those affections his 
duty and honor. He enrolled himself at first in a 
battalion of “ Franc-Tireurs,” but yielded shortly 
afterward to the persuasions of his friends, and 
entered the ranks of the National Guard. A 

feeling of devotion animated him, and gave him 
that zaive and sublime confidence which sup- 
ported the brave defenders of Paris to the last. 
Amid all the stress and bustle of war, however, 
his heart turned often to his work and his sunny 
home at Tangiers. Seventeen days before his 
death he writes to a friend at Gibraltar: 
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I do not know if you ever received the letter I 
sent you by balloon-post six weeks ago. I was then 
on the point of starting for the front with Clairin, 
and have been kept here for a month doing duty in 
the advanced posts, sleeping in the snow on the 
frozen earth, or on a lake of half-thawed mud, some- 
times with not a thing to eat, but obliged to march 
every day twelve hours, knapsack on back—fasting : 
in fact, all the delights of active warfare—in a severe 
winter campaign. We slept under a tent at the foot 
of Mont Valérien, exposed to the most violent and 
cutting wind during the three coldest nights of the 
year, the thermometer marking fifteen to seventeen 
degrees below zero. Several men were frozen to 
death. It was a'sore trial for all, but almost un- 
bearable for me, who had passed three winters in a 
warm climate. Let us hope our sufferings will be 
of some avail. We get no news from outside, and 
have no idea how things are going. My father has 
been a prisoner ever since the beginning of the siege, 
and I have had no news of him for the last three or 
four months. The population of Paris are very calm, 
they bear the deprivations they have to undergo 
with extraordinary patience. No one complains; 
all have become resigned, and only ask as a reward 
good news of the fighting in the provinces, and the 
joy of taking part in the last struggle that is destined 
to deliver Paris. Be good enough to look after Le- 
graine, my servant, and see if he is still at Tangiers ; 
if not, ascertain who is taking care of my studio. In 
case I should die in this war, M. Clairin (George’s 
father) possesses a paper in which my last wishes 
are written, and he is authorized to repay any dis- 
bursements made by you or others. 


And yet, though he faced death thus calmly, 
he had every reason to be enamored of life. 
Since his return a marriage he had long wished 
for had been decided on, and whenever he could 
snatch a moment from military duties they were 
spent with his betrothed. But the darkness of 
the political horizon dimmed the brightness even 
of his personal future; he could not hold up 
against the pervading feeling of gloom; he went 
through the regular routine of his life with the 
same persevering precision and heroism, but all 
the energy of trust and confidence had gone. 

He kept a journal during his long nights of 
vigil at his post, in which we can see how this 
sadness weighed on him. 


We have lost a great many of the rank and file 
[he writes] ; the gaps must be filled, and with bet- 


ter, stronger men. This ought to be a lesson to us. 
We must not permit ourselves to be enervated by a 
life of easy pleasure. Existence for its own sake is 
no longer possible. A short time ago it was the 
fashion to believe in nothing but enjoyment, but to- 
day the Republic calls on us to lead a pure, honor- 
able, serious life, and to offer up our souJs and bodies 
on the altar of our country, and in a more extended 
Sense as a sacrifice in the cause of emancipated hu- 
manity. 


As a common soldier, Regnault had shirked 
none of the duties of his position. His captain, 
struck by his zeal, intelligence, and courage, 
offered him promotion. Regnault declined the 
honor, however, and gave his reasons in an ad- 
mirably simple, patriotic letter. He says in one 
paragraph : 

Perhaps the qualities of coolness and submission, 
which you are pleased to acknowledge I possess, 
might, thanks to your instruction, have made me a 
passable officer. But I am afraid that my very small 
experience in military affairs might expose me to the 
necessity of receiving instruction from those of a 
lower grade than myself, who would be more worthy 
and capable of filling the position. My example, 
therefore, will be of more avail than my commands, 
I have decided to undergo the fatigues and trials of 
the profession without faltering, to be always well to 
the front, and so encourage those of my comrades 
who might be inclined to hesitate. In me you have 
a good soldier, do not lose him for the sake of making 
an inferior officer. 


Regnault was killed in the performance of his 
duty, at Bougival, on the 19th of January, struck 
down by almost the last shot fired under the 
walls of Paris. The mobilized battalions of the 
National Guard had received an order to attack 
the Prussians intrenched behind the walls of the 
park of Bougival. The French soldiers fought 
heroically all day, but to no effect. When even- 
ing came the command to retire was given. 

Among those whose fate was uncertain was 
Henri Regnault. His comrades had seen him 
lingering behind, and implored him to come on 
with them. “I only want to fire off my last car- 
tridges, and will join you directly,” answered the 
brave young voice through the smoke and twi- 
light. It was the last ever seen or heard of him. 
The news of his disappearance was known that 
night in Paris. All, however, were unwilling to 
believe he was killed. George Clairin set himself 
at dawn next day to seek his friend on the field 
of battle, but in vain, and it was only on the 22d 
of January that the body was recognized among 
the dead brought to the cemetery of Pére La- 
chaise for burial. The effect the confirmation 
of his sad fate caused in Paris was most remark- 
able. Although suffering under the humiliation 
of a vast national disaster, there were tears left 
to shed for the loss of him who had died so 
bravely fighting in her cause. The funeral ser- 
vice was read on the eve of the capitulation of 
the capital, the solemn silence being only broken 
at rare intervals by the boom of the cannon on 
the distant ramparts. 

Henri’s family were absent, ignorant even of 
his sad fate; but a wreath of white lilac that lay 
on his coffin testified there was one who mourned 
more deeply and hopelessly than even father, 
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brother, or sisters. All the artistic and literary 
world were present also to do their young com- 
rade honor ; for, in those cultivated circles where 
art reigns supreme and is a portion of the national 
life and pride, they felt a ray of brightness had 
departed, and that the angel of death had indeed 
dealt them a cruel blow. Although he had only 
exhibited a few works, all had felt, with the ap- 
preciative sensibility of their race, that there was 


the promise of a great artist in the brave, bright 
spirit that had been snatched from among them. 
And so, during the cruel, sad months that fol- 
lowed, the great city shed many a tear on his 
grave, chanted many a poem in his honor, and 
enshrined his memory for ever in her great, beat- 
ing heart, among those of her best loved and 
most gifted children. 
Temple Bar. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF DRAWING-ROOMS. 


ie most English middle-class houses there ex- 
ists, or till lately existed, a certain mysterious 
and reverend apartment known as the drawing- 
room. In homes of the most Philistine type this 
solemn shrine of the household gods was always 
regarded as far too sacred for common and every- 
day usage. The family lived, as a rule, in the 
“parlor,” or the breakfast-room, and only ap- 


proached the higher sanctum on Sunday after-. 


noons., Visitors were duly ushered into it for 
formal calls, and other important diplomatic cere- 
monies took place within its mystical precincts. 
Some enlightened denizens of Philistia even went 
so far as to retire into its awful shades after din- 
ner, and there decorously to play their accustomed 
rubber. But none of them ever dreamed of really 
4iving in the drawing-room. They would almost 
as soon have thought of living in Canterbury 
Cathedral, or in the state apartments of Windsor 
Castle. The drawing-room was set apart for 
purposes of pomp and solemnity, and it would 
have been sacrilege to desecrate its sanctity with 
the trivialities of ordinary life. It was the Capi- 
tol and the Acropolis of that ceremonial govern- 
ment which, as Mr. Herbert Spencer assures us, 
formed the earliest and the most long-lived form 
of human administration. 

The appearance and appurtenances of the 
good, old-fashioned drawing-room were strictly 
in keeping with these its solemn functions, It 
had a desolate and comfortless air, as though it 
were not habitually inhabited. The chairs were 
straight-backed and fragile, so that to lean against 
them was perilous to life and limb. The sofas 
were constructed so as to afford a maximum of 
corners with a minimum of repose. A large and 
rickety rosewood table, with many curves and 
wriggles, occupied and blocked up the center of 
the room. A heavy-looking ormolu gas-chande- 
lier hung above it, with curves and wriggles to 
match, The paper was white-and-gold, with a 
sparse and stingy-looking pattern, which con- 
tributed its share to the prevailing coldness of 


the general effect. A family portrait and a cou- 
ple of water-colors represented pictorial art ; a few 
never-opened volumes of Tupper and Longfellow, 
interspersed with the “ Illustrated Birthday Gift,” 
did duty for literature upon the meaningless cen- 
ter-table. Two flower-bespangled porcelain vases, 
the ceramic treasures of the establishment, flanked 
the mantel-piece. Worse than all, a covering of 
chintz above the blue satin on chairs and sofas, 
removed only on Christmas-day or marriage fes- 
tivities, but allowed to remain z# sz#u even on 
Sunday afternoon, openly proclaimed the strict 
artificiality of the drawing-room. “Let no one 
venture to be at his ease,” the whole place cried 
out with all its mutely blatant mouths, “for this 
is not a common room in which one may dare to 
be comfortable, but a serious-minded and re- 
spectable English drawing-room.” 

It must be allowed that only in the darkest 
regions of Philistia, in the very Gaths and Aske- 
lons of Great Britain, could drawing-rooms quite 
as dreary as these be found; and there they may 
still be found by the dozen. But even in com- 
paratively cultivated families the same general 
type might be traced, though in a less virulent 
form. The members of the household used the 
room freely, and made themselves as happy as 
they consistently could on the rectangular sofa 
and the straight-backed chairs; but the general 
arrangement of the furniture remained the same, 
and the whity-gold paper vied as elsewhere with 
the massive ormolu mirror-frame above the white- 
marble mantel-piece. The table still occupied the 
central place of honor, while the great chandelier 
still hung above it with its corona of white-globed 
lights. In short, in spite of minor differences, 
the drawing-room archetype was preserved in 
Brompton and South Kensington, as the verte- 
brate archetype is preserved alike in the fish, the 
bird, or the mammal. 

If we inquire historically into the evolution of 
drawing-rooms, the reason for this general unity 
of design will become apparent. Mr. Darwin 
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tells us that birds and reptiles have correspond- 
ing limbs because they are descended from a 
common ancestor. So, it seems, almost all draw- 
ing-rooms have certain features alike, because 
they are derived from a common predecessor, the 
aboriginal living-room. 
differentiated stage of combined dining- and draw- 
ing-room, which may still be found in most of 
our cottages and farmhouses, the table for the 
family meals stands in the center, while the chairs 
and couches are set with their backs against the 
wall. From such an original type all the other 
varieties of reception-rooms have been evolved 
by slow degrees. 

The dining-room, of course, adheres most 
closely to the primitive form. The center of the 
room is the most convenient station for the table ; 
and the chairs, when not actually in use, may 
stand against the wall as well as anywhere else. 
The sideboard is but a slight deviation from the 
ancestral dresser, while the other furniture is use- 
ful rather to fill up space than to subserve any 
special object. But the drawing-room, while 
varying in several minor particulars, still foolishly 
adheres with siavish fidelity to many features of 
the original living-room. The table, rounded or 
cut into an oval, and twisted, as to its legs, out 
of all recognition, remains irrationally in the cen- 
ter of the room. The overhanging gas-chande- 


lier replaces the candle or lamp which, in the 
primitive dining-room, naturally stood upon the 
table itself. All the other pieces of furniture oc- 
cupy places assigned to them through survival 


from the elder custom. In fact, the drawing- 
room is a fair instance of the persistence of type, 
even after the type has become comparatively 
useless. 

It may be objected to my theory of the origin 
of drawing-rooms—I do not mean intentionally 
to parody Mr. Pickwick’s famous speculations on 
the Hampstead Ponds—that the state apartments 
in our halls and castles, as well as in the town 
houses of the upper classes, have never conformed 
to this aboriginal cottage type. But, really, the 
line of descent in the two cases is quite distinct. 
The old medizval hall, where the baron dined at 
high-table on the dais, and the retainers sat at 
the lower board on the sunken floor below, was 
really and essentially a dining-room, like that of 
good old farmhouses in our own day. It still 
survives in the halls of our Oxford and Cam- 
bridge colleges. At the Renaissance, however, 
when Italian mansions took the place of mediz- 
val castles, the traveled nobleman, who had seen 
the palaces of Florence or Genoa, brought back 
many new-fangled notions for his town-hduse in 
the fashionable quarter of the Strand, and his 
country residence at Knowle or Berry Pomeroy. 
He added to the old dining-hall the modern with- 
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drawing-room, into which he retired after dinner 
with the ladies of his family. These withdraw- 
ing-rooms were furnished from the first on the 
Italian model, just as Italian terraces were laid 
out in the garden, and Italian art was imitated 
on the walls. It was an Italianizing age, when 
Spenser modulated his stanza on Tuscan stan- 
dards, and Shakespeare laid the scenes of his 
dramas at Verona or Venice. From such a 
beginning all our upper-class Belgravian draw- 
ing-rooms have taken their form; and nobody 
can fail to recognize in their furniture, even at 
this day, many traits of the original Italian spirit, 
though somewhat obscured by later French in- 
novations of the Louis Quinze epoch. 

Now, whence did the Italians get their early 
palaces? Certainly by descent from the great 
Roman halls and villas. And these were not 
framed at all upon our northern model, but were 
developments from the very ancient primitive 
Helleno-Italian house. They were based upon 
the open roof, the dark inner apartments, and 
the great, smoke-blackened cieling of the com- 
mon dining-room. The Roman aétréum never 
looked in the least like our own drawing-rooms, 
because the original Roman dinner was served 
on small movable tables. In the earliest times, 
when the family lived entirely in the a¢rzum, the 
only permanent furniture which it contained con- 
sisted of a few stools and benches, together with 
the movable brazier on the central hearth. Ata 
later date, when meals were taken in a separate 
apartment, the a¢rzum became a real reception- 
room ; but its decorations were mainly confined 
to the mosaic pavement, the marble pillars, the 
frescoed walls, and the few simple though shape- 
ly stools or tripods for the guests. Thus the later 
Italian hall in the palaces of Genoa or Florence, 
derived from this original type, never resembled 
our solid-looking English drawing-rooms, but 
was rather conspicuous for the lightness, not to 
say the meagerness, of its upholstery. It de- 
pended more for its effect upon frescoed cielings, 
parquetry or mosaic floors, and walls covered by 
acres of painted canvas, than upon the “ superior 
marble-covered consoles” or the “ elegant rose- 
wood center-tables”’ of our own British house- 
hold furnishers. This wide difference of origin 
sufficiently explains the difference of appearance 
between the drawing-rooms of our ancient Eliza- 
bethan mansions and those of our médern mid- 
dle-class villas. 

But, to pass on from this too curious question 
of historical evolution, let us suppose a rational 
human being, emancipated from the hereditary 
prejudices of his race, were to bend his mind to 
the profound task of furnishing and decorating 
an ordinary simple English drawing-room de 
novo, What would be the principles which must 
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guide him in making the six boundary-walls, in- 
cluding the floor and cieling, together with their 
contents, as pretty, as comfortable, and as useful 
as is compatible with the nature of our climate 
and habits? In other words, how oug&? simple 
middle-class English people to furnish the room 
in which they ordinarily live? This is a question 
which has often been asked of late years, but 
none of the answers seem to me completely sat- 
isfactory. I do not mean that they are too dog- 
matic, for on the present occasion I mean, with 
my reader’s kind permission, to dogmatize some- 
what freely on my own account; but they have 
all been a trifle too irrational, too ready to take 
for granted the very points which need demon- 
stration. Suppose, then, we attempt to decide 
haw a reasonable and artistically minded man 
would naturally go to work if he wished to set 
up his own drawing-room upon reasonable and 
artistic principles. 

Following the unexceptionable advice of Mrs. 
Glasse, he would probably begin by first catching 
his hare. And here, at the very outset, he would 
be very likely to meet with a difficulty, seeing 
that so many drawing-rooms are, from the be- 
ginning, badly and irrationally constructed. But 
we will grant, for argument’s sake, that he is 
lucky enough to meet with an honestly built 
room, having sufficient light, air, and breathing- 
space, together with a sound wooden floor, a 
sound plaster cieling, and sound unpapered walls. 
We shall not endow him with anything so mag- 
nificent as a carved oak cieling, a handsome 
wainscot, or an inlaid floor; for these, desirable 
as they are, can not come within the reach of the 
average modest English householder. We must 
content ourselves with trying our experiment up- 
on an ordinary London cottage of the type which 
radiates from every main thoroughfare in the 
great western and southwestern district. But, if 
possible, we shall stipulate for a bay-window in 
front, which is not too extravagant a request 
even in a region of exorbitant ground-rents and 
narrow, flattened building-lots. Any suggestion 
of a curve, or even a diagonal line, must be 
gratefully welcomed as breaking the dismal mo- 
notony of the four square corners. 

Having got his room, our imaginary house- 
holder’s next point will be to arrange for the 
-decoration and management of its framework— 
the cieling, floor, and walls. This is really by 
far the most important question in the whole fur- 
‘nishing process ; for, if you once get your frame- 
work properly arranged, the room will look well 
“with any furniture or no furniture at all. Every 
‘time you look up, the eye must necessarily fall on 
one or other of the six boundary-walls. On the 
other hand, no amount of taste and care be- 
«stowed upon cabinets, vases, and mirrors will 








atone for a heavy, ugly paper, a staring carpet, 
or a cold white cieling covered with a huge radial 
monstrosity in plaster-of-Paris. Good paintings 
are beautiful objects for the eye to rest upon, but 
they will not strike us so much if they stand 
floating in a sea of pictorial red roses tied to- 
gether in bunches by festoons of white-and-gold 
ribbon. Hence the desirability of taking your 
room unpapered, and, as far as possible, undeco- 
rated. For, if you find it already papered and 
painted, the chances are a hundred to one that 
you will have to pull all the landlord’s or previous 
proprietor’s work to pieces, and begin the whole 
task of decoration afresh. 

First of all, then, we must start with the 
paper; for this will give the general tone to the 
room, especially as regards its prevailing colors. 
We can settle nothing as to painting the panels, 
doors, and window-frames, or as to choosing the 
carpet and furniture, until we know the back- 
ground with which they are to harmonize. One 
of the greatest mistakes committed by people of 
well-meaning intentions, but insufficient experi- 
ence, is that of buying this, that, and the other 
separate article because it is in itself pretty, 
without reference to the other objects which 
must form part of the total effect with it. To 
prevent such inharmonious combinations of sev- 
erally beautiful shapes and colors, we must needs 
begin with the universal background—the wall- 
paper. About this there can now be little hesi- 
tation, for good patterns in wall-papers have al- 
most driven the old crude whity-gold abomina- 
tions out of the market. What one needs in the 
framework of one’s room is some restful and 
rich-looking mass of neutral color, on which the 
eye may anywhere fall without being distracted 
by divergent rows and crosses of the pattern. 
The beautiful deep-tinted modern papers with 
flowing and interlacing floral designs, suggested 
by natural forms, but treated, as all decorative 
work should be treated, conventionally rather 
than pictorially, supply us with the very frame- 
work which we need. We do not want to cover 
our rooms with some little picture of a bunch of 
flowers, repeated four hundred and fifty times 
over, so that wherever we turn we see the same 
inevitable object staring straight in our faces. 
Even a very pretty picture—a flower-piece of 
Dutch fidelity—would pall upon the eye if one 
had to look at it in four hundred and fifty sepa- 
rate copies about a hundred times a day ; but the 
flower-bunch of the wall-paper, instead of being 
a miniature by Weenix, is a very coarse wood- 
engraving from a very inartistic and unfinished 
sketch. Nor do we want a cold mass of white 
and pearl-gray to chill us every time we turn our 
eyes away—Damon from his book, and Phyllis 
from her crewel-work. We require something 
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which will look rich and warm, at the same time 
that no one point attracts our eye rather than 
another. I shall not insist further on this point, 
however, because it has been often enough in- 
sisted on already during the last few years, and 
those who do not at once prefer the new style to 
the old will not be converted by any deliberate 
argument against the evidence of their own eyes. 
There are people who, when the esthetic revolu- 
tion first supplied them with its exquisite pat- 
terns, joyfully and thankfully accepted them at 
first sight ; and there are people who voted them 
“ gloomy,” and preferred the aboriginal bunch of 
roses or the ancestral gold-and-white lozenges. 
Concerning these, as concerning all other mat- 
ters of taste, the wisdom of centuries has de- 
cided, non est disputandum. 

Having chosen our piecing, then—a graceful 
pomegranate or Queen Anne pattern, let us say, 
in subdued tones of blue or green—the next 
question that arises is this: Shall we have a 
dado? This is a point on which one should 
speak with diffidence, for the highest living au- 
thority on artistic decoration—the man who has 
done more than any other to spread esthetic cul- 
ture among our middle-class homes—has pro- 
nounced most unmistakably against the use of 
paper dados. He will not design them, print 
them, or permit them to be sold at his estab- 
lishment, on the ground that they are base imita- 
tions of a genuine polished wooden or solid tile 
wainscot. Nevertheless, if one may differ from 
so high an authority—and after all, in matters of 
taste, each man can but follow his own lights—I 
can not see the force of this objection. The 
paper dado does not pretend to be anything but 
paper, and it affords an agreeable break in the 
otherwise monotonous coup d’@il from floor to 
cieling. If, indeed, it were colored to represent 
tiles, or marble, or carved oak, the same con- 
demnation might fall upon it as falls on all other 
deceptions and shams whatsoever; but the paper 
dado of our own day seldom makes any false 
pretense of any sort, preferring to be its own 
simple self rather than to masquerade as Persian 
tile or inlaid stonework. Such an honest deco- 
rative dado, well treated on purely ornamental 
principles, I humbly venture to believe, does not 
transgress any rule of good taste or good feeling. 
We might almost as well object to wall-papers 
as being spurious imitations of fresco. On the 
other hand, the man who does not like a dado 
can do without one with an easy conscience, and 
need not imagine, like many good people who 
look with wonder at Mr. Du Maurier’s clever 
“gsthetic” caricatures in “ Punch,” that a dado 
and a Japanese screen are absolutely indispensa- 
ble elements in the “artistic” drawing-room. 

If we elect to have a dado, the next thing to 


settle is its color. As a rule, the paper designers 
attempt to settle this question for us dogmatically 
behind our backs, by designing a particular dado 
for each of their patterns. Of course the up- 
holstering decorator—who has passed at a bound 
from his old unreasoning habit of graining imita- 
tion oak and hanging dingy dining-room curtains 
to his new but equally unreasoning habit of pro- 
found acquiescence to artistic authority—will do 
his best to push the prescribed dado upon you 
with its corresponding piecing, and you will need 
a little firmness if you are determined to strike 
out a path for yourself. The ordinary plan is to 
design the skirting in the same general lines as 
those of the paper, and only to introduce variety 
in the depth of the tone and the diversity of the 
pattern. But a very rich and striking effect can 
be produced by making the dado contrast rather 
than harmonize with the wall above it. Thus, if 
your paper has neutral greens and blues for its 
prevalent tone, the dado may be in deep choco- 
late red, almost brown. A flock-paper adds to 
the heavy appearance, and so improves the re- 
sult; but in this case the dado should only rise a 
very few feet from the floor, or the room will look 
gloomy. Such an experiment, however, should 
be tried very tentatively, for unless the contrast 
is exactly in the right tones the general effect will 
not be good. Those who distrust their own 
judgment will do more wisely in following the 
mute advice of the original designer, and accept- 
ing without question the dado which he has pro- 
vided for his own paper. 

After thus settling the main keynote of color 
for his whole background, our imaginary house- 
holder might next proceed to paint the woodwork 
of the doors and windows. Doubtless he will 
find these already daubed to imitate impossibly 
coarse-grained and knotty planks of oak. But, if 
he wishes to introduce any harmony into his room, 
he must go to the expense of scraping off this 
ugly decoration. I am writing, of course, not for 
those who can afford to paint their walls and 
cielings in costly designs, but merely for those 
humbler people who can not go beyond paper 
and whitewash. Even for these, however, a good 
plain color on doors and windows is indispen- 
sable. The paint should not be shiny but dulled, 
or, in technical language, “flatted.” With such 
a paper as that hinted at above, the woodwork 
might be painted in two slightly different tints of 
neutral green—the framework in a darker and 
the panels in a lighter shade, each of them cor- 
responding to one of the principal shades in the 
piecing. If the contrasting dado has been used, 
then a narrow line of the contrasting hue might 
run along the molding of the panels; say, in this 
case, a dark chocolate-red, laid upon the concave 
beveled rim which is generally found on ordinarv 
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doors. The whole framework of the wall will 
thus be complete and harmonious in itself. 

The cieling—I adopt the etymological spell- 
ing advisedly—is the great crux of most small 
middle-class houses. ‘The plasterer has wreaked 
his utmost upon it, and it usually remains a dire 
monument of his defacing powers. In the cen- 
ter stands a large and very heavy radiating star 
in plaster-of-Paris, technically known as a rose, 
and forming a sort of solidified halo around the 
point from which hangs the inevitable gas-chan- 
delier. In France these roses, though far from 
beautiful, are generally less obtrusively monstrous 
than in England; but our national taste has 
magnified their dimensions, especially in the mat- 
ter of thickness, till they look like a ponderous 
impending mass, ever ready to crush the chande- 
lier below. Then the sides are further decorated 
by a large and equally heavy cornice or frieze, with 
deep and much-involved convolutions. These 
roses and cornices stand more than anything else 
in the way of all rational and artistic decoration. 
As they stand they are absolutely hopeless. For- 
tunately, however, they are by no means fixtures. 
Indeed, they are very lightly fastened on, and can 
be easily removed by the workmen. If we adopt 
this simple course, we can then proceed to paper 
the cieling, and for those who can not afford ex- 
pensive materials or workmanship this is cer- 
tainly the best thing to do with it. A good re- 
tiring paper, with a small and unobtrusive pat- 
tern, will serve admirably for this purpose, and 
will give an air of great richness to the cieling. 
A geometrical figure is the safest, but a small 
running floral design, without any salient point 
or large single flowers, may be used with good 
results. In the latter case, however, the dado 
should be carried very high, say so as to cover 
two-thirds of the wall, and should be almost as 
light as the piecing, or else the total effect will 
be too heavy. There is no need to be puritani- 
cal about the color of the paper on the cieling: 
it may be somewhat brighter than the wall, and 
may introduce a few patches of comparatively 
well-marked blossoms. The eye seldom wanders 
upward, and so the cieling does not require such 
a restful and quiet tone as the four walls, which 
meet our gaze whichever way we turn. A bor- 
der should of course divide the cieling-paper from 
that on the walls, as well as the dado from the 
piecing. Even the frieze, if it consists of simple 
lines, may be retained and utilized by washing it 
with harmonious tints, so as to break the transi- 
tion between the two surfaces. 

Supposing, however, that the removal of the 
rose appear too serious a step, it is possible to 
improve the plain whitewashed cieling to some 
extent by adding a little pink and yellow pigment 
to the wash, instead of the ordinary pale blue. 





This takes off somewhat from the coldness and 
baldness of the pale cieling, by giving it a cream- 
colored or écru tone. Even the irrepressible rose 
and frieze improve in appearance under the influ- 
ence of the richer tint, and look a trifle less hide- 
ous than before. Then, as we shall see hereafter 
that the gaslight in our drawing-room must not 
depend from the center of the room, it will be 
possible partially to hide the peccant rose by 
hanging up a Japanese parasol from the knob 
formed by the disused pipe. The bright but 
usually well-assorted crimson and green in the 
center of the parasol, and the dark-blue strip of 
border, make a little mass of warm and brilliant 
coloring which relieves the otherwise bare ex- 
panse of écru whitewash. To be sure, our higher 
artistic authorities would disapprove of the para- 
sol as “ meretricious ” ; but, when people can not 
afford peacock decorations and Oriental tiles, a 
little bit of pretty bright color, even on a shilling 
paper umbrella, is not to be despised in its own 
way. No addition of cream-color to the white- 
wash, however, and no Japanese parasol to hide 
the rose, will ever make up for the paper on the 
cieling. Nothing else within the range of eco- 
nomical folks will give the same rich and fully 
decorated effect, the same idea of a complete 
framework for the drawing-room as a whole. 
Make the best you can of a white or whitish ciel- 
ing, and it still remains a poor-looking, harsh, 
barren, inartistic roof to your total picture. 

For the floor there is little to be said. The 
border of distempered boards is now almost uni- 
versal in well-furnished houses, and it recom- 
mends itself by its cleanliness, its convenience, 
and its look of artistic finish. The carpet must 
be in some hue which will harmonize with the 
paper—not with the dado, if the two are in con- 
trast—and it should have a border to match, 
which gives it a pleasant air of having been 
planned and fitted to the room, instead of being 
laid down roughly as though cut out of a piece. 
The old-fashioned carpet, carried up to the skirt- 
ing and there stopping short unexpectedly, with 
no more finished termination than a hem, is a 
fitting accompaniment to the bare cieling, the 
long, unbroken gold-and-white paper, and the 
grained oak doors; but something more definite 
and more indicative of thoughtful attention is re- 
quired to balance the dado, the piecing, and the 
bright cieling which we have imagined. If the 
carpet and border be cut in a bay so as to suit 
the bay-window, it will add to the appearance of 
careful planning. 

One point still remains before we go on to the 
furnishing proper, and that is the mantel-piece. 
In itself, the mantel-piece which you receive from 
the builder will probably be quite hopeless. If 
you can afford it, the best plan is undoubtedly to 
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remove it bodily, and to replace it by a pretty, 
bright, and well-tiled grate, with a fender and 
irons to match. But, if this can not be managed, 
the only thing to do is to leave it alone. Crewel- 
work hangings and other attempts to dress up 
its white-marble nakedness are mere transparent 
makeshifts, which will never mend the prime fault 
of construction. Undoubtedly this is a great 
pity, for the fireplace is the natural focus of the 
room, toward which every other object should 
converge, and it ought, therefore, to be the most 
elaborate central point in the whole picture. Ex- 
cept during a very few months or even weeks of 
summer, the fire forms the place toward which 
we all turn the moment we enter, and toward 
which our eyes are most often directed as long 
as we remain in the room. It consequently de- 
serves the greatest amount of pains and attention 
from the sensible furnisher. Happily, even in 
small houses, the cold, white-marble mantel-piece 
is now rapidly giving way before better and 
warmer stone jambs and cozy-looking blue tiles ; 
so that our imaginary householder may be lucky 
enough to find a comfortable hearth already in- 
stalled in the place of honor. 

The principle just laid down, that the fireplace 
forms, as the word itself denotes, the chief focus 
of the room, must be our pole-star in settling the 
remainder of our task. The old center-table 


prevented the possibility of arranging the chairs 
and couches so that every person could get within 


the cozy semicircle around the hearth. It made 
the whole room radiate from that essentially arti- 
ficial middle point to the neglect of the natural 
and real center. Our rational drawing-room 
must attempt to reverse this system, and to put 
every seat in the most comfortable and most 
convenient position. 

First of all, we must arrange for this focus 
itself. A good grate, a bright fire, and a fender 
with a straight rod which will allow of one’s put- 
ting one’s feet up to warm, are, of course, essen- 
tial to success. Above the mantel-piece we must 
have some kind of ornament which will rivet the 
eye, and so vindicate the claims of the hearth to 
the central place. A picture is hardly the best 
ornament, however, for it is too same and unva- 
ried. Still less should we hang a bright, gilt- 
framed mirror to reflect the opposite wall. Per- 
haps the best solution for people of small means 
is an unpretentious ebonized 4agére mirror, por- 
tioned out into compartments by a little balus- 
trade, and with three shelves dividing it hori- 
zontally for small vases and other knickknacks. 
Such an é/agére, containing a few pieces of Ve- 
netian glass, a Vallauris vase or two, a bit of 
hawthorn-pattern porcelain, and a couple of tiny 
low specimen vases with a bright flower or so, 
and a sprig of maidenhair to liven up the whole, 


forms an exceedingly pretty center-piece to the 
picture. It should be hung sufficiently high to 
allow of a few ornaments standing below it on 
the mantel-shelf. A still prettier plan, however, 
for those who have a small collection of treasures 
in old china or Oriental blue, is that of putting a 
plain wooden ebonized ¢agére to stand upon the 
mantel-shelf itself, with stages rising in a pyramid 
to within a few feet of the cieling. Such an 
étagére, with some good pieces of porcelain well 
arranged, gives an air of dignity to the principal 
focus which can not be secured by a flat object, 
like a picture or a mirror. It is the best substi- 
tute for the costly carved chimney-pieces with 
which architects adorn wealthy mansions; and, 
in my humble opinion, it is much more pleasant 
to look at, because it gives free scope to individ- 
ual taste and fancy, instead of merely reflecting 
the stereotyped notions of the professional deco- 
rator. 

Intimately connected with the hearth is the 
question of lighting. Of course the old central 
gas-chandelier will not at all accord with the 
hearth-wise arrangement we have given our room. 
If possible, indeed, gas should be done away 
with, as a rule, in the drawing-room, because the 
light of a lamp or a candle is so much less trying 
to the eyes. With this object in view, we may 
put two candlesticks on the mantel, and keep a 
reading-lamp on a small table at the side of the 
couch or easy-chair, so as to be in a convenient 
position for lighting up books or newspapers. 
But even where gas has been minimized and 
practically abolished, it will be well to keep it laid 
on for occasional use, when a brilliant light is 
required. For this purpose we may puta gas- 
bracket, with a saucer globe, on each side of the 
mantel-piece, a little below the é¢agére mirror, so 
that the position of the light may harmonize with 
the general arrangement of the furniture. This 
is decidedly the most pleasant plan for after-din- 
ner conversation, as the family groups itself natu- 
rally around the fireplace. Still it labors under 
the disadvantage of throwing the light forward 
into the room, so that it must be supplemented 
by the lamp or candles for reading or cards. A 
small ebonized circular mirror, with a pair of 
wrought-brass candle-brackets attached, may 
hang on the center of the wall opposite the 
hearth, and should supply sufficient light for the 
background of a small room. Another pair on 
the piano ought to fulfill all reasonable needs. 
As for the gas-brackets themselves, they should 
be as simple and unobtrusive as possible. I once 
happened to stand in a furniture-shop beside a 
middle-aged lady who was buying a central gase- 
lier for her dining-room. The shopman had just 
shown her two patterns at the same price, and 
asked her which she would prefer. “Oh! this 
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one certainly,” she answered, pointing to the 
heaviest and most gilded of the pair, “t's so 
much more important-looking for the money.” 
The phrase has stuck in my head ever since as 
the model of what we should avoid in decoration. 
A plain pair of good straight wrought-brass 
brackets, which can only be obtained, as a rule, 
from ecclesiastical metal-work furnishers, will ac- 
cord far better than anything else with the sort 
of room we have been imagining. Similarly, 
plain ebonized curtain poles and rings will stand 
in place of the heavy gilt cornices of the conven- 
tional style. 

Having thus arranged the whole framework 
and fixtures of our room, we have next to con- 
sider the arrangement of the furniture. This, 
however, is comparatively a minor point ; for, if 
our room is pretty to look at in its own six boun- 
dary surfaces, the things we put into it can not 
be so very important. In choosing our furniture, 
we have but one main principle to.remember— 
that a drawing-room is essentially a place to 
lounge in. An awful heresy this, no doubt, to the 
matrons of Philistia, but none the less a guiding 
principle if our drawing-room is to be of any use 
or comfort to us whatsoever. We don’t want to 
sit up in high-backed chairs, like Pip of “Great 
Expectations,” in his “ stiffest and most uncom- 
fortable Sunday suit.” We want a room where 
we can take our ease after dinner, read our paper 
or magazine in peace, and converse with our 
friends at leisure. So the first grand requisite of 
every chair or sofa should be that you can sit or 
lie on it. Rickety frames, slight cane legs that 
seem for ever in imminent danger of giving way, 
stiff-backed chairs that catch the shoulder-blade 
on their sharpest angles, hard sofas with seats so 
broad that you can not lean back without dislo- 
cating your spine—these are not fitting furniture 
for a rational drawing-room. The sensible man 
will ¢v-y every seat before he buys it, and will ac- 
cept nothing in which he and his friends can not 
be perfectly comfortable. There is a curious 
notion abroad that “artistic” furniture is very 
pretty, but very awkward and unpleasant to use. 
No idea can be more mistaken. Artistic in fur- 
niture means well-made and comfortable. The 
best furnished room is the one in which you can 
sit or lie most at your ease, and be least troubled 
or worried by any discordant or disagreeable 
sight, sound, or feeling. 

For this reason I can not agree with those 
people who wish to make their rooms into furni- 
ture museums of the Early English, Renaissance, 
or Louis Quinze styles. A museum is a very 
good thing in its way, but it is not a place in 
which to take up one’s permanent abode. No- 
body would like to live in Prince Jéré6me Napo- 
leon’s Pompeian villa, or in the Alhambra Court 


at the Crystal Palace. Why, then, should they 
wish to live in a revived Italian or Elizabethan 
mansion, or even, for the matter of that, in a 
Queen Anne manor-house? If some of our an- 
cestors liked stiff-backed sofas, why should we, 
their descendants, endanger the stability of our 
vertebral columns by literally as well as meta- 
phorically sitting in their places? If our great- 
grandfathers preferred uneasy leather seats, why 
should we, their great-grandchildren, discard our 
comfortable French springs or horsehair stuffing ? 
I am myself an indifferent good Darwinian, but 
I do not therefore feel compelled to dwell in a 
cave, like my troglodyte predecessors, nor to use 
a flint-knife for carving a leg of mutton, like my 
palzolithic progenitors. Though certain zsthet- 
ic revivalists may be ascetically virtuous, there is 
no reason for supposing that there shall be no 
more cakes and ale. 

Accordingly, if you like a particular chair or 
table, I do not see why you should be deterred 
from using it by an upholsterer who assures you 
that it will not “go historically” with the rest of 
your furniture. You may be eclectic in your taste 
if you choose. This is the free nineteenth cen- 
tury, and, if the eighteenth or the seventeenth 
produced anything worthy of imitation, there is 
no reason why you should not adopt it. Of 
course, if you begin the museum style, you must 
continue it. A single Renaissance chair in the 
midst of the Pompeian villa would naturally look 
ridiculous. But if you have chosen no special 
style, and are content that your room should 
simply represent the Victorian period, there can 
be no objection to a bit of Queen Anne or any 
other age that strikes your fancy. A surviving 
chair of your ancestors will come into your draw- 
ing-room just as well as a Chaucer or a Petrarch 
comes into your library. 

The best chairs and couches, then, are those 
which you like best, and which best conform to 
the natural contour of the human figure in re- 
pose. A couch should allow of the feet being 
put up, if necessary, and should be of such a 
shape that you can lie upon it, either full length 
or half length, with perfect comfort. To be real- 
ly serviceable, it should not be covered with pale- 
blue satin or maize-colored tabouret, but with a 
good tapestry covering in a neutral hue, say sage- 
green or dark rusty red, to wear well. The tap- 
estry should not be too fine to lie down upon, 
or even, in the privacy of family life, to lay one’s 
feet upon. And the whole couch should, if pos- 
sible, turn toward the fire, so that its occupant 
may have his face toward the cheerful glow. At 
the same time, a little wickerwork table—black 
and gold if you will—may hold a lamp for read- 
ing. As to chairs, a couple of good, well-stuffed 
easy-chairs, also covered in the same tapestry, 
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and arranged so as to look toward the fire, ought 
to be sufficient for luxury, while six or eight little 
ebonized and cane-bottomed gossip-chairs are 
the simplest and prettiest “ occasional ” furniture 
you can have. The gossip-chair has a curved 
back which exactly fits the natural curve of the 
body, and the seat slopes gently downward and 
backward, so as to give one the best possible sup- 
port with the least angularity or awkwardness. 
With these pretty little clean cane seats, a black 
wickerwork chair, two easy-chairs, and a couch, 
you should have enough places for family and 
guests in a quiet household. 

Tables are of very little real use in a draw- 
ing-room ; still, we must have one or two to give 
the whole a furnished look. A spare table near 
the bay-window will allow of a jardiniére and a 
fern or India-rubber plant, to stand in the sun. 
You can have nothing better than black and gold 
for this purpose. Another, round of course, is 
needed for afternoon tea. There must be some 
place to lay books and other heavy articles; and 
the table for this office should be solid, and 
should stand against the wall. Nothing remains 
but the piano; and that must naturally be placed 
where the exigencies of space demand. 

Few articles of furniture are more difficult to 
manage than the coal-scuttle. It is always get- 
ting in everybody’s way, and it can hardly be 


made presentable even by the utmost pains of 


the struggling decorative imagination. It is al- 
most lamentable to think of all the useless efforts 
lavished by the human intellect upon abortive 
coal-scuttles. Perhaps the best solution of the 
problem is that which combines scuttle and what- 
not in one comprehensive whole, having a box 
for the coal beneath, and a couple of shelves for 
knickknacks above. This composite piece of fur- 
niture may then stand against the wall beside the 
chimney-piece, where it adds to the general pret- 
tiness of the room, instead of being an unsightly 
incumbrance. Moreover, the weight of the coal 
gives stability to the what-not, and prevents it 
from having that topple-down air so common 
with its kind. Any such suggestion of immi- 
nent catastrophes should always be avoided in a 
drawing-room. We should feel that we can turn 
whichever way we like without danger of knock- 
ing over a Chinese teapot or a vase in Oriental 
jade. For this reason it is well to have no orna- 
ments laid about in the room itself. The ¢tagére 
over the mantel-shelf will hold a few such pretty 
things; and a Japanese cabinet, out of harm's 
way behind the sofa, may display a few more; 
but we should never make our living-room into a 
sort of domestic succursale to the South Ken- 
sington Museum. If we must have old Chelsea 
and plaques of Limoges-ware, we may fasten 
them against the wall or put them up on little 


brackets ; but we should leave ourselves space 
enough to move unrestrainedly through the midst 
of our room. Too little furniture is far better 
than too much; and nothing can be more un- 
comfortable than the sense of constraint which 
one feels in some gilt drawing-rooms of the old 
school, where little top-heavy tables or what-nots 
are ready to tumble over at every turn of one’s 
coat-tails, and bring down with them a miscel- 
laneous collection of Dresden shepherdesses, glass 
paper-weights, porcelain flower-vases, Tunbridge- 
ware boxes, lava slippers, and Swiss chalets in 
wooden wafer-work. 

As to books and pictures I can say little. 
Even if you have a separate room as a library, at 
least one small bookcase and a few stray volumes 
on the table ought to find a place in every draw- 
ing-room. They suggest literature and refine- 
ment, as the piano and the pictures suggest zs- 
thetic culture. The dreariest of all the dreary 
blanks in the Philistine home is that betokened 
by the “ Birthday Book” and the “ Elegant Ex- 
tracts ” on the drawing-room center-table of our 
well-to-do mercantile classes. They belong, with 
the chess-board history of England and the pub- 
lications of the Useful Knowledge Society, to 
Charles Lamb’s class of Biblia Abiblia—books 
that are no books at all. No human being ever 
yet seriously dreamed of reading them. On the 
other hand, I can remember to this day seeing 
many years ago, in a little Canadian log-house, a 
Dante and a copy of the “Revue des Deux 
Mondes” many weeks out of date—lying care- 
lessly on a side-table; and in a moment the log- 
house became irradiated with an Italian halo by 
the knowledge that a cultured lady had strayed 
somehow into that tiny islet of Lake Ontario. Of 
course, you can not lay on literary taste by order- 
ing books, like successful Australian sheep-farm- 
ers, by the square yard; but you can give an 
outward expression to the feeling of the house, 
for good or for evil, by choosing between the 
“Epic of Hades” and the “ Proverbial Philoso- 
phy,” between “Daniel Deronda” and “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” to stand before the face of men 
upon your drawing-room table. About pictures 
I shall keep discreet silence. For a room such 
as that here sketched out, oil-paintings in heavy 
gilt frames are too ambitious, and water-colors 
with white margins are perhaps a little out of 
keeping. So probably the best thing you can do 
is to confine yourself to good engravings or good 
autotypes of good pictures. These you can 
frame in simple black or wooden frames; and 
their absence of bright color will prevent them 
from clashing with your paper or vases. Every- 
thing beyond this must be left, like Mr. Weller’s 
orthography, to the taste and fancy of the speller. 

To sum up the philosophy of drawing-rooms, 
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as I have endeavored to set it forth briefly in this 
paper, a drawing-room ought to be emphatically 
a living-room, a place reasonably fitted for mo- 
ments of relaxation after the work and worry of 
the day areover. Its framework should consist of 
restful colors and beautiful designs, so that wher- 
ever the eye falls it may be gratified without be- 
ing wearied or over-stimulated. Its chairs should 
be meant for the human body to sit in comfort- 
ably and naturally, without being cramped, con- 
fined, or chafed. Its sofas should be similarly 
designed for the human body to lie upon, without 
being doubled up into a physiologically indistin- 
guishable mass. Its tables should hold such 
things as are useful for the main purpose of a 
drawing-room, and not such things as merely 
incommode and bother the inmates. Its hearth 
should be placed where every one can see the 
fire, and its seats should be so arranged that they 
may all look in that direction. Its lights should 
occupy the best places for lighting the room as a 
whole, and the books, papers, or music in par- 
ticular. Its purely ornamental objects should be 
set where they can be best and most effectively 


seen, while they are in no danger of being bro- 
ken, and form no obstruction to one’s freedom of 
movement. And, finally, it should contain such 
external evidences of culture and refinement as 
may give it an air not merely of material comfort, 
but of zsthetic and literary interest. In such a 
room as this one may sit at moments of leisure, 
and feel a positive though quiet delight in the 
mere act of looking around one. The picture is 
in itself a beautiful one, and, like every other 
thing of beauty, is a joy for ever. And, lest any 
reader should fancy that a room like that which 
we have imagined is beyond the reach of humble 
purses, it may be added that every one may gaze 
on such a picture himself for no greater outlay 
than one hundred pounds. That is not a penny 
more than is ordinarily spent upon the gilt-and- 
white paper and blue-satin chairs of the common- 
place eight-roomed London cottage. Beautiful 
carpets, wall-papers, and curtains now cost no 
more than ugly ones ; and only the taste, not the 
money, is wanting to-day wherever we find inar- 
tistic or uncomfortable homes. 
(Cornhill Magazine.) 





MONSIEUR 


PASSED the whole winter of 1847 and 1848 

in Paris. My residence there was not far 
from the Palais Royal, whither I went nearly 
every morning to drink coffee and read the news- 
papers. At that time the Palais Royal had not 
yet become almost entirely desolate, though the 
days of its glory had even then long been past— 
that peculiar glory, I mean, which caused our 
Russian veterans of 1814 and 1815 to say, when- 
ever they met any one who had just come from 
Paris, “And how does our dear good Palais 
Royal come on?” 

One day in the beginning of February, 1848, 
I sat by one of the little tables which were placed 
around the Café de la Rotonde. A tall man, 
spare and withered-looking, with black hair turn- 
ing to gray, and wearing on his aquiline nose a 
pair of spectacles with rusted metal and smoke- 
darkened glasses, stepped out of the café, cast a 
glance around, and, seeing that all the other ta- 
bles were occupied, asked for permission to take 


* This little sketch has one great fault—it seems to 
contain prophecies made after the happening of the 
events foretold. But I affirm that the person of whom I 
speak really existed, and said to me what I repeat here. 





FRANGEOTS. 


A RECOLLECTION OF 1848.* 


his place at mine. On my consenting, he dropped 
into a chair, pushed back his old high hat, and, 
crossing his bony hands on his thick knobbed 
stick, ordered a cup of coffee. When the waiter 
brought him a paper, he motioned it away with 
a shrug of the shoulders. We exchanged a few 
careless words, and I remember that he mut- 
tered, half audibly: “Cursed times! Scoun- 
drelly times!” Then he drained his cup quick- 
ly, and went away. 

The impression he left upon me did not dis- 
appear so easily. He was evidently a native of 
the south of France, of Gascony, or Provence. 
His bronzed face, scored with furrows, his 
sunken cheeks, toothless mouth, hollow, croak- 
ing voice, even the soiled, worn-out coat, which 
seemed to have been made for some one else— 
all bore witness to a restless, wandering, trou- 
bled life. “A broken, beaten man,” I thought; 
“ one who has been driven hither and thither by 
storms, and who is not in difficulties for the first 
time. He has evidently passed his whole life in 
want and misery. Whence comes the half-con- 
scious, half-involuntary expression of perplexity 
which shows itself in his face, his motions, his 
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bent form, and his slow gait? The poor and 
humble do not usually have such an aspect.” I 
was especially impressed by his eyes, which were 
dark brown, with yellowish whites. Sometimes 
they were wide open, while he looked straight 
before him, gloomy and motionless. Then he 
would contract them in a peculiar way, while he 
elevated his bushy eyebrows and cast sidelong 
glances across the rims of his spectacles. At 
such times an expression of bitterness and scorn 
would spread over his face. However, I did not 
think about him very long just then. All Paris 
was excited over the anticipated Reform Ban- 
quet, and I soon began reading the papers. 

The next day I returned to the Palais Royal, 
and again met there the man I had seen on the 
preceding day. He smiled slightly, and spoke to 
me immediately, like an old acquaintance. Al- 
though other tables were unoccupied, he seated 
himself at my side without speaking, as though 
his society could not be disagreeable to me. 
Then began the following conversation : 

“You are a foreigner—a Russian,” he said 
suddenly, while he slowly moved the spoon about 
in his cup. 

“You can tell I’m a foreigner by my pronun- 
ciation,” I answered. “But why do you con- 
clude that I’m a Russian ?” 

“Why? You said ‘pardon’ in a drawling 
tone. Only Russians talk in that sing-song way. 
But I knew you were a Russian anyhow.” 

I was about to ask him ‘to explain himself 
more clearly, but he began speaking again. 

“You have done well to come here just at 
this time. It’s an interesting time for travelers. 
You will see great things.” 

“ What, for instance?” 

“Listen! It’s now the beginning of Febru- 
ary. Before a month passes France will be a re- 
public.” 

“ A republic ?” 

“Yes, a republic. But don’t be in a hurry to 
rejoice, if you consider it a thing to rejoice over. 
Before a year has gone by, the Bonapartes will 
own this same France.” 

His face, as he said this, assumed a cynical 
expression. 

When he spoke of the republic I did not take 
much interest in what he said, but said to my- 
self : “ He takes me for an unsophisticated Scyth- 
ian, and wants to enlighten me. But the Bona- 
partes! Why in the world did he select them ? 
Who thought of the Bonapartes at that epoch in 
the reign of Louis Philippe? Or, at any rate, 
who spoke of them? Was my companion one 
of those persons who like to gull people? or one 
of those chevaliers d’industrie who infest the 
hotels and cafés, on the watch for strangers to 
fleece? And yet, his independent manner, the 


careless tone with which he uttered his para- 
doxes! No, he was not a confidence opera- 
tor. 

“You understand that the King won't con- 
sent to anything like a reform?” I said after a 
pause. “Yet the demands of the opposition 
don’t seem unreasonable.” 

“TI know that—I know that,” said he care- 
lessly. “Extension of the suffrage, formation of 
new voting classes—words! words! There will 
be no banquet. The King won’t allow it. Gui- 
zot is opposed to it. However,” he added, as he 
no doubt noticed the not very favorable impres- 
sion his words made upon me, “the deuce take 
politics! To be engaged in them is interesting, 
but to stand and gaze while others do the acting 
is foolish. The little dogs do that, while the big 
ones—enjoy life. Nothing is left for the little 
dogs but to yelp and whine. Let’s talk about 
something else.” 

I don’t remember what we did talk of imme- 
diately after that. 

“Of course you go to the theatre,” he soon 
said, with a suddenness which I had already no- 
ticed, and which made me think he paid little at- 
tention to what any one said to him. “All you 
Russians are great patrons of the theatre.” 

“Yes, I go sometimes.” 

“And you are charmed with our actors, I 
suppose ?” 

“ With some of them, especially at the Comé- 
die Frangaise.” 

“It is good taste,” he continued, with a 
thoughtful manner, “that ruins our actors. 
These stage traditions and conservatisms are 
what destroy their acting. They are all frozen 
and lifeless, like the frozen fish one sees at your 
Russian markets in winter. Not one of our play- 
ers knows how to say ‘I love you’ without 
stretching his legs apart like a pair of compasses 
and rolling his eyes around with a ridiculous, lan- 
guishing expression. And that comes from good 
taste. One can see good players only in Italy 
nowadays. When I lived in Naples—by the way, 
what do you think of the new Constitution which 
King Bomba has just granted to his faithful sub- 
jects? He won't forgive them that act of grace 
very soon. Ah, surely not! Well, then, when I 
was in Naples, there were some good fellows at 
the People’s Theatre there. But, the deuce take 
it, every Italian is anactor! It’s in their natures, 
while, as for us, we only lag along, far behind na- 
ture. Our best comedians can’t compare with 
the first Italian street-preacher you may chance 
to meet. Per le santissime anime del purga- 
torto!” he cried suddenly, with a nasal, drawl- 
ing tone, and, as far as I could judge, with the 
purest Neapolitan accent. 

I began laughing, and so did he, making no 
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noise, but opening his mouth wide, and looking 
at me over his spectacles. 

“ But Rachel—” I began. 

“ Rachel—yes, she is a power—she’s like 
Meyerbeer, who cajoles and threatens us con- 
stantly with his ‘ Prophets.’ ‘I will give—no, I 
will not give.’ He is a skillful man, a maestro ; 
but not in the musical sense. Certainly not! 
Rachel has deteriorated lately, and you are to 
blame for it, you foreign gentlemen! In Italy 
there’s an actress named Ristori. They say she 
has just married some marquis or other, and that 
the stage is going to loseher. It’s a pity. She’s 
good, though she does grimace a little.” 

“ Were you in Italy long?” 

“ Yes, I wandered around in that country, too. 
Where haven't I been?” 

“ Even in Russia, it seems?” 

“You love music, too?” he suddenly asked, 
without answering my question. “You go to 
the opera?” ‘ 

“I do love music.” 

“ Ah, that’s a matter of course! You are a 
Slav, and all Slavs are enthusiasts about music. 
Well, now, that’s the last of the arts, my dear 
sir. When music makes no impression on people 
it bores them, and when it does make an impres- 
sion it’s hurtful.” 

“ Why is it hurtful ?” 

“Because it’s enervating, like overheated 
baths. Ask the doctors.” 

“ And what do you think of the other arts?” 

“ There is only one art, sir. It is sculpture. 
That’s an art—cold, sensationless, and powerful. 
It gives men conceptions—or, if you will, decep- 
¢ions—about immortality and eternity.” 

“ And painting?” 

“Painting ? There’s too much blood, too 
much flesh, too much sin in it. They paint nude 
figures. A statue is never nude. Why should 
any one heat men’s blood? It’s not at all neces- 
sary. All men are guilt-laden, criminal, eaten up 
by fleshly lust, from head to foot.” 

“ All eaten up?” 

“All! You, I, even that good-natured-look- 
ing old boy there buying a doll for his own or 
some other person’s child. All are full of guilt. 
There’s a criminal court in the life of everybody, 
and no one has a right to imagine that he ought 
not to be brought into that cursed little prisoner’s 
dock.” 

“You must know this better than most peo- 
ple,” I said, in spite of myself. 

“I certainly do. Lxperto cred?” (instead of 
crede) “ Roberto,” 

“And what do you think of literature?” 
I asked, carrying on my examination. “If you 
want to make a fool of me,” I thought, “ why 
shouldn’t I make a fool of you, too—you who are 


at fault in quoting a Latin sentence which no one 
asked you to quote?” 

The stranger smiled coldly, as though he had 
understood my thoughts. 

“ Oh, literature is not an art,” he said, with a 
kind of carelessness in his manner. “ Literature 
ought by all means to amuse, and biographical 
literature is the only kind that does amuse.” 

“You are particularly fond of biographies, 
then?” 

“No, you don’t understand what I mean. I 
was speaking of those works in which the author 
talks about himself, and exposes himself to the 
judgment—that is, to the laughter—of the read- 
er. That’s all a writer can do, and on that ac- 
count Montaigne is the greatest of all writers. 
He's really the only one.” 

“He’s considered a great egotist,” I inter- 
jected. 

“Yes, but that’s his strong point. He alone 
has been sharp enough to exhibit himself in eve- 
ry case as an egotist and a subject for laughter. 
That’s just why he amuses me. _I read one page 
after another, think how ridiculous he is, and 
stop thinking how ridiculous I am myself. £ 
basta!” 

“ How about the poets?” 

“Oh, poets occupy themselves with music— 
with word-music—and you know my opinion of 
music.” 

“What should one read, then? And what 
should the people read? Or do you think people 
oughtn’t to read at all?” 

I had noticed on his finger a ring with a coat- 
of-arms, and, in spite of his miserable appearance, 
his manner made me think he was familiar with 
aristocratic ideas, and might even be of aristo- 
cratic extraction. 

“The people ought to read,” he answered. 
“But just what they read is of no importance. 
They say your Russian peasants all read one and 
the same book” (“ Francile the Venetian,” * I 
thought). “After they have read one copy into 
tatters they buy another. And they’re right. 
Their reading gives them a certain importance in 
their own eyes, and keeps them from thinking. 
As for those who go to church, they needn’t read 
at all.” 

“Do you concede such importance to re- 
ligion ?” 

The stranger eyed me over his spectacles. 

“I don’t believe in God, my good sir,” he 
said. “But religion is an important thing. 
Priesthood is, perhaps, the best calling in the 
world. Droll fellows, these clergymen! They 
alone have gotten at the true nature of power. 





* A popular tale, in the-style of ‘‘ The Four Children 
of Haimon.” 
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To command with humility, to obey with pride, 
that’s the whole secret. Ah, power! To pos- 
sess power is the only real happiness on earth.” 

I had begun to be accustomed to the eccen- 
tric turns in our conversation, and merely took 
pains to keep up with my singular companion. 
Whatever came into his mind he uttered, with a 
cool, calm manner, as if all those axioms which 
he stated with such perfect confidence had fol- 
lowed each other in a thoroughly natural se- 
quence. At the same time, one saw clearly that 
it was an indifferent matter to him whether any 
one agreed with him or not. 

“If you love power so,” I observed, “and if 
you have such respect for the clerical profession, 
why didn’t you become a clergyman ?” 

“Your remark is just, my good sir. But I 
aimed at something higher. I intended to found 
a religion of my own. I tried the experiment in 
America. But I wasn’t alone in making the 
attempt. Pretty much everybody over there is 
occupied with such matters.” 

“ You've been in America, too, then?” 

“I passed two years there. You have noticed 
that I've brought back with me the bad habit of 
chewing tobacco. I don’t smoke, or use snuff, 
but Ichew. Excuse me!” He turned away to 
spit. “To return to our subject, I had an idea 
of founding a religion. I had invented a very 
pretty little legend, and, to get people to accept 
it, I only needed to become a martyr. When 
that sort of cement is wanting, the foundations 
are not lasting. It’s not like war, where it’s much 
more advantageous to pour out the blood of oth- 
ers. But, to make an offering of my own blood 
—thank you, no! I gave it up. Just now,” he 
continued, after a moment of silence, “ you 
quizzed me about my love of power. It’s true, 
and I’m convinced I shall yet be a king.” 

“A king!” 

“Yes, a king of some uninhabited island.” 

“ A king without subjects, then!” 

“Subjects will soon come. You have a prov- 
erb in Russia which says, in effect, ‘Wherever 
there’s a trough there'll be hogs.’ It’s born in 
men to place themselves in subjection to some 
one. They'll be sure to cross the ocean, land on 
my island, and there find a master. What I shall 
say to them is clear.” 

“He is really insane,” I thought.—“ Is it for 
the same reason that you believe the French will 
subject themselves to a Bonaparte ?” I asked. 

“ Certainly, just for that reason, sir.” 

“Pardon me! The French already have a 
master. So, in their case, this need of being in 
— of which you speak, ought to be satis- 

ied.” 

He shook his head. “That's just it,” he said. 
“Our present king, Louis Philippe, doesn’t feel 


himself to be a king, a despot. But let’s drop 
politics.” 

“ Would you rather talk about philosophy?” 

He spat at long range, in the American style. 
« Ah,” said he, “you’re ironical! Well, I don’t 
mind talking about philosophy, especially as my 
philosophy is peculiar, It has no resemblance to 
the German philosophy, which, it is true, I know 
very little about, but which I detest, as I do 
everything German.” His eyes flashed as he 
spoke. “Yes, I detest the Germans, because 
I’m patriotic. And you, too, as a Russian, ought 
to hate them.” 

“ Allow me—” 

“If you don’t hate them, so much the worse 
for you. They'll give you Russians something 
to attend to, some day—just wait a while! I 
hate them, and I fear them,” he continued, in a 
lower tone. “One of my favorite recollections 
is, that I once had the pleasure of firing a couple 
of shots at the Germans.” 

“ Where was that?” 

“Well—in Italy. Itook part— But let’s come 
back to philosophy. I have the honor to inform 
you, sir, that my whole system of philosophy may 
be stated as follows: There are two great misfor- 
tunes in human life—birth and death. The sec- 
ond is the lesser of the two, for it may be volun- 

“ And life itself?” 

“Well, that’s not so easy to describe. Ob- 
serve, though, that there are only two good things 
in life, namely, taking part in birth or in death ; 
that is, in one of the two misfortunes I men- 
tioned.” 

“Yes, war, the chase, and love, as the Span- 
iards say. But, it’s true, they add, ‘ for one plea- 
sure a thousand pains.’” * 

“Bravo! They have good thoughts, some- 
times, those infernal Spaniards. And there you 
have testimony to the correctness of my philoso- 
phy.” 

“ But,” he exclaimed, springing up, “ we have 
talked long enough. Ax revoir /” 

“Wait!” I cried. “ We've been talking for 
more than an hour, and I don’t know yet with 
whom I have the honor—” 

_ “You want to know my name? Why? I 
haven’t asked yours. Neither have I inquired 
where you live, so I don’t think it necessary to 
tell you in what hole I lodge. We shall meet 
here again ; that’s enough. My talk amuses you.” 
He winked, with a malicious expression. “I 
amuse you, eh?” 

I felt not a little insulted. Decidedly, this 
man was too free. 





* “‘ Guerra, caza, y amores, 
Por un placer mil dolores.” 
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“ You excite my interest,” I said. “But you 
don’t please me at all.” 

“ And you interest and please me too. That's 
enough, I think, for such interviews as our. If 
you choose, call me Monsieur Frangois ; and if 
it suits you I shall call you Monsieur Ivan, Near- 
ly all Russians are Ivans, I had a chance to find 
that out for myself once, for I was unfortunate 
enough to be a tutor in the family of one of your 
generals, and to live in one of your provinces. 
What an ass that general was! And whata 
poverty-stricken province it was! I wish you a 
very good day, Monsieur Ivan.” 

He turned on his heel and went away. 

“ What a strange creature!” I thought, as I 
walked homeward. “Is he making fun of me? 
Does he really believe what he professes? What 
is he? A reduced author? An old student? 
A ruined tradesman? A poor countryman ? 
An actor without engagements? And what im- 
pels him to make disclosures tome?” I asked 
myself these questions, but could arrive at no con- 
clusion about him. My curiosity was excited, and 
it was with a good deal of interest that I looked 
for him, the next day, at the Palais Royal. I 
waited for my original in vain. But on the day 
after that he appeared again, under the portico of 
the café. 

“ Ah, Monsieur Ivan,” he cried, as soon as he 
saw me, “good day! Fate brings us together 
again. How do you do?” 

“ Very well; and you, Monsieur Frangois ?” 

“So-so. But yesterday I was very near giv- 
ing up the ghost. Heart-disease. It’s very much 
like death—infernally like it! That’s nothing, 
though. Let's sit inthe garden. It’s too crowd- 
ed here. I can’t bear to have any one looking at 
me from one side, or leaning on my back. . Be- 
sides, it’s fine weather.” 

We seated ourselves in the garden. In pay- 
- ing his two sous for the chair he drew out an old, 
flat pocket-book in which he searched for a long 
time before finding the two sous which were its 
sole contents. I expected a new course of his 
paradoxes, but he began questioning me about 
certain important Russian personages of that era. 
I answered him, but he wanted more details, 
more biographical anecdotes. He knew many 
things which I had not suspected that he could 
know. His fund of knowledge was certainly re- 
markable. By degrees we approached the sub- 
ject of politics. It was hard to avoid it in that 
time of public excitement. Carelessly, as though 
he attached little importance to them, he men- 
tioned Guizot and Thiers. Speaking of the first, 
he said France was certainly in bad luck. “She 
has only one public man with a will, and he’s the 
very one who is standing in her way. As for 
Thiers,” he added, “ his ré/e was played long ago.” 


“What!” cried I. “Why, his rd/e has hard- 
ly been begun. Think of the speeches he makes 
in the Chambers!” 

“ Other men will come,” he murmured, “ and 
all these speeches are nothing but sound—no- 
thing more. Heis like a man ina boat addressing 
a cataract. In a moment the flood will destroy 
the boat and him with it. However, you don’t 
believe me. I know it, and I'll say no more.” 

“Do you think, then,” I continued, “that 
Odilon Barrot would be—” 

Here Monsieur Frangois opened his eyes wide, 
laughed aloud, and shook hishead. “Bum, bum, 
bum,” he said, imitating the waiter who brought 
the coffee. “That's all there is of Odilon Bar- 
rot.” 

“Then,” I returned, a little indignant, “ac- 
cording to your opinion we are really on the eve 
of the republic. And I suppose the other men 
of whom you spoke just now are the socialists.” 

Monsieur Frangois assumed a somewhat more 
earnest aspect. “Socialism was born among us, 
in France,” he said, “ and in France it will die, if 
it is not dead already ; or rather, it will be killed. 
There are two ways in which it can be killed: 
either by ridicule (for Monsieur Considérant will 
not always be able to state with impunity that 
men can grow tails, with an eye on the tip) ; or 
else in this way.” He raised both hands, as 
though taking aim with a gun. “ Voltaire said 
Frenchmen have no head for epic poetry. I ven- 
ture to say Frenchmen have no head for social- 
ism.” 


“ People don’t think so outside of France.” 
“Then foreigners show for the hundredth 
time that they don’t understand us. Socialism 


to-day needs a creative power. It will seek it 
among the Italians, the Germans, perhaps among 
you. As for the French, they are discoverers. 
They have found out almost everything, but they 
don’t originate. Frenchmen are sharp and nar- 
row, like a sword. They penetrate the hearts 
of things. They discover, they explore. But to 
originate one must be broad and round.” 

“ Like the English, or like your friends the 
Germans,” I said, not without some intention of 
bantering him. But he did not notice my jest. 

“Socialism!” he continued. ‘“ That’s not a 
French principle. Our principles are very differ- 
ent. We have two of them, two corner-stones. 
They are revolution and routine. Robespierre 
and Monsieur Prudhomme—they are our he- 
“Indeed? And how about the military ele- 
ment?” 

“We are not a military people. Does that 
surprise you? We are a brave people, very 
brave; warlike, but not military. Thank God, 
we are better than that!” He bit the end of 
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his cane. “ Yes, and yet, if it were not for the 
French, there would be no Europe.” 

“ There’d be an America, then.” 

“No, for America is Europe too, only changed. 
The Americans have none of those fundamental 
elements on which the European fabric is based, 
and yet the result is the same. You remember 
what the sergeant said to the recruits: ‘ The left- 
turn is exactly like the right-turn, except that it’s 
just the opposite.’ Well, America is the left-turn 
of Europe. If France were Rome,” he continued, 
after a short pause, “this would be the time for a 
Catiline to appear. For in a little while—you'll 
see it” (here he raised his voice)—“ the stones 
of our streets, perhaps here, just by us, will again 
drink blood. We shall have no Catiline, but we 
shall have a Cesar. By the way, don’t you think 
it a pity that Shakespeare never wrote a ‘Cati- 
line’?” 

“Then you have a high opinion of Shake- 
speare, although he was only a poet ?” 

“Yes; he was a man born under favorable 
circumstances, and not without talent. He could 
see black and white at the same time, which was 
remarkable, and he didn’t advocate either of them, 
which was still more remarkable. He wrote one 
very good thing—‘ Coriolanus.’ That's his best 
piece.” 

The notion that Monsieur Frangois belonged 
to the aristocracy came into my mind again. 
“You probably like Coriolanus because in it 
Shakespeare speaks without respect, even with 
contempt, of the common people,” I said. 

“No,” he replied, “I don’t despise the com- 
mon people—I don’t despise people at all. Be- 
fore a man despises others he ought to begin by 
despising himself. I only do that now and then 
—especially when I’m hungry,” he added with a 
gloomy look. ‘“Despise the people? Why? 
The people are like the ground. If I choose I 
cultivate it, and it supports me. If I don’t choose 
I let it lie idle, and tread it under my feet. Some- 
times, it’s true, it takes a notion to shake itself, 
like a wet poodle. Then it throws down every- 
thing we have built—all our pretty little houses. 
But they’re rare, those earthquakes. Oh, I know 
very well they'll destroy the earth some day, and 
that the people will destroy me, too. But there’s 
no help for it. Despise the people? We only 
despise what we should, under other circum- 
stances, be forced to respect highly. In their 
case there’s no occasion for either contempt or 
respect. With regard to them one need only 
know his own advantage and be able to make 
use of cat’s-paws.” 

“Allow me to ask whether you have ever 
understood that ?” 

Monsieur Frangois heaved a sigh. “No,” he 
said, “ I’ve never understood it.” 


“ Really?” 

“T’ve never understood it, I tell you. You 
look at me and seem to think: ‘ You prophesy 
that there'll be catastrophes in France very soon ; 
then this is the moment for you to fish in troubled 
waters.’ But the pike doesn’t catch fish when 
the water is troubled, and I’ve not yet been a 
pike.” He turned around and struck the back 
of his chair with his clinched hand. “No, I’ve 
not known how to take advantage of anything. 
If I had, should I have presented myself before 
you in such a condition as this? I should prob- 
ably not have made your acquaintance, which I 
would: have regretted.” He said this with a 
forced smile. “I shouldn’t have lived in the 
miserable garret I now inhabit. Neither should 
I have occasion, every morning when I leave my 
wretched bed and cast a glance over the sea of 
houses in Paris, to repeat Jugurtha’s words, 
‘Urbs venalis!’ And yet, if I’d been like this 
city, I shouldn’t be in this poor and miserable 
state to-day.” 

“Now he’s going to ask me for money,” I 
thought. 

He remained silent for a little while, with his 
chin resting on his breast, and stirred the sand 
with his cane. Then he sighed again, took off 
his spectacles, drew out an old, tattered hand- 
kerchief, and rubbed his forehead with it, raising 
his elbow quite high. “Yes,” he went on, in a 
peculiar tone, “life is a sad thing, sir—a sad 
thing! I have one consolation. It is that I 
shall soon die, and, no doubt, by violence.” 

“You'll never be a king, then?” I felt like 
asking him, but restrained myself. 

“Yes, by violence,” he continued. “Look at 
this!” He held out his left hand toward me, 
with the palm upward, and laid the index-finger 
of his right hand in it. Neither of them was 
very clean. “Do you see this line, intersecting 
the line of life?” . 

“ You believe in palmistry, then?” 

“Do you see this line?” he repeated, per- 
sistently. “Well, look at it carefully. If you 
ever notice it again when there’s nothing around 
to remind you of me, and yet think of me sud- 
denly, you may be sure I shall then be dead.” 

“You believe in fate, too?” 

He moved his shoulders slightly. ‘Well, 
sir,” he said, “I’m like Socrates, who knew many 
things and professed to know nothing. I believe 
nothing, and I believe a great deal. My luck is 
the only thing I don’t believe in.” 

He bowed his head again, letting one hand, 
which still held his handkerchief, fall on his knee, 
while the other, with his spectacles, hung loosely 
by his side. I took this opportunity to observe 
him more closely than I had before done. He 
seemed to me very old and broken. A great 
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weariness showed itself in his drooping shoulders 
and even in the position of his large flat feet. 
There was something indescribably pitiable in 
his compressed lips, in the bending of his long, 
thin neck, in his ill-shaven face, and in the un- 
kempt gray hair falling over his furrowed fore- 
head. “Poor, unhappy man!” I thought. “You 
have been unfortunate in everything—in your 
family and in your undertakings. If you are 
married, your wife has deceived and deserted 
you. If you have children, you don’t know them. 
You are all alone in the world.” 

A loud call in the Russian language inter- 
rupted my reflections. Somebody pronounced 
my name. I turned, and saw a few steps away 
Alexander Herzen, the well-known Russian au- 
thor, who then lived in Paris. I went toward 
“Who is that you were sitting with?” he 
asked in Russian, without lowering his high, clear 
voice. “ What sort of object is that?” 

“ That man?” 

“ My dear fellow, he’s a spy.” 

“Do you know him?” 

“Not at all. It’s only necessary to look at 
him. That's the style of them all. What brought 
you into his company? Take care of your- 
self!” 

As I knew that Herzen possessed no great 
insight into character, especially at first sight, 
and as I remembered that one often saw at his 
table men of very suspicious aspect who had 
won his confidence by a few pretentious words, 
and who afterward developed into government 
spies, as he has confessed in his memoirs, I at- 
tached very little importance to his warning. I 
merely thanked him for his friendly interest, and 
returned to Monsieur Francois. The latter still 
sat in the same place and in the same position. 

“I must tell you,” he said, when I had re- 
sumed my place at his side, “that you Russian 
gentlemen have a bad habit. On the street, be- 
fore friends or Frenchmen, you say anything in 
Russian, as if no one could possibly understand 
you. That is, at least, impolitic. I, for exam- 
ple, understood all your friend said just now.” 

I colored involuntarily. “I beg you to think 
nothing of it,” I said. ‘“ My friend certainly—” 

“I know him,” he interrupted. “He is a 
talented man. But errare humanum est” (he 
was particularly fond of parading his Latin). 
“ However, I don’t blame him. Judging from my 
exterior one might take me for anything. But, 
if I were really what he supposes, what interest 
should I have in pumping you ?” 

“You are certainly right.” 

He gave me a gloomy look. 

“You probably learned Russian when you 
were a tutor at the General's,” I said, anxious to 


remove the impression Herzen’s remark had pro- 
duced. 

His face brightened; he smiled, and then 
tapped me on the knee as if to show that he un- 
derstood and thanked me. He replaced his spec- 
tacles and took up his cane, which had fallen to 
the ground. “No,” he replied, “I learned your 
language before that, while I was in Siberia, after 
leaving America. For I’ve been in your Siberia, 
and experienced there everything you can think of.” 

“ For instance—? ” 

“No, I shall not say anything to you about 
Siberia, for several reasons. The principal one is 
that I’m afraid of offending you. Pamalchime 
loutchi,” * he added, in bad Russian, with his 
sardonic smile. “ Let me tell you, instead, what 
happened to me in Texas.” 

Then, in a very circumstantial manner, quite 
unusual to him, he related to me how, during his 
winter wanderings in Texas, he had been forced 
to seek shelter in the adobe hut of a Mexican 
vaguero. He awoke in the night, and found his 
host sitting on the bed with a huge knife in his 
hand; and this man, who was of immense size 
and as strong as an ox, told him he was going to 
cut his throat because he looked like his deadliest 
enemy. 

“Tell me, now,’ said the Mexican, ‘ whether 
I’m not right to rip you open like a hog! No- 
body will ever know anything about it, and, even 
if it should be found out, nobody cares enough 
about you to do anything to me for it. So begin 
now and confess your sins; for, thank God, we 
have time to talk !’ 

“And so,” continued Monsieur Francois, “I 
was forced to confess to this drunken brute all 
night. Sometimes I would follow the words of 
the Bible, for he was a Roman Catholic, and I 
thought that might make an impression on him. 
Then I would assure him, by every means in my 
power, that the satisfaction he would get out of 
my death wouldn’t pay for soiling his hands; 
that he would be obliged to bury me if only for 
sanitary reasons; that it would put him to a 
great deal of inconvenience, etc. Then I was 
obliged to tell him stories and sing songs. ‘Sing 
with me!’ he yelled. ‘Sing La Muchacha!’ 
So I sang second while the edge of his infernal 
navaja was within an inch of my throat. At 
last he fell asleep, with his cursed long-haired 
head on my breast.” 

Monsieur Francois told me the whole of this 
story in a slow, sleepy way, without the least ex- 
citement. As he stopped suddenly he opened 
his eyes wide. 

“ And what did you do with this Mexican?” 
I asked. 





* “* Least said, soonest mended.” 
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“ Well, I deprived him of the means of play- 
ing any more such silly jokes upon me.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

He drew his hand along under bis chin. 

“I took his knife away from him,” he said. 
“You would have done so, too—wouldn’t you?” 

“ And then—? ” 

“ And then—after that matter was attended 
to—I went to California. There I had a great 
many other adventures, and all on account of 
those detestable things.” He pointed to a woman 
of a certain age, who, attired very modestly, was 
passing by. 

“On account of what ?” 

“Of the petticoats. Oh, the women !—the 
women !—those wing-breakers, those poisoners 
of our blood! But, good-by, sir. It seems to 
me that I’m beginning to bore you, and I don’t 
like to bore people, particularly when I’m not 
trying to get anything from them.” 

He stood up, gave me a slight nod, and went 
away, carelessly swinging his cane. 

I confess that I had very little faith in this 
Mexican story. It injured Monsieur Francois in 
my eyes, and I began thinking again that he 
might be trying to humbug me. But why? 
“He is an original,” I said to myself. And I 
could not consider him a spy, in spite of my 
friend Herzen’s opinion. It surprised me very 
much that none of the hosts of visitors to the 
Palais Royal seemed to know him. It was true 
I had sometimes thought I saw him wink to 
some of the passers-by, but I might have been 
mistaken. 

I forgot to say that he never seemed to me to 
have been drinking. Perhaps he had no money 
to buy liquor. But at any rate he always gave 
me the impression that he was a temperate man. 

He was not at our place of meeting either on 
the next day or the day afterward, and I gradu- 
ally ceased to think of him. ‘ 

A short time before the 24th of February, 
1848, I went to Brussels, and there heard of the 
new French Revolution. During a whole day 
nobody received letters or papers from Paris. 
Crowds filled the streets and squares, full of ex- 
citement and expectation. On the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, about six o’clock in the morning, I was 
lying in bed at my hotel. Suddenly the door was 
thrown open, and some one shouted, “ France is 
a republic!” A waiter was running through the 
corridor, opening the doors and announcing the 
news at the top of his voice. Half an hour after- 
ward the cars were carrying me toward Paris. 
The rails were torn up at the frontier, but my 
traveling companions and I managed to reach 
Douai in a hired conveyance. Toward evening 
we arrived at Pontoise, but we could go no far- 
ther, for the rails were torn up around Paris too. 


This is not the place to tell what I saw, heard, 
and experienced during that journey. But I re- 
member that at one station a locomotive with a 
single car attached to it rushed by with a vast 
deal of noise. It was an express-train, carrying 
Citizen Antoine Thouret, the commissioner of 
the republic, to the north, Those who accom- 
panied him were waving tricolored flags and 
shouting wildly, while the railroad officials gazed 
in silence at the huge figure of the commissioner, 
who leaned out of the window and raised his 
arm with a gesture of authority. And I remem- 
ber that the famous Madame Gordon was once 
in the same car with me, and that she suddenly 
began holding forth about the necessity of seek- 
ing safety by applying to “the Prince.” The 
Prince alone was able to save the country; the 
Prince was the man chosen by Fate. At first 
nobody understood her. But, when she at last 
mentioned the name of Louis Napoleon, every- 
body turned away from her as if she were mad. 
Then I thought of what Monsieur Francois had 
said about the Bonapartes. His first prophecy 
had been fulfilled. I remember, also, that before 
we reached Pontoise our train came in contact 
with another train, going in the opposite direc- 
tion. Some passengers were hurt, but no one 
seemed to care anything about that. The only 
question asked was, “Shall we be able to reach 
Paris?” As soon as the train went on, every- 
body began talking again with animation—every- 
body, that is, except one little old white-haired 
man, who, ever since we had left Douai,* had 
cowered in a corner, repeating in a low voice, 
“All is lost !—all is lost !” 

Neither will I try to describe my sensations 
on entering Paris, seeing the tricolored cockades 
on hats, caps, and even on signs, and watching 
the men in blouses, with guns strapped to their 
shoulders, who were singing “La Marseillaise” 
as they removed the barricades from the streets. 
I passed the whole of the first day in turmoil and 
confusion. The next day I went, according to 
my custom, to the Palais Royal to take breakfast. 
I did not see Monsieur Francois there, but it was 
evident that his prediction about blood flowing 
in that place had been verified. The only seri- 
ous conflict during the February days took place 
within the Palais Royal. I did not meet him on 
the succeeding day either, but saw him first on 
the 17th of March—the day on which a vast 
crowd of workmen betook themselves to the 
Hétel de Ville, to protest against the edict which 
is known as that of the donnets 4 potls. Swing- 
ing his arms, and taking huge strides, he marched 
swiftly in the midst of the crowd, a red scarf 
around his waist and a large red cockade on his 
hat. Our looks met, but he did not seem to 
want to recognize me, although he stared at me 
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with what I considered a scornful expression. 
“Yes, it’s I!” he seemed to say, and immedi- 
ately went on shouting, stretching his gloomy 
mouth wide open. 

I saw him again at the theatre. Rachel was 
singing “La Marseillaise”” with a voice already 
almost hushed by death. He was in the pit, 
where the c/agueurs are usually seen. But he 
did not shout or applaud. He stood with folded 
arms gazing at the singer with a wild eagerness 
as she, wrapped in the folds of the tricolor, 
called on the citizens to “pour out the impure 
blood !” 

I am not sure whether or not I saw Monsieur 
Francois on the 15th of May, among the mass of 
people who crossed the Place de la Madelaine, 
on their way to break in upon the National As- 
sembly. Yet I thought I heard—amid the cries 
of “ Long live Poland !”—his strange voice, deep 
and yet tremulous. But early in June he sud- 
denly appeared before me in the old café of the 
Palais Royal. He spoke to me, and even offered 
me his hand, which he had never done before. 
But he did not seat himself at my table, seeming 
to be ashamed of his coat, which literally hung 
in strips, and of his hat, the crown of which was 
beaten in. A sort of restless impatience seemed 
to consume him. His cheeks were more sunken 
than ever, and slight convulsive motions ran over 
his lips and his whole face. His reddened eyes 
were obscured by his spectacles, which he was 
continually adjusting, as though anxious to con- 
ceal himself as thoroughly as possible. I be- 
came convinced, then, of what I had conjectured 
before; namely, that his spectacles contained 
window-glass, and only served as a disguise. 
The melancholy anxiety of a man without food 
or shelter was perceptible in his whole manner. 
I was astonished at the miserable condition of 
this strange man. “If he is a government 
agent,” I thought, “how does it happen that he 
is so poor, and why does he lead such a life?” 

I reminded him of his prophecies. 

“ Yes, yes,” he muttered, with feverish haste, 
“all that’s an old story now. But you—shall 
you not go back to Russia? Are you going to 
stay here?” 

“ Why shouldn’t I stay?” 

“ That’s your affair. But we're going to have 
a war with you soon.” 

“With us?” 

“Yes, with the Russians. We shall need 
glory, great glory. War with Russia is inevita- 
ble.” 


“Why not with some other nation?” 

“No, no, with Russia. You are young yet— 
you'll see it. As for the republic” (he made a 
contemptuous motion with his hand), “it amounts 
to nothing. The national workshops!” he cried, 


suddenly rousing himself—“ have you seen them ? 
Have you seen how they cart earth from one 
place to another in the Parc Monceau? Every- 
thing will come from that! And there will be 
blood—a whole sea of blood! What a situation! 
To see it all beforehand and not be able to do 
anything! To be nothing, nothing! To take in 
everything” (he stretched out his arms, showing 
his tattered, hanging sleeves, while I noticed that 
his ring was still on his hand), “and to get no- 
thing at all. Not even a piece of bread!” 

It was the day before the 5th of June. 

“ To-morrow’s elections are very important, 
too,” he went on, quickly, as though he wanted 
to get rid of his last thoughts. He mentioned 
by name the different deputies who would be 
chosen by the Parisians. He even gave me, ap- 
proximately, the number of votes each would re- 
ceive. Among these names was that of Causi- 
diére, to whom he accorded the first place. 

“In spite of the 15th of May?” I asked. 

He smiled bitterly. 

“ Do you think I include him because he is a 
prefect of police?” he said. 

Louis Napoleon was also among the number. 

“ He will be among the last,” said Monsieur 
Frangois. “ But that’s enough. When one 
wishes to climb up a ladder one must begin at 
the last round to reach the first.” 

That evening I communicated to Herzen all 
these names and figures, and I well remember 
his astonishment when, on the next day, the pre- 
dictions of Monsieur Frangois were literally ful- 
filled. 

“ Where the deuce did you get all that news ?” 
he asked me, once. 

I mentioned my informant. 

“ Oh, that mongrel blackguard !” said he. 

I return to our conversation. Among the 
names one heard very often at that time was that 
of Proudhon. I spoke to Monsieur Frangois 
about him, for he was also on the latter’s list—in 
the last place, it is true, as was actually the case. 
But it appeared that Monsieur Frangois had not 
a high opinion of him, nor of Lamartine, nor of 
Ledru-Rollin. He spoke slightingly of all these 
men, but with a suggestion of sympathy for La- 
martine and of contempt for Proudhon—“ that 
sophist in wooden shoes,” he called the latter. 
As for Ledru-Rollin, he merely referred to him 
as “that thick-headed Ledru.” But he always 
came back to the national workshops. Our whole 
conversation did not last longer than a quarter of 
an hour. He stood the whole time, and was con- 
tinually casting restless glances around him, as 
if looking for some one. Remembering his red 
cockade, I said, “ So it seems you are a republi- 
can 


“What kind of republican?” he exclaimed, 
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vehemently. “How do you know I’m a republi- 
can? That will do for the shopkeepers. They 
are the only people who believe in the principles 
of ’89, in progress, in universal brotherhood.” 

Here he suddenly stopped. I looked around 
to see what had attracted his attention. An old 
man with a long white beard, and dressed in a 
blouse, made a sign to him with his hand. He 
returned it in a peculiar way, ran to him, and they 
both disappeared. 

After that I only saw Monsieur Frangois three 
times. On the first occasion I descried him afar 
off, in the garden of the Luxembourg. He was 
in company with a poorly clad young woman. 
She seemed to be imploring him to do something. 
She wrung her hands and raised them to her 
face, with every appearance of mortal anguish. 
He listened in gloomy silence. But suddenly he 
pushed her away with his elbow, pressed his hat 
on his head, and went away. She, apparently 
almost distracted, disappeared in another direc- 
tion. 

Our second meeting was of more consequence. 
It took place on the 13th of June, the day on 
which an assemblage of Bonapartists was to have 
been held in the Place de la Concorde, which La- 
martine referred to from the tribune, and which 
was quickly dispersed by regular soldiers. In one 
of the recesses constructed in the garden-walls 
of the Tuileries I noticed a man in the dress of a 
juggler, who, mounted on a two-wheeled cart, 
was distributing pamphlets. I took one, and 
found that it contained a biography of Louis Na- 
poleon, chiefly noticeable for its fulsome adula- 
tion. I had often seen this man, who was a Bre- 
ton, with an enormous head of hair combed 
straight upward. He frequented the boulevards 
and street-corners, peddling elixirs for toothache, 
pomades for rheumatism, and other pretended 
panaceas. While I was looking through the 
pamphlet some one touched me lightly on the 
shoulder. I turned and saw Monsieur Frangois. 
He smiled ironically over his spectacles. 

“ Now we have it! It’s just beginning,” he 
said, rubbing his hands and stamping his feet. 
“ There’s the apostle, the harbinger! How do 
you like him?” 

“Who?” I cried. “That charlatan with the 
shock head? That jack-pudding? You're mak- 
ing fun of me!” 

“ Yes, yes, a charlatan, amountebank ! That’s 


just what we need. A wonderful head of hair, 
bracelets on the arms, a cocked-hat with gilt 
spangles—all that acts on the imagination. Le- 
gends, my good sir, legends are needed! Claims, 
dramatic effects, miracles, wonders! Men begin 
by being astonished ; then they respect you—yes, 
respect; and at last they actually believe. Now 
mark what I say! This thing has begun in ear- 
nest, and when we shall have passed through the 
Red Sea—” 

At that moment a crowd of men, flying be- 
fore the bayonets of the soldiers, rushed toward 
us, and we were separated. 

During the fearful June days I saw Monsieur 
Francois for the last time. He was dressed in the 
uniform of the National Guard, and had his gun 
in his hand, the point of the bayonet to the front 
There was a sort of cold ferocity in his expres- 
sion which it would be hard to describe. After 
that I never saw him again. 

About the year 1850 I was in the vicinity of 
the Russian Church, having gone thither to at- 
tend the wedding of a friend. Suddenly, I don’t 
know why, I thought of Monsieur Frangois. Im- 
mediately it occurred to me that he was a prophet 
in this case also, and that he was no longer alive. 
Some years later this impression was confirmed. 
One day I saw, behind the counter of a shop, a 
woman whom I recognized as the one I had seen 
with Monsieur Francois in the garden of the 
Luxembourg. I determined to recall the scene 
to her recollection. At first she looked at me in 
astonishment. But when she understood what I 
meant she turned pale, then reddened, and finally 
begged me not to ask her any questions about 
that man. 

“Tell me, at least,” I said, “whether he is 
still alive.” F 

She looked at me earnestly. 

“ He is dead,” she said, at last. “He died as 
he deserved to die. He was a very wicked man. 
But he was very unhappy, very unhappy!” 

I could find out nothing more from her. 

And who was Monsieur Frangois? The 
question remains unanswered. 

There are sea-birds that never appear except 
during a storm. The English call them “stormy 
petrels.” They fly low down in the tumultuous 
air, beating the crests of the raging waves with 
their wings, and when the clear weather comes 
back they disappear. 
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THE STORY OF “THE MERCHANT OF VENICE.” 


HE discussions concerning “ The Merchant 
of Venice” which have been brought out 
by its recent revival at the Lyceum betray a state 
of opinion which Shakespeare could hardly have 
anticipated. There are people, it seems, who 
think not only that Shylock is a man more sinned 
against than sinning, and more interesting and 
respectable than any of the Christians about him, 
but that this was the impression which Shake- 
speare meant to produce; and in “ The Theatre” 
(November, 1879, p. 193) Mr. Frederick Hawkins 
goes so far in this direction as to maintain that 
the play was suggested, written, and brought 
out with special reference to a temporary out- 
break of intolerance in the English people, caused 
by an apprehension of “an irruption of Israelites 
into London,” about the year 1594. For the pur- 
pose of rebuking this intolerance, we are told, 
and persuading the frequenters of the Globe that 
a Jew would be as good as a Christian if they 
would only treat him like a Christian, Shakespeare 
chose for the subject of a new play the story of a 
Jew in Rome, who, having borrowed money of a 
Christian on condition of letting him cut out a 
pound of his flesh if he did not repay it on the 
day named, and being threatened with exaction 
of the penalty, appealed to the Pope—a story 
told, it seems, by Gregorio Leti, in his “ Life of 
Pope Sixtus V.,” and therefore then quite new, 
of which the editors of the Clarendon Press edi- 
tion of the play give the following summary: 

“The Pope is the judge, and the evasion of 
the bond the same as in the play. Both merchant 
and Jew were condemned to death, the one for 
premeditated murder, the other for selling his 
life; but in the issue the sentence was commuted 
to that of the galleys, with the option of buying 
off that too by paying each two thousand crowns 
to the hospital lately founded by the Pope.” 

The story was apt enough for the exhibition 
of a Jew in a case to move sympathy; and, if 
Shakespeare’s only care had been to make his 
audience feel what brutal treatment the Jews had 
to endure at the hands of the Christians, he could 
have wanted nothing better. But, being a mana- 
ger as well as a poet and politician, he was bound 
to avoid any risk of offending his audience ; and 
to represent, during the continuance of that pop- 
ular excitement, a Christian as a cold-blooded 
murderer, and a Jew as his innocent and unfor- 
tunate victim, would have been too great a shock 
to the prejudices of the time. He went to work 
more cunningly. By simply changing the parts 
—making the Jew the inexorable creditor, and 


the Christian the overthrown debtor—he first be- 
guiled a Jew-abhorring audience to héten with 
patience to the play, and then contrived to steal 
into his portrait of the cold-blooded murderer so 
many traits of magnanimity, tenderness, patriot- 
ism, pride in his ancient race, and reverence for 
his religious traditions; so many respectable 
prejudices, moral, legal, and theological; such 
“wealth of ideas and felicitous language”; to 
arm him also with such a catalogue of wrongs 
and grievances, and at the same time so to de- 
grade the character of the whole Christian com- 
munity of which the man who was to suffer the 
vivisection was a characteristic, distinguished, 
and universally honored member—that the peo- 
ple who came to enjoy the sight of a money- 
lending Jew undergoing poetical justice for at- 
tempting to take the life of a money-borrowing 
Christian should go away full of tender compas- 
sion for the defrauded creditor and indignant 
disgust with the rescued debtor, and, by conse- 
quence, in a spirit of toleration for the whole 
Hebrew race. 

It seems a bold speculation, even if the prem- 
ises be all granted; and yet there is certainly one 
of them (not to mention the others) which can 
not be allowed to pass unquestioned. 

When Mr. Hawkins took it for granted that 
“the idea of the forfeiture of the pound of flesh 
was manifestly derived from ¢zs story,” he could 
not have known that there was another Italian 
story current at the time, containing not only the 
general plot, but almost all the leading incidents 
of the. play, presented nearly in the same order, 
and showing a closer resemblance between the 
dramatic version and the tale to be dramatized 
than will be found, I think, in any other play of 
Shakespeare’s not professedly historical. This 
story, though too Italian in one of its features to 
be admitted into our popular collections for gen- 
eral reading, is nevertheless well known by name 
and easily accessible (being referred to by all 
modern editors in treating of the sources of the 
play, noticed by all modern antiquarians in their 
searches after the origin of the legend, and 
printed at full length in Collier’s “ Shakespeare’s 
Library”); and, to students who are curious as 
to the manner in which the great artist treated 
material of this kind in order to fit it for exhibi- 
tion on the stage, it has a special value; being 
one in which the transmutation is most perfect 
and the process most traceable. That Mr. Haw- 
kins knows nothing of it, and that the editors and 
antiquarians do not know enough to see that it is 
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not one of the sources, but the one source, of the 
play, I may take as a proof that it is not familiar 
* to modern readers even of the studious sort ; and 
since it is a very pretty story very prettily told, 
and loses nothing—I might say, gains consider- 
ably—by the entire omission of the only part 
which has excluded it from good company in 
modern times, an account of it may be accept- 
able to many. Its bearing upon the question 
concerning the secret purpose of the play will be 
seen when it is before us. 

Giannetto, the youngest son of a rich mer- 
chant in Florence, receives from his dying father 
a letter addressed to’ his dearest friend, Ansaldo, 
the greatest of the Christian merchants in Venice, 
who, being a childless man and Giannetto’s god- 
father, had long been anxious to adopt him. 
This letter, he tells him, is to be instead of any 
other provision. “Behave well,” he says, “and 
you will certainly be a rich man.” Ansaldo wel- 
comes his godson with delight, orders his ser- 
vants to attend to him as to himself, gives him 
the keys of his money-boxes, and desires him to 
spend all freely in distinguishing himself and en- 
tertaining his friends ; and to remember that “the 
more he gains the good will of everybody the more 
dear he will be to him.” Giannetto follows his 
direction, quickly distinguishes himself in all the 
qualities of a gentleman, becomes a universal 
favorite and the most accomplished youth in 
Venice, and behaves in all ways to his god- 
father’s entire satisfaction. Such a man, it is 
thought by his friends, should have something 
more to do—should see more, and be more seen 
—and two of the most intimate, intending a mer- 
cantile voyage to Alexandria, urge him to go 
with them in a ship of his own. He would like 
to go if Ansaldo will give him leave; Ansaldo is 
willing to furnish him if he would like to go. He 
is provided with a fine ship richly freighted, and 
the three friends set sail together. The ships 
keep each other company until Giannetto, early 
one morning, seeing a fine port and hearing that 
it is the port of the Lady of Belmonte—a beauti- 
ful widow, but dangerous to visit, every visitor 
being obliged to undertake a certain task on con- 
dition that if he accomplishes it he shall take her 
for his wife and be lord of the port and all the 
country, but if he fails he shall give up to her all 
that he brings with him, and many had gone in 
rich and come out with nothing—resolves to take 
his chance; sails in, unperceived by his com- 
panions; is received with festive welcome; after 
due warning of the conditions, goes to his trial ; 
fails; loses all; and returns to Venice, much 
ashamed, and obliged to say that his ship had 
been wrecked and all on board lost except him- 
self. Ansaldo makes light of the accident. Since 
his son has come back safe, all is well; he may 


be cheerful and easy; they have enough left. 
But when the two friends with whom he had set 
out return rich from their voyage, and tell him 
that if he will go with them again the next spring 
he may easily gain as much as he has lost, An- 
saldo, seeing that he could not be happy without 
making the trial, provides him with another ship, 
more richly freighted than the first ; and the three 
set out again in company, as before. But Gian- 
netto, whose real aim was to get without their 
knowledge into the port of Belmonte, contrives 
to elude them; sails in; is recognized and re- 
ceived as before ; undertakes the same task again ; 
again fails; and returns again to Venice, having 
lost all, and saying that he had suffered another 
shipwreck. These repeated losses had nearly 
exhausted Ansaldo’s means, but not his affection 
or his patience ; and when the two friends return 
again very rich from their second voyage, and he 
finds that Giannetto can not be happy without 
one more effort to recover his losses, he sells all 
that he has in order to provide a third ship for 
him ; and because ail that he has is not enough 
to do it as handsomely as he would, and he 
“wants still ten thousand ducats, he applies him- 
self to a Jew at Mestri, and borrows them on 
condition that if they are not paid on the Feast 
of St. John, in the next month of June, the Jew 
may take a pound of the merchant’s flesh from 
any part of his body he pleases. Ansaldo agrees, 
and the Jew has an obligation drawn and wit- 
nessed with all the form and ceremony necessary, 
and then counts him the ten thousand ducats of 
gold, with which Ansaldo buys what was still 
wanting for the vessel. . . . When it is time to 
depart, Ansaldo tells Giannetto that, since he 
well knows of the obligation to the Jew, he en- 
treats him, in case any misfortune happens, that 
he will return to Venice, that he may see him 
before he dies, and then he can leave the world 
with satisfaction. Giannetto promises to do 
everything he conceives may give him pleasure. 
Ansaldo gives him his blessing, they take their 
leave, and the ships set out.” 

Giannetto, still secretly bent upon the Lady 
of Belmonte, contrives again to give his compan- 
ions the slip and find his way into her port; is 
recognized and received as before, and makes 
himself as popular ; but this time, by the help of 
a friendly hint from a sympathetic damsel who 
thinks it hard that such devotion should be so 
rewarded, he avoids the cause of his previous 
failures, accomplishes his task triumphantly, mar- 
ries the Lady of Belmonte, is proclaimed sover- 
eign of the country, to the great joy both of her- 
self and all the people, and is still absorbed in 
the duties and enjoyments of his new fortune, 
when one day, seeing a procession with torches 
passing the window, and being told that it is a 
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company of artificers going to make their offer- 
ings at the church of St. John, the day being his 
festival, he suddenly remembers with horror that 
St. John’s festival was Ansaldo’s pay-day, and 
he had forgotten all about it! His wife, observ- 
ing his emotion, draws from him the confession 
that “his father was engaged for ten thousand 
ducats, that the term was expired, and if they 
were not paid that day he must lose a pound of 
his flesh.” She at once desires him to take a 
hundred thousand ducats, mount his horse, and 
not stop till he arrives at Venice; and, if he ar- 
rives in time to save him, to bring him to Bel- 
monte. 

The Jew in the mean time had seized Ansal- 
do; but, in consideration of his wish to see Gi- 
annetto before he died, consents to wait some 
days, provided that the delay do not invalidate 
the bond. “ ‘But,’ says he, ‘if he comes a 
hundred times over, I will cut off the pound of 
flesh, according to the words of the obligation.’ 
Ansaldo answered that he was content.” 

This determination to reject all proposals to 

redeem the bond by paying the money with cost 
and interest, which goes for so little with Shy- 
lock’s modern apologists, is carefully marked and 
brought out by the teller of the story, who evi- 
dently thought it an important feature in the 
case, 
“ Every one,” he adds, “at Venice who had 
heard of the affair was much concerned. Sev- 
eral merchants would have jointly paid the mon- 
ey; the Jew would not hearken to the proposal, 
but insisted that he might commit this homicide 
(anzi voleva fare quello homicidio), to have the 
satisfaction of saying (fer poter dire) that he 
had put to death the greatest of the’Christian 
merchants.” 

Giannetto again, as soon as he arrives, offers 
to pay the whole debt, and as much more as the 
Jew would demand. The Jew replies he will 
take no money, since it was not paid at the time 
due: he will have the pound of flesh. “Every 
one blamed the Jew,” says the narrator; “but, 
as Venice was a place where justice was strictly 
administered, and the Jew had his pretensions 
grounded on public and received forms, nobody 
dared to oppose him, and when the merchants of 
Venice applied to him he was inflexible. Gian- 
netto offered him twenty thousand, which he re- 
fused; then thirty thousand; afterward forty, 
fifty, and at last one hundred thousand ducats. 
The Jew told him if he would give him as much 
gold as the city of Venice was worth he would 
not accept it. ‘And,’ says he, ‘you know little 
of me if you think I will desist from my de- 
mand,’ ” 

While matters stood thus there alighted at an 
inn in Venice a young man, described by his ser- 








vant as “a lawyer (um gentil’ huomo giudice) 
who had finished his studies at Bologna, and was 
returning to his own country.” And what fol- 
lowed I must give from the old story, without 
abridgment : 


The landlord upon this shows his guest great 
civility ; and when he attended at dinner, the lawyer 
inquiring how justice was administered in that city, 
he answered, “ Justice in this place is too severe.” 
“ How comes that?” says the lawyer. “I will tell 
how,” says the landlord. “You must know that 
some years ago there came here a young man ‘from 
Florence, whose name was Giannetto; he was rec- 
ommended to the care of a relation, who is called 
Ansaldo. He behaved here so well as to possess the 
esteem and affections of every living creature, and 
never was a youth so well beloved. . Now, this An- 
saldo sent him out three times, each time with a ship 
of great value. He every time was unfortunate ; 
and to furnish the last Ansaldo was forced to borrow 
ten thousand ducats of a Jew, on condition that if 
he did not repay them in June, at the Feast of St. 
John, the Jew might take a pound of his flesh. 
This excellent young man is now returned, and of- 
fers to pay a hundred thousand ducats. The wick- 
ed Jew won't take them, although the best merchants 
in the city have applied to him, but to no purpose.” 
Says the lawyer, “ This question may be easily an- 
swered.” “ If you can answer it,” says the landlord, 
‘* and will take the trouble to do it, and save this 
worthy man from death, you will get the love and 
esteem of a most deserving young man and of all 
the best men of this city.” The lawyer caused a 
proclamation to be made that whoever had any law 
matters to determine they should have recourse to 
him. So it was told to Giannetto that a famous law- 
yer was come from Bologna, who could decide all 
cases in law. Giannetto proposed to the Jew to ap- 
ply to this lawyer. “ With all my heart,” says the 
Jew; “but, let who will come, I will stick to my 
bond.” Giannetto and the Jew each told the merits 
of the cause to the judge, who, when he had taken 
the bond and read it, said to the Jew, “I must have 
you take the hundred thousand ducats and release 
this honest man, who will always have a grateful 
sense of the favor done to him.” The Jew replied, 
‘“‘T will do no such thing.” The judge answered, 
“Tt will be better for you.” The Jew was positive 
to yield nothing. Upon this they go to the tribunal 
appointed for such judgments ; and our judge speaks 
in favor of Ansaldo, and, desiring that the Jew may 
stand forth, “ Now,” says he, ‘do you” [to the Jew] 
“cut off a pound of this man’s flesh where you 
choose.” The Jew ordered him to be stripped 
naked, and takes in his hand a razor, which had 
been made on purpose, Giannetto seeing this, turn- 
ing to the judge, ‘* This,” says he, “ is not the favor 
I asked of you.” ‘‘ Be quiet,” says he ; ‘‘ the pound 
of flesh is not yet cut off.” As soon as the Jew was 
going to begin, “Take care what you do,” says the 
judge ; “if you take more or less than a pound I 
will order your head to be struck off, and I tell you 
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besides, that if you shed one drop of blood you 
shall be put to death, Your paper makes no men- 
tion of the shedding of blood, but says expressly 
that you may take a pound of flesh, neither more nor 
ess ; and if you are wise you will take great care 
what you do.” He immediately sent for the execu- 
tioner to bring the block and ax, ‘‘ And now,” says 
he, “if I see one drop of blood, off goes your head.” 
The Jew began to be in great fear, and Giannetto in 
great joy. At length the Jew, after much wrangling, 
told him: ‘‘ You are more cunning than I can pre- 
tend to be ; however, give me the hundred thousand 
ducats, and I am content.” ‘‘ No,” says the judge ; 
**cut off your pound of flesh, according to your 
bond ; I will not give you a farthing. Why did you 
not take the money when it was offered?” The 
Jew came down to ninety, and then to eighty thou- 
sand ; but the judge was still resolute. Giannetto 
told the judge to give what he required, that Ansaldo 
might have his liberty; but he replied, ‘‘ Let me 
manage him.” Then the Jew would have taken fifty 
thousand. He said, ‘‘I will not give you a penny.” 
“Give me at least,” said the Jew, “my own ten 
thousand ducats, and a curse confound you all!” 
The judge replies: ‘‘ I will give you nothing. If you 
will have the pound of flesh, take it; if not, I will 
order your bond to be protested and annulled.” 
Every one present was greatly pleased, and, deriding 
the Jew, said, “ He who laid traps for others is 
caught himself.” The Jew, seeing he could gain 
nothing, tore in pieces the bond in a great rage. 
Ansaldo was released, and conducted home with 
great joy by Giannetto. The hundred thousand duc- 
ats he carried to the inn to the lawyer, whom he 
found making ready to depart. ‘You have done 
me,” says he, “a most important service, and I en- 
treat of you to accept of this money to carry home, 
for I am sure you have earned it.” “I thank you,” 
replied the lawyer; “I do not want money. Keep 
it and carry it back to your lady, that she may not 
have occasion to say that you have squandered it 
away idly.” Says Giannetto: “ My lady is so good 
and kind that I might venture to spend four times as 
much without incurring her displeasure ; and she or- 
dered me, when I came away, to bring with me a 
larger sum.” “ How are you pleased with the lady?” 
says the lawyer. “TI love her better than any earth- 
ly thing,” answers Giannetto. “Nature never pro- 
duced any woman so beautiful, discreet, and sensi- 
ble, and seems to have done her utmost in forming 
her. If you will do me the favor to come and see 
her you will be surprised at the honors she will show 
you, and you will be able to judge whether I speak 
truth or not.” “I can not go with you,” says the 
lawyer; “ I have other engagements ; but, since you 
speak so much good of her, I must desire you to 
present my respects to her.” “I will not faii,” Gi- 
annetto answered. “And now let me entreat you to 
accept some of the money.” While he was speak- 
ing the lawyer observed a ring on his finger, and 
said, “ If you will give me this ring I shall seek no 
other reward.” “‘ Willingly,” says Giannetto ; “ but 
as it is a ring given me by my lady to wear for her 


sake, I have some reluctance to part with it, and 
she may think, not seeing it on my finger, and will 
believe that I have given it to a woman that I love, 
and quarrel with me, though I protest I love her 
much better than I love myself.” “Certainly,” says 
the lawyer, “she esteems you sufficiently to credit 
what you tell her, and you may say you made a pres- 
ent of it to me; but, I rather think you want to give 
it to some former mistress here in Venice.” ‘‘So 
great,” says Giannetto, “is the love and reverence 
that I bear to her that I would not change her for 
any woman in the world, she is so accomplished in 
every article.” After this he takes the ring from his 
finger and presents it to him ; and embracing each 
the other, “I have still a favor to ask,” says the law- 
yer. ‘‘It shall be granted,” says Giannetto. “It 
is,” replied he, “ that you do not stay any time here, 
but go as soon as possible to your lady.” ‘It ap- 
pears to me a thousand years till I see her,” Gian- 
netto answered. And immediately they take leave 
of each other. The lawyer embarked and left Ven- 
ice. Giannetto made entertainments and presents 
of horses and money to his former companions ; and, 
having made a great expense for several days, he 
took leave of his Venetian friends, and carried An- 
saldo with him, and some of his old acquaintance 
accompanied them. Everybody shed tears at his 
departure, both men and women ; his amiable de- 
portment had so gained the good will of all, In 
this manner he left Venice and returned to Bel- 
monte. 

The lady arrived some days before, and gave 
orders to have everything prepared, and the streets 
lined with tapestry and filled with men armed for 
the tiltings and exercises ; and, when Giannetto and 
Ansaldo were landed, all the court went out to meet 
them, crying, ‘‘ Long live our sovereign lord! Long 
live our sovereign lord!” When they arrived at the 
palace the lady ran to embrace Ansaldo, but feigned 
anger against Giannetto, though she loved him ex- 
cessively ; yet the feastings, tilts, and diversions 
went on as usual, at which all the lords and ladies 
assisted. Giannetto, seeing that his wife did not 
receive him with her accustomed good countenance, 
called her, and inquiring the reason would have 
saluted her. She told him she wanted not his ca- 
resses. “I am sure,” says she, ‘‘you have been 
lavish of them to some of your former mistresses at 
Venice.” Giannetto began to make excuses. She 
asked him where was the ring she had given him. 
“It is no more than what I expected,” cries Gian- 
netto, “and I was in the right to say you would be 
angry with me; but I swear by all that is sacred, 
and by your dear self, that I gave the ring to the 
lawyer who gained our cause.” ‘‘ And I can swear,” 
says the lady with as much solemnity, ‘‘that you 
gave the ring to a woman, and I know it certainly ; 
therefore swear no more.” Giannetto said, if what 
he had told her was not true, he wished every mis- 
fortune to fall upon him that might destroy him, and 
that he said all this to the lawyer when he asked for 
the ring. The lady replied : ‘‘ You would have done 
better to have staid at Venice with your mistresses, 
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and have sent Ansaldo here; for I hear they all wept 
when you went away.” Giannetto’s tears began to 
fall, and in great sorrow he assured her that what 
she supposed could not possibly be true. The lady, 
seeing his tears, which were daggers in her bosom, 
ran to embrace him, and in a fit of laughter showed 
him the ring, told everything which he had said to 
the lawyer, that she was herself the lawyer, and how 
she obtained the ring. Giannetto was greatly as- 
tonished, finding it all true, and was highly delighted 
with what he had heard, and went out of the cham- 
ber and told the story to the nobles and to his com- 
panions ; and this heightened greatly the love be- 
tween him and his lady, He then called the damsel 
who had given him the good advice, and gave her to 
Ansaldo for a wife ; and they spent the rest of their 
lives in great felicity and contentment. 


This is the story told “in a collection of tales 
called ‘Il Pecorone,’ written by Ser Giovanni, a 
notary of Florence, about the year 1378,” * and 
published at Milan in 1558; and though it is not 
known to have been translated into English be- 
fore 1755, 1 suppose nobody who reads it and 
knows the play—two conditions which do not 
seem to have been generally united—will doubt 
that Shakespeare had either read or heard it, and 
that it was from this, and not from Leti’s story 
of the Christian creditor who wanted to perform 
the operation upon the Jewish debtor, or from 
any other of the fifteen versions of the bond story 
enumerated by Miss Toulmin Smith,t that he 
derived his idea not only of “the forfeiture of the 
pound of flesh,” but of the entire train of inci- 
dents, and the characters and relations of the 
persons in the drama. Those who are most 
anxious to give him the credit of originating in 
the last decade of the sixteenth century “the 
movement which resulted in the removal of Jew- 
ish disabilities” { in the last half of the nine- 
teenth will be glad to find that he was not con- 
strained to begin the work by transferring to a 
Jew the crime of a Christian, and this, too, not 
only in contradiction of the legend, but in “de- 
fiance of all probability” (that particular mode 
of murder being, I suppose, one that none but a 
Christian would have been /##ely to think of), 
and all for the sole purpose of conciliating the 
audience by flattering their prejudices. That 
Shakespeare ever, on any occasion, flattered a 
popular prejudice which he did not share, I have 
yet to learn; but on this occasion at least he had 
no motive for it. The story which he had to 
exhibit was sufficiently in accordance with the 
popular prejudice, and he reproduced it in all its 
essential features exactly as he found it. 

* Introduction to Clarendon Press edition of ‘‘ The 
Merchant of Venice.” 

t ‘“* New Shakespeare Society’s Transactions,” 1875- 





The changes which he introduced were only 
such as the conversion of a narrative into an act- 
able play required. The action had to be brought 
within compass; the stage to be peopled; the 
persons to speak and act, instead of being de- 
scribed; new incidents to be invented or im- 
ported for entertainment and variety. But all 
this he did in careful conformity with the funda- 
mental conception of the several characters as 
indicated in the old story. Giannetto’s first two 
voyages being ignored, the play begins at once 
with the preparations for the third, which involves 
the bargain with the Jew; whereby, without sac- 
rificing anything material, the action is consid- 
erably shortened. The original condition of the 
marriage, being at once unpresentable to a Shake- 
spearean audience and irreconcilable with the 
lady’s character as shown in the sequel, is re- 
jected altogether; but, in substituting for it the 
device of the three caskets, care is taken to pre- 
serve all the essential features of the situation. 
Bassanio, having run into debt by living beyond 
his income, resolves to try his chance with a 
great heiress—a lady for whom, in her father’s 
time, he had conceived an affection which he had 
reason to believe was mutual—but who could 
only be sought in marriage upon the perilous 
condition of losing all if a riddle were not rightly 
read. To furnish himself for the adventure he 
has to borrow money from his kinsman and dear- 
est friend and benefactor, Antonio; who, inorder 
to supply him without delay, borrows it from Shy- 
lock on the security of the pound of flesh. Thus 
we have Bassanio and Antonio essentially in the 
same position toward each other as Giannetto 
and Ansaldo when parting for the final voyage ; 
while Bassanio, as soon as he has chosen the 
right casket, is in exactly the same position as 
Giannetto after the successful performance of his 
appointed task; and in all the scenes that follow 
we have only to imagine Giannetto in Bassanio’s 
place, and we feel that he would have both spoken 
and acted in the same way—that the characters 
are, in fact, identical. So, again, the Ansaldo of 
the story and the Antonio of the play are only 
two portraits of the same man by different artists, 
one of whom sees further into him than the other. 
We are not told by the novelist that Ansaldo 
suffered from a constitutional depression of spirits, 
but it probably occurred to Shakespeare as ne- 
cessary to account for that extraordinary indiffer- 
ence to all mortal accidents (the happiness of his 
adopted son excepted) which, in the degree to 
which it is carried in the novel, he appears to 
have thought impossible in nature after all, and 
has therefore shown in Antonio much mitigated ; 
for whereas Ansaldo, knowing himself to be 
ruined, signs the bond with a clear presentiment 
of the consequence, and yet asks Giannetto for 
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nothing more than a promise that he will see 
him before he dies, Antonio, when he signs, 
though short of ready money for the moment, is 
still in the full flow of his fortunes, and laughs at 
the idea of being called on to pay the forfeit. It 
is true that when the danger fronts him, and can 
not be escaped, he meets it as patiently, and with 
as much apparent indifference, as Ansaldo—mak- 
ing no vain remonstrance, not complaining of the 
rigor of the law, but justifying its execution, and 
content to die provided only that he may see 
Bassanio again before he is put to death. But 
there is a great difference between accepting 
such a fate with equanimity when it is inevitable 
and deliberately incurring it when it is foreseen 
and may be declined. 

Then, again, the absolute inoffensiveness of 
Ansaldo, who does not seem to have uttered a 
harsh word or entertained an unkind thought 
against anybody—with whom the very man who 
is avowing his determination to take his life, 
though all Venice were offered him to spare it, 
does not pretend any cause except his being the 
greatest of the Christian merchants—seemed to 
make the Jew’s proceeding too monstrous to be 
endurable by an English audience. Such malice 
needed some provocation to make it credible 
enough for the human imagination, and a prob- 
able cause of provocation readily offered itself in 


the disputes which must have occurred on the 


Rialto between two such men. A man who 
would enforce his contract for the pound of flesh 
in such a case was sure in all his transactions to 
take advantages of the helpless, which a liberal 
and beneficent merchant would be sure to be 
disgusted with and interfere to thwart. On such 
occasions feelings would be expressed and words 
uttered which would not sting the less for being 
just and well deserved. And that this was the 
real history of the revengeful hatred on one side, 
and the contemptuous dislike on the other, we 
are made to understand at once, as soon as they 
meet, by the irritating and sarcastic speech of 
Shylock (finding himself for the first time at an 
advantage) and the angry retort which it pro- 
vokes from Antonio. This revelation of their 
respective feelings toward each other shows 
ground enough for Shylock’s malice to bring it 
within the range, not indeed of human sympathy, 
which was not intended, but of possibility in hu- 
man nature. We can imagine nature so diseased 
and perverted as to be capable of it without 
ceasing to be human. 

But, though we can accept these manifesta- 
tions of dislike and scorn (the only wrongs he 
. has to complain of) as accounting for Shylock’s 
general disposition toward Antonio, we are not 
allowed to suppose that his determination to kill 
him (upon which the whole action of the play 


turns) rested upon any such sentimental consid- 
erations. He makes a great parade about them 
when he replies to the remonstrances of Anto- 
nio’s friends, but Shakespeare has not forgotten 
to inform us, through his confidential communi- 
cations to himself and his own countrymen, what 
his real motive was for this determination. In 
his first soliloquy, which is the expression of his 
secret thoughts, he explains it frankly enough: 


I hate him, for he is a Christian, 

But more for that in low simplicity 

Le lends out money gratis, and brings down 
The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 
If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 


And when he learns from Tubal, a wealthy He- 
brew of the same trade, that he has a good 
chance of “catching him upon the hip,” he re- 
peats both the why and the how without any re- 
serve or flourish. “I will have the heart of him 
if he forfeit; for, were he out of Venice, I can 
make what merchandise I will.” The Jew in 
the novel is a sentimentalist in comparison; he 
wants “to be able to say that he has put to 
death the greatest of the Christian merchants.” 
Shylock is a mere utilitarian and man of business. 
Nor are we left in doubt as to the manner of 
Antonio’s interference with Shylock’s merchan- 
dise, and the arts by which he has “ thwarted his 
bargains” and “hindered him of half a million.” 
As evidence of the fact itself, indeed, Antonio’s 
word will not go for much with a modern apolo- 
gist for Shylock ; but our question is what Shake- 
speare meant us to believe as to the fact, and of 
this Antonio’s words are good evidence : 


He seeks my life : his reason well I know: 
I oft delivered from his forfeitures 

Many that have at times made moan to me: 
Therefore he hates me. 


That Shakespeare meant us to understand 
that Shylock insisted upon the pound of flesh 
because he wanted to remove from his path a 
man who was in the habit of rescuing debtors 
from his clutches by helping them to pay their 
Cebts, does not in my mind admit of a doubt. 
That he did zo¢ mean us to regard it as an inter- 
ference which Shylock had a right to resent, or 
his mode of resenting it as a just retaliation, or 
himself as entitled to one drop of pity for the 
miscarriage of his plot, or the delight of the by- 
standers at his discomfiture—who (according to 
the story), deriding the Jew, said, “‘ He who laid 
traps for others is caught himself”—as other 
than the expression of a natural, just, and healthy 
popular sentiment, appears to me no less certain, 
And, yet it is true that he has contrived to enlist 
on his behalf “a certain measure” of what Mr. 
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Hawkins calls “sympathy,” but I should rather 
call respect. Why? Not because he was a 
down-trodden Jew—he would have done‘as much 
for the most orthodox and prosperous Christian 
in the land, and Aas done as much for men as 
thoroughly depraved as Iago and Edmund in 
“Lear ”’—but because, though not the hero of 
the comedy, he had a conspicuous part in it, and 
Shakespeare never puts in a conspicuous part a 
man absolutely devoid of all qualities that can 
inspire respect or sympathy. Of the Jew in the 
story we know nothing except in relation to the 
bond and the forfeiture, and in that part Shake- 
speare has kept close to his original. But, hav- 
ing also to show him in his relation to other men, 
he endows him with such respectable qualities as 
are not incompatible with the work he has to do 
—courage, intellect, eloquence, force of charac- 
ter, strength of will, attachment to his race and 
creed, and a show of respect for his law. I say 
a “show”; for, though he makes a great profes- 
sion of religious scruples, he never lets them in- 
terfere with business. His religion forbids him 
to eat or drink with Christians; and yet, when he 
remembers that by “feeding upon the prodigal 
Christian” he may help to disable Antonio from 
payment of his debt at the day, he overcomes 
his objection to the smell of pork and consents 
to dine with Bassanio. He refuses payment of 
his debt in full, with two hundred per cent. inter- 
est for the few days’ delay, because he dares not 
break his oath; he has sworn by the holy Sab- 
bath to have the pound of flesh and nothing 
else; to forbear would be to “lay perjury upon 
his soul,” which he will not do for Israel. But, 
when he finds that he can not take the other 
man’s life except at the peril of his own, he does 
forbear ; leaves his soul to settle with the perjury 
as it can; is ready for any compromise, even 
though “ involving a renunciation of a cherished 
faith.” * What he would not do for Israel he 
will yet do for himself. From all which I con- 
clude that Shakespeare did not mean us to be 
taken in by the solemnity of his professions, or 
to look up to him as the martyr-hero of “an old, 
untainted religious aristocracy,” but only to re- 
gard him with a certain interest as a man quali- 
fied by nature for a better part than he has cho- 
sen. 

If the characters of Bassanio, Antonio, and 
Shylock are manifestly and directly derived from 
Ser Giovanni's story, it need hardly be said that 
the Lady of Belmonte suggested the idea of 
Portia, every one of whose qualities, as we see 
them brought out in the play by Shakespeare’s 
own hand —the generosity, the affection, the 
spirit, the intellect, the gayety and playfulness— 
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he found hints of in the novelist’s account of the 
lady’s proceedings between her discovery of An- 
saldo’s position and her reception of him and 
her husband at Belmonte. 

What need, then, have we to seek further, 
either for the source of the plot, or the choice of 
the subject, or the manner of its treatment? To 
hear our modern apologists, one would suppose 
that the argument of the play was the persecu- 
tion of a Jew by Christians; a description of it 
for which, if the Venetian law had been repre- 
sented in it as sanctioning the claim of a Chrzs- 
tian to cut the flesh out of the body of a Few, 
there would have been some color. As it is, to 
call it the persecution of a Christian by a Jew 
would be nearer the mark. But the truth is, that 
the question at issue has nothing to do with the 
question of religion. The law of Venice, in so 
far as it is brought before us in the action, knows 
a distinction between citizens and aliens, but not 
between Christians and Jews. It is administered 
strictly, without respect of race or creed. Nor is 
there anything in the play, from the first scene to 
the last, from-which it can be inferred that a 
Jew in Venice labored under any disadvantage, 
political or social, as compared with a Christian. 
On the contrary, pains have been taken to remind 
us that there was none, all such inequality of 
dealing being against the cardinal policy of the 
state. See act iii., scene 3: 


Salarino, I am sure the Duke 

Will never grant this forfeiture to hold. 
The Duke can not deny the course of law: 
For the commodity that strangers have 
With us in Venice, if it be denied, 

Will much impeach the justice of the state ; 
Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Consisteth of all nations. 


Antonio, 


Shylock, it is true, who hates Antonio because 
he is a Christian, naturally assumes that Antonio 
quarrels with his usances because he is a Jew. 
But that is only his own fancy; and even if it 
had been true it would not have been in point; 
for his quarrel with Antonio was a private one, 
with which the state had nothing to do. If 
Shakespeare had meant his audience to feel that 
the Hebrew race was suffering under Christian 
oppression, he would surely have shown them 
some case in illustration. Yet the only Hebrews 
he shows us or tells us of are Shylock himself 
and his friend Tubal—both of them rich, and at 
liberty to make their bargains in their own way, 
and assisted by the laws to enforce the terms ac- 
cording to the letter, even when most iniquitous 
and unjustifiable. And what oppression by the 
state has Shylock to complain of, either on his 
own behalf or on that of his sacred nation? 
When he demands judgment on his bond, the 
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court warns him that if he insists on exacting a 
penalty involving the death of a citizen he will 
himself have to pay the penalty prescribed by 
the law for shedding Christian blood—namely, 
confiscation of land and goods. When he de- 
clines to press his demand on this condition, the 
court informs him that he has already incurred 
the penalty prescribed by the law for “ seeking 
the life” of a citizen—namely, the forfeiture of 
one half of his goods to the person whose life he 
had sought, of the other half to the state, and 
his life to the Duke’s mercy. Of which penalty 
the court enforces so much only as amounts to 
the sequestration of one half of his property for 
the benefit of his daughter; the rest being re- 
mitted on two conditions—one, that he bind him- 
self to leave her the whole after his death ; the 
other, that in the mean time he “ become a Chris- 
tian,” whatever that may mean. This is the full 
extent of the oppression, in consideration of which 
we are called on to excuse him—as the repre- 
sentative victim of unreasoning prejudice against 
Jews in general—for contriving by a fraudulent 
contract to murder a rival; these the “ inherited 
and personal wrongs ” by which “ his fine nature 
has become so warped and soured.” * 

This strange notion, that the secret purpose 
of the play was to expose the mischiefs of reli- 
gious intolerance, was probably suggested by the 
last of the two conditions of pardon. And though 
I do not think that Shakespeare meant it to be so 
taken—for I suspect that in the eyes of a Globe 
audience a Jew consenting to “ become a Chris- 
tian” was simply an infidel seeking admission 
into the fold and qualifying his soul for salvation 
—I admit that to modern ears it sounds like a 
wanton insult, and (as producing on a modern 
audience an effect the very opposite to that which 
was intended) ought to be left out. Nothing 
would be lost by the omission, and it would be 
universally felt that Christianity could have no 
interest in enlisting such a recruit. 

The other condition has reference to an episode 
which is not to be found in the original story, but 
was introduced into the play partly to vary and 
enliven the action, and partly, perhaps, to account 
for Shylock’s determination to revenge himself on 
one Christian by giving him a just ground of 
quarrel with another. In the course of which 
episode the moral sensibilities of a modern spec- 
tator suffer a little shock, from which a judicious 
adapter might relieve him by the omission of a 
few lines. Not that I would debar Jessica from 
seeking relief from her Jewish disabilities by the 
nearest way. We are all glad tosee herat liber- 
ty to choose her husband and her religion for her- 
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self ; to escape from a house which to her was a 
hell, with only the “merry devil” Launcelot to 
cheer it; from a father of whose manners she 
was (not without reason and to her credit, though 
to her regret) ashamed; and from the chance, 
should it suit 42m, of having to take “any of the 
stock of Barrabas”’ for a husband; nor do many 
of us object to see advantage taken by Antonio 
of the pressure which the law enables him to put 
on Shylock for the purpose of securing a com- 
fortable provision for her. But we all feel that 
she ought to have left the ducats and jewels be- 
hind ; and the fact that Shakespeare allowed her 
to carry them off without a hint of disapproba- 
tion from anybody (there being no dramatic ne- 
cessity for it) suggests a doubt whether in those 
early days he was fully alive to the impropriety. 
Perhaps the easy morality of the comic theatre 
in all such questions—the large privilege which 
the young lovers have always enjoyed of deceiv- 
ing and overreaching the stern parent—had be- 
come so familiar as to hide from him the true na- 
ture of the transaction; which in so tragic a 
business as Shylock’s revenge can not be regard- 
ed with the levity which comedy permits. But, 
however that may be, I can not doubt that the 
effect would be much better in modern eyes if 
Jessica were allowed to escape without the trea- 
sure, The loss of his daughter to her race and 
faith would supply Shylock with as fair a motive 
for vengeance; he could make as much noise 
about it; and the secret that he really cared 
more for the ducats than the daughter would not 
be forced upon the knowledge of his admirers, 
who regard paternal tenderness as one of his 
most conspicuous virtues. Two lines struck out 
from Jessica’s part in the sixth scene of the sec- 
ond act, a few from Salanio’s in the eighth, and 
a few more in the interview with Tubal at the 
beginning of the third act, would (without at all 
disturbing the action of the play) remove com- 
pletely our only remaining scruple as to the poetic 
justice of the final settlement. For, though Shy- 
lock has escaped with a punishment which any one 
who considers the character of his crime must 
feel to be very far short of his desert, he is far 
away in Venice among his money-bags, and does 
not trouble us. We saw him baffled and dis- 
missed in the fourth act with general satisfaction, 
and can leave him to meditate upon the example 
of Christian mercy which he owes to the gener- 
osity of his intended victim at the suggestion of 
the “wise young judge,” and hope that he may 
profit by it. In the mean time Antonio’s fortunes 
are happily restored by the safe arrival of his ar- 
gosies with all their merchandise, and everybody 
is well pleased. 


JAMES SPEDDING (Cornhill Magazine). 
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SCIENCE AND CRIME. 


bye scientific study of criminals and the phil- 
osophic study of crimes is not merely an 
interesting, but a highly warrantable exercise of 
intellect. Only through some such investigation 
into these subjects can a knowledge of the na- 
ture, cause, and cure of crimes be attained—if, 
indeed, such knowledge in its perfect phases be 
ever reached in human history. And only, when 
aided by the skilled expert—the chemist, sur- 
geon, physiologist, or engraver—and by the de- 
ductions and inductions science is able or pre- 
pared to draw from any given set of circum- 
stances, is Justice enabled to enter upon the 
pursuit of crime, and to make her name a terror 
to evil-doers. It is not our intention to follow, 
at present, such experimenters-as Mr. Francis 
Galton in his remarkable researches into the 
conformation and configuration of the criminal 
head, among other types of human character. 
Readers interested in knowing what may be 
done in the way of a scientific study of charac- 
ter should peruse Mr. Galton’s address to the 
Anthropological Section of the British Associa- 
tion for 1877. In that address will be found em- 
bodied some curious facts and inferences relative 
to the classification of groups and types of men 
based on their habits of mind and physiognomy. 
By the application of an ingenious method of ob- 
servation, in which, by an arrangement of mir- 
rors, four views of a person’s head can be simul- 
taneously photographed, the full and complete 
comparison of types of head-conformation can 
be effected. As the result of investigations con- 
ducted on this basis, Mr. Galton mentions that 
by physiognomy, together with the general con- 
tour of the head, a practical arrangement of 
criminal types becomes possible. Provided with 
a large number of photographs of criminals, and 
by familiarizing himself with this collection, cer- 
tain natural classes of criminals became discern- 
ible ; and thus a scientific study of character may 
assist in the determination of the results of crim- 
inal tendencies, and, through these, toward the 
amelioration of the race. 

Thus much for the part Science promises to 
play in determining the causes of crime and 
criminals. With the results of crime, however, 
Science at present concerns herself much more 
nearly ; and it is with the ways and means Sci- 
ence brings to bear on the detection of crime 
that we purpose chiefly to concern ourselves in 
the present paper. Our newspapers familiarize 
us, day by day, with instances of the application 
of scientific methods to criminal investigation. 


Not a case of forgery is tried but the expert in 
caligraphy and engraving is appealed to in order 
to aid the cause of justice, by the detection, 
through scientific means, of likenesses or differ- 
ences in handwriting, or of alterations and era- 
sures in disputed deeds or manuscripts. Ev- 
ery case of homicide brings its array of medi- 
cal and surgical evidence, or its quota of chem- 
ists, prepared to do battle for the truth. Even 
the identification of a corpus delicté may be a 
matter in which medical science alone has abso- 
lute sway, and in which the skill of the medical 
jurist, with his testimony to the probable time 
and circumstances of death, may first point the 
way in which detective science should travel. A 
blood-stain and its nature, when interpreted by 
the microscopist, may convict the suspected, or 
may, on the other hand, set him free. And, in 
many other ways and diverse fashions, the art of 
the detective may be shown to owe more to sci- 
ence than most people unacquainted with the 
routine of criminal investigation could readily im- 
agine. 

To select a simple case, and one, nevertheless, 
regarding which much popular misconception 
exists, let us try to discover the place and power 
of the microscope in medical jurisprudence. In 
such a study we may discover that certain pow- 
ers, popularly imagined to be at the beck and 
call of the microscopist, are grossly exaggerated ; 
while it may also be shown that the actual ex- 
tent of the microscopist’s ability fully outweighs 
the fallacies just alluded to. Chief among the 
cases in which the microscope becomes of para- 
mount importance, as an agent in the detection 
of crime, are those in which blood-stains, or 
marks of allied characters, and fragments of 
clothing or hairs, require to be examined and 
referred to their exact source. An actual case 
may be related by way of exemplifying the con- 
ditions demanding inquiry. A man was tried in 
1857, at one of our English assizes, for the sup- 
posed murder of a companion. The dead man’s 
throat had been cut in such a fashion as to pre- 
clude the idea of suicide. The prisoner had 
been last seen in the company of the deceased, 
and in his possession a knife stained with blood 
was found. This knife was alleged by the prose- 
cution to be that with which the murder was 
committed, and the stains thereupon were al- 
leged to be those of human blood. The defense 
explained the presence of these stains by assert- 
ing that they were produced by cutting raw beef. 
Now, it may be asked, in what position is science 
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placed in such an issue as the present? Could 
the microscopist, placed in the witness-box, 
swear to the identity of the stain with blood; 
and could he testify to its being human blood as 
distinguished from that of the ox? To the first 
query, an affirmative answer must be returned. 
Chemical tests of great delicacy are known 
whereby the presence of blood can be infallibly 
detected. Mr. Sorby tells us that spectrum anal- 
ysis will reveal the presence of blood where the 
stain is only the tenth of an inch in diameter, 
or where a quantity of the red coloring matter 
of blood, not exceeding the one hundredth part 
of a grain, can be obtained. In so far as blood 
itself and its mere presence are concerned, there 
are no scientific difficulties in the way of its exact 
determination and separation from all other red- 
colored stains. But, when we turn to the ques- 
tion of the exact source of the blood-stains, we 
find the powers of science to be limited in some 
degree. In the case just alluded to, in which the 
defense rested upon a statement that the blood- 
stains were obtained from beef, the fallacies of 
evidence which grossly departed from a scientific 
standard were exemplified. A chemist gave evi- 
dence, in which he alleged that the knife in ques- 
tion had been immersed in living blood to its hilt, 
and that the blood was certainly not that of the 
oxorsheep. This testimony was offered, despite 
the fact known to every physiologist that there 
exist no appreciable differences between the stain 
of living blood and of blood from a recently killed 
animal, and that the microscopist is as yet unable 
to detect differences between the blood of man 
and that of the ox or sheep sufficiently clear to 
enable him to decide their exact and specific na- 
ture. Even spectrum analysis, with all its sub- 
tilty of method and delicacy of research, can not 
decide upon exact differences between new and 
old blood-stains; nor can it enable the experi- 
menter to say if the blood be human or that of a 
lower animal. Fortunately, for the cause of jus- 
tice in the foregoing case, the crime was brought 
home to the prisoner by evidence other than that 
of the chemist in question, and by testimony 
which depended on no fallacies of microscopic 
testimony. 

To discover the limitations of science in such 
a case, we must make ourselves familiar with the 
details of an elementary study in physiology. 
When a thin film of human blood is examined 
under a high power of the microscope, it is seen 
to present the appearance of a clear, watery fluid 
—the serum and plasma of the physiologist—in 
which float an immense number of small, round 
bodies, the blood-corpuscles. These latter are 
of two kinds, red and white; the red being by 
far the more numerous, and imparting, through 
their immense numbers, the red hue to the blood. 


' 


The red corpuscles of human. blood are round 
and biconcave in form, each measuring from the 
one three-thousandth to the one four-thousandth 
of an inch in diameter. The white corpuscles 
are a little larger and attain a diameter averaging 
the one two-thousand five-hundredth part of an 
inch. Thus it may be safely asserted that, when 
the microcopist is able to discern in any liquid 
those characteristic blood-globules, he may posi- 
tively allege that the liquid in question is certainly 
blood. When the further and equally important 
question of the kind of blood is submitted to the 
scientific observer, his answers should savor of 
caution. The red corpuscles of man, unlike the 
white, do not possess a central particle or nucleus. 
They are, therefore, in physiological language, 
said to be “ non-nucleated.” But it is notewor- 
thy that, in this latter feature, man’s blood-glob- 
ules agree with those of all other mammals or 
quadrupeds. Every quadruped, in short, pos- 
sesses red blood-globules which want a central 
spot or nucleus. Moreover, all quadrupeds, ex- 
cept the camel-tribe, possess red blood-globules 
of circular shape ; those of the camel being ellip- 
tical in form. But, when we descend in the ani- 
mal scale and pass to the birds, as most nearly 
approaching quadrupeds, and from the birds to 
reptiles and fishes, the blood-globules are found, 
in these lower classes, to be not merely oval or 
elliptical in shape, but to be invariably nucleated 
—that is, possessing each a central particle. 
With this zoélogical information at hand, we 
may be able to appreciate the power of the mi- 
croscope as a detector of crime. In 1851, the 
defense, in a case of murder tried at the Essex 
Assizes, rested partly on the statement that the 
blood-stains on the clothes of the prisoner were 
derived from chicken’s blood. In such a case the 
microscopic evidence is-invaluable, since the blood 
of the bird wili contain oval and nucleated glob- 
ules; and, from an examination of these blood- 
stains, the prisoner’s statement in the case re- 
ferred to was proved to be false, the corpuscles 
being those of some mammal. Similarly, when 
the late Professor Hughes Bennett, of Edinburgh, 
was confronted with a patient supposed to be 
troubled with chest-disease of serious type, an 
examination of the fluid blood supposed to have 
come from the lungs revealed the presence of 
oval blood-globules. The patient’s wonder may 
be better imagined than described when her im- 
posture was thus declared plain. Seeing, then, 
that the blood of quadrupeds is distinguishable 
from that of all other animals, the question yet 
remains, How far does microscopical evidence 
proceed in determining human blood from that 
of other mammals? Here, leaving aside the sin- 
gular and exceptional case of the camels and their 
neighbors with oval but non-nucleated globules, 
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the chief, and indeed the only, guide to the mi- 
croscopist must be size. This guide, it may be 
further noticed, is by no means a certain or exact 
test, since even in one and the same animal the 
blood-globujes may vary in dimensions. In some 
quadrupeds, it is true, the excessively minute 
nature of the globules would, of itself, form a 
feature distinguishing them from those of man. 
Thus the blood-corpuscles of the musk-deer 
measure the one twelve thousand three hundred 
and twenty-fifth part of an inch in diameter, such 
a size being infinitesimal when compared with 
those of man. When, however, we compare the 
blood of ordinary domestic animals with human 
blood, the difficulties in the way of exact deter- 
mination increase in a very marked fashion. It 
is known as a fact that the blood-globules of the 
horse, ox, ass, mouse, cat, pig, and bat are nearly 
of the same size; the dimensions of the blood- 
globules bearing no reference to the size of the 
animal to which they belong. ‘ 

The blood-globules which approach most 
nearly to those of man in size are found in the 
dog, rabbit, and hare. Supposing, therefore, that 
in a case of suspected murder a blood-stain were 
declared to be that of a dog, he would be a worse 
than foolish scientist who would even venture to 
hazard his reputation by stating, in a witness- 


box, his ability to distinguish the stain as that of - 


human blood. Cases in illustration of the fore- 
going facts are abundantly met with in the rec- 
ords of criminal jurisprudence. A medical wit- 
ness, giving evidence some years ago at an Eng- 
lish assizes in a case of suspected homicide, was 
sharply rebuked by the presiding judge for the 
enunciation of speculative niceties regarding 
blood ; and in no eyes does such a witness seem 
more foolish than in those of scientific men, who 
know best the fallible ground on which he is 
treading. In another case a scientific witness 
alleged his ability to distinguish certain stains as 
those of horse’s blood, and others as those of 
human blood—such evidence being inadmissible 
on scientific grounds, and therefore morally and 
legally wrong. 

The power and value of the microscope as an 
aid to the discovery of the truth in criminal cases 
is, however, by no means limited to the determi- 
nation of blood-stains. On weapons alleged to 
have been used with homicidal intent or effect, 
the merest traces of various substances may oc- 
casionally be found, and may serve, in the hands 
of the man of science, as important clews. A Dr. 
Lyons has left on record a case in which the 
supposition of a person’s guilt as a murderer 
appeared to be materially strengthened by the 
discovery, beneath a bed, of a hatchet to which 
clotted blood and hairs were adherent. The 
hair, submitted to microscopical examination, was 


discovered to belong to some animal, and this 
fact helped to turn the tide of evidence in favor 
of the accused, although, had this case occurred 
before the day of the microscope and its use in 
medicine, it is not difficult to predict what would 
have been the result of the trial in question. Cot- 
ton fibers, proved by microscopical research to 
be such, served as a link in the chain of evidence 
adduced against a prisoner tried for homicide 
at an Essex Assizes in 1852. On the boots of 
another man charged with a like crime at Maid- 
stone, in 1863, Drs. Taylor and Pavy discovered 
some hairs corresponding with those taken from 
the head of the deceased, who had been fatally 
assaulted by kicking, while some red woolen 
fibers, also found on the boots of the accused, 
corresponded with those of a woolen comforter 
with which the deceased had been provided. So 
also in a case of much mystery, in which a young 
woman was found brutally murdered, a knife 
which had been placed in the hand of the de- 
ceased—presumably for the purpose of simulat- 
ing death by suicide—bore on its blade, amid a 
small blood-clot, a number of woolen fibers of a 
peculiar hue. These fibers exactly corresponded 
with those of a woolen jacket worn by the ac- 
cused, who was convicted, and duly confessed 
his crime. Such examples certainly serve to 
show the exceeding importance, in medical juris- 
prudence, of the veriest trifles, and to demon- 
strate how the most insignificant clews may, when 
welded into the chain of circumstances, literally 
form “confirmations strong as proofs of holy 
writ.” By aid of the microscope, linen fibers 
may be distinguished from those of cotton, and 
both from those of wool; while marked differ- 
ences are observable in the hairs of different ani- 
mals. 

Shreds and patches may thus literally piece 
out evidence of importance for or against an ac- 
cused person. And not less clearly is this fact 
shown when the trifling details on which grave 
discoveries often hinge are illustrated. One Sel- 
lis, who had attacked the Duke of Cumberland, 
thereafter destroyed himself. Sellis committed 
suicide by cut-throat, and on the left side of the 
bed on which he was found a razor was laid. 
This otherwise suspicious circumstance, which 
laid the late Duke of Cumberland under some 
suspicion in 1810, was clearly explained when 
Sellis was proved to be equally dexterous in the 
use of both hands. A man was found dead in 
1865, in London, under similar circumstances to 
Sellis, the left hand having been used to inflict 
the fatal injury. The unusual situation of the 
wound was explained when the deceased was 
proved to be a wood-carver by trade, and to have 
been accustomed to use both hands when at 
work, A singular and shrewd observation of 
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Sir Astley Cooper’s was the means of detecting 
a criminal of no ordinary type. A Mr. Blight, of 
Deptford, was fatally wounded by a pistol-shot 
in 1806, and Sir Astley was called in to see the 
sufferer. Proceeding to the scene of the assault, 
Sir Astley, from an examination of the locality 
and the position of the wounded man, together 
with the situation of the wound, came to the 
conclusion that the assassin must have been a 
left-handed man. A Mr. Patch answered to the 
latter description. He was near the locality at 
the time of the murder, and, hitherto unsuspect- 
ed, he was arrested, tried and convicted for the 
offense, fully confessing his guilt before his exe- 
cution. 

The case of Bolam, who was tried at the 
Newcastle Summer Assizes, in 1839, for the mur- 
der of a man named Millie, presents some fea- 
tures worthy of note as showing the difficulties 
against which the medical jurist may have to 
contend. The circumstances of the case were 
altogether of a peculiar kind. Millie was killed 
by direct violence done to the head, and, when 
discovered, Bolam was found lying close by in 
a state of insensibility, real or pretended, while 
the apartment in which both were found had 
been set on fire. Bolam stated that he had 
been attacked by some person, and had been 
knocked down by a blow on the head. Attempt- 
ing to escape, he was again thrown to the 
ground, and then became aware of an attempt 
being made to cut his throat, although by his 
own showing he did not use his hands to prevent 
the injury, and no wounds or cuts were found 
upon his hands. The only injury Bolam ap- 
peared to have sustained was a wound on the 
left side of the neck, but this wound was neither 
considerable in extent nor in depth; it had in- 
volved no deep tissue, and had caused but little 
bleeding. His coat and other garments were 
cut in many places, but the incisions were en- 
tirely unrepresented upon his body. The case 
really turned upon the nature of these injuries, 
and the solution of their infliction. If they were 
likely to have been inflicted by a third person, 
then this third party might have also murdered 
Millie. If Bolam were the self-inflictor of these 
wounds, the theory of the prosecution that they 
had been caused with the view of screening his 
own crime became, on the other hand, highly 
probable. The scientific evidence, aided by a 
full consideration of all the circumstances of this 
case, was given decidedly against the prisoner. 
The case terminated in a verdict of manslaughter 
against Bolam, who was accordingly sentenced 
for that crime. Equally interesting, as showing 
the complex nature of the cases which await so- 
lution, and of the occasionally simple fashion in 
which such solution may dawn upon the inves- 


tigators, is an instance related as having occurred 
at Nottingham in 1872. In this case a young 
man preferred a charge of assault and wounding 
against a person whose motives for committing 
such an offense were undiscoverable. As evi- 
dence the prosecutor submitted his wounded 
arm, his coat, and his shirt-sleeve. He showed 
that they had indeed been cut, but a more care- 
ful examination revealed the interesting fact that 
the lining of the coat-sleeve was intact. No 
clearer proof was required to show that the 
charge was false, and the accused person was at 
once liberated. 

No more interesting details in the annals of 
criminal science can be presented than those 
which bear upon cases in which the evidence for 
suicide, as against homicide, has to be weighed 
and determined. Allusion has already been 
made to cases, such as those of Sellis and the 
wood-carver, in which a knowledge of the pecu- 
liarities of the deceased served to explain the 
cause of death. An historical instance, illustrat- 
ing this phase of our subject, is that of the Prince 
of Condé, whose death occurred in 1830, On 
the 27th of August in that year, the Prince was 
found dead in his bedroom under somewhat un- 
usual, and it may be added suspicious, circum- 
stances. The body was suspended from the 
window-sash by a linen handkerchief, which was 
in turn attached to a cravat round the neck of 
the deceased. An important feature in this case, 
and one which certainly lent an air of mystery 
thereto, was found in the fact that the toes of 
both feet rested on the ground, the heels being 
elevated, and the knees bent forward. A chair 
stood near the deceased, and the only marks of 
violence discernible were a few slight abrasions 
on the lower limbs; such, indeed, as might have 
been produced by contact with the chair. It may 
be added that the handkerchief was attached to 
the window at a height of about six and a half 
feet above the floor. The discovery of the man- 
ner of death, added to the circumstances attend- 
ing the decease, gave rise to uncomfortable sus- 
picion that the case was one of murder. Living 
in unsettled times, it was contended that the 
Prince had been killed by assassins, and that his 
body had been placed in the position in which it 
was found in order to suggest suicide by hang- 
ing as‘the cause of death. The abrasions on the 
limbs, certain peculiarities attending the mark 
left by the ligature on the neck, and the fact that 
the feet of the deceased rested on the floor, were 
urged as so many facts supporting the theory of 
homicide. Certain other circumstances, such as 
a want of power in one arm, and the fact that 
the handkerchiefs were tied in knots of a com- 
plicated character, were duly urged in support of 
the latter view. But the experience of medical 
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science gave powerful support to the opposite 
conjecture—that of suicide. Every medical ju- 
rist can point to cases of suicide by hanging, in 
which the mere position of the body at first 
appears strongly suggestive of its having been 
placed in that position with a view of simulating 
self-destruction. So far from persons suspend- 
ing themselves in a free posture in such an act 
of suicide, it is comparatively rare to find their 
bodies in other positions than those from which 
it would appear they could have readily released 
themselves. Persons have been found dead al- 
most in a sitting posture, and suspended in a 
position which at first sight would seem strongly 
to invalidate the theory of suicide. A man has 
been known to commit suicide by hanging him- 
self from a hook in the top of a tent-bedstead, 
being found with his knees wellnigh resting on 
the bed; and one hospital patient was actually 
discovered resting on his knees by the side of 
his bed, having hanged himself from the top of 
the bedstead. It is, in fact, exceedingly rare to 
find the suicide imbued with sufficient determina- 
tion to take a leap into space; and the explana- 
tion of the readiness with which death may take 
place under these seemingly unfavorable circum- 
stances may be held to rest on the fact that sus- 
pension in any position, in which the weight of 
the body is gently thrown on the neck, induces 
at first a state of insensibility, which, as it grad- 
ually deepens, causes increased pressure on the 
windpipe, and consequent death. In some few 
cases, the suspicious elements in the cases be- 
fore us have been strengthened by the obser- 
vation that the limbs of the deceased persons 
have been found to be firmly secured. Not 
merely may the hands be secured in a case of 
veritable suicide, but the weight of the body may 
actually be intentionally increased (as was found 
in a case of suicide occurring in 1844 at Wor- 
cester) by the attachment of a couple of flat- 
irons to the wrist! Thus much for the curiosi- 
ties of suicide; and when it is added that the 
blind have been known to destroy their own 
lives, and that the act of suicide has been per- 
petrated by a boy of nine, and by a man of nine- 
ty-seven years of age, as representing the oppo- 
site extremes, little is wanting to invest the sub- 
ject with more than ordinary interest in the eyes 
of the psychologist. 

Passing somewhat from the domain of ac- 
tual crime, we may find an interesting study in 
the details of cases relating to the “ presumption 
of death,” and to questions of “survivorship.” 
Both subjects present some of the gravest puz- 
zles of both science and law. In the quiet 
course of ordinary existence it seems hardly pos- 
sible that even the “presumption” of death 
should require to be legally established. But 





the romance of life teems with tales stranger 
even than that of Enoch Arden, which show 
that the possibilities of a person’s decease may 
require to be duly argued and decided upon by 
our courts of law. “The fact of death,” says 
that eminent authority on medical law, Dr. Al- 
fred S. Taylor, “ may be proved by presumptive 
as well as by direct evidence.” Thus the ques- 
tion of decease may fail to be determined by a 
jury; and when the corpus delict? is not forth- 
coming, as in all cases of the kind referred to, 
“the legal presumption” is in favor of life, and 
the burden of proof rests on the plaintiff’s case. 

As most readers are aware, seven years’ un- 
explained absence from home and friends consti- 
tutes the period at the expiry of which the pre- 
sumption of death may legally be inquired into. 
With the caution which everywhere marks the 
footsteps of legal procedure, an English court 
once held itself incompetent to pronounce judg- 
ment confirming the presumption of death ina 
case in which a woman had left her father’s 
house in 1810, and had not, for a period of thir- 
ty-four years, been seen or accounted for; and, 
according to Best, in his “Presumptions of Law 
and Fact,” the Court of Queen’s Bench held that 
it could not assume “ judicially ” that a person 
who was alive in the year 1034 was dead in the 
year 1827! From which statement, the non-legal 
mind may reasonably enough regard the “ judi- 
cial” faculty as decidedly opposed both to the 
logical and the scientific. In the suit of Church 
versus Smith, tried in London in 1853, the hus- 
band of the plaintiff was proved to have been 
unheard of for twelve years, and the question 
for decision was, whether she could sue, as a 
widow, in her own right. The husband, how- 
ever, ultimately appeared in the witness-box; 
but the presiding judge remarked to the jury 
that, in the face of the twelve years’ absence, he 
should have directed them, but for the sudden 
appearance of the missing spouse, to return a 
verdict for the plaintiff, on the presumption that 
her husband was dead. Missing husbands thus 
occasionally crop up under awkward circum- 
stances. Four months after marriage a husband 
deserted his wife, and disappeared for seven 
years, the woman meanwhile contracting an- 
other marriage in her maiden name. She was 
indicted for bigamy and convicted, but her con- 
viction was quashed on appeal. In another case 
an application for probate was made to the Pro- 
bate Court in 1858, by the relatives of a ship- 
captain who had sailed from Southampton in 
December, 1856; arrived in Calcutta in October, 
1857; and thence sailed for Port Louis, but had 
never reached his destination. Here, the pre- 
sumption of death was strong enough to cause 
the Court to grant probate of the will, although 
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a modern Robinson Crusoe or Alexander Selkirk 
would naturally feel rather chagrined at the 
course of events, on a possible return home after 
rescue from enforced residence abroad as a cast- 
away. 

The subject of “ presumption of death” may, 
in some cases, join issue with the criminal side 
of character. A curious and somewhat myste- 
rious case in point was tried in London. A man 
had insured his life against accident for a sum of 
two hundred and fifty pounds on the 6th of Sep- 
tember, 1856. This person was single, and was 
aged twenty-six. A week after insuring his life 
he took a return ticket to Brighton, leaving Lon- 
don on Saturday, September 13, 1856, by an 
evening train. The succeeding Sunday and Mon- 
day were spent in the company of his friends. 
He bathed in the sea on the morning of Monday 
(the 15th), and in the evening intended to return 
to London, announcing, however, to his friends, 
when he left at 7 P. M., his intention of again 
bathing before his departure. He was traced to 
the sea-beach, but was not again seen alive. A 
suit of clothes was found on the steps of a bath- 
ing-machine, the owner of the garments being 
missing. The police could discover no clew to 
the identity of the owner, save a purse contain- 
ing part of a return ticket. Ultimately, the 
clothes were identified as those of the intending 
bather, who was duly searched for and adver- 
tised for, but without success. Forty-five days 
after his disappearance, and on the 30th of Oc- 
tober, a dead body, completely divested of cloth- 
ing, was found on the beach at Walton-on-the- 
Naze, in Essex, situated about one hundred and 
sixty miles from Brighton. The evidence of 
medical men showed that the body had been in 
the water from six to seven weeks. The features 
were unrecognizable, but a brother of the miss- 
ing man maintained that, to the best of his be- 
lief, the body was that of the bather who had 
disappeared from Brighton on the 15th of Sep- 
tember. The brother accordingly entered an 
action against the insurance company, who had 
refused payment of the policy on the ground of 
want of identification; and the defense also 
rested upon the assumption that the assured per- 
son was alive, and that, in short, the report of 
his death was merely a ruse to obtain money 
from the insurance-office. The alleged deceased, 
it was proved, had been declared bankrupt in 
1855, and he had further effected in 1856 insur- 
ances in different offices. His will ordered that 
the money due under the policies should be ap- 
plied to the discharge of his debts. In such a 
case, the conflicting features of the evidence and 
the uncertainty of identification resulted in the 
disagreement of the jury and in their consequent 
discharge, Clearer in all its details was the case 





of Vibal Douat, a Bordeaux merchant, who in- 
sured his life in Paris for one hundred thousand 
francs, and was shortly thereafter declared a 
fraudulent bankrupt. Douat next disappeared 
suddenly, and his wife lodged in Paris a certifi- 
cate of the death and burial of her husband in 
England, and claimed the payment of his policy 
of insurance. That the case was one of fraud, 
however, was clearly proved. Douat had actual- 
ly ordered his own coffin, had registered his own 
death, and had actually attended his own funeral 
—or rather that of the mass of lead which was 
found to be inclosed in the coffin. Douat was 
arrested, and, in due course, convicted of the 
fraud. 

The subject of “ survivorship,” in its obvious 
and important relations determining succession 
to property, presents us with features no less re- 
markable than those involved in the preceding 
topic. Some dread calamity overwhelms, it may 
be, an entire family circle, and it may be left to 
science to decide from the circumstances of the 
case which member probably survived the others. 
Such a case came before the Rolls Court in Lon- 
don in 1854. The circumstances of the suit in 
question are given by Dr. Taylor as follows: A 
Mr. Underwood, aged forty-three, and his wife, 
aged forty, being about to sail for Australia, and 
being each entitled to certain property, made 
their wills before their embarkation, By these 
wills each testator gave to the other, absolutely, 
the whole property he and she possessed respec- 
tively. Each will also declared that “if the one 
to whom the same was given should die in the 
lifetime of the donor,” the property should be 
divided among their three children on the latter 
attaining their majority. It must be mentioned 
that the family of the testators included three 
children—two sons, aged fifteen and thirteen re- 
spectively, and a daughter, aged eighteen. In 
case all of the children died before reaching the 
age of twenty-one years, the wills directed that 
a mutual friend, a Mr. Wing, should receive the 
entire property. The parents and children em- 
barked on board the ill-fated ship Dalhousie, 
which sailed from London on October 13, 1853, 
and which foundered off Beachy Head. Only 
one survivor, a seaman named Read, escaped ; 
his testimony showing that the ship foundered 
on the morning of October 19, 1853, lay on her 
beam-ends for about twenty minutes, and finally 
disappeared in the deep. After the ship lay over, 
the Underwoods, with the exception of the girl, 
escaped through the cabin-window and clung to 
the side of the vessel, but while in this position 
a heavy sea swept them from their hold, and 
Read declared that they must have perished 
thereafter. Not a single trace of them was 
found. But an important addendum to this in- 
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formation was contributed by Read, who said 
that not only did the daughter appear on the 
deck after her parents and brothers had been 
swept away, but also that he lashed her to a spar 
and cast her adrift as her sole hope of safety. 
He stated also that he saw Miss Underwood 
alive in the sea lashed to the spar. Mr. Under- 
wood, it may be added, was described as a tall 
man of powerful build, and his wife as of small 
stature and of delicate constitution. 

The suit before the Rolls Court turned on 
the question which of the testators—husband or 
wife—survived the other? The testimony of 
Read established the fact that the daughter had 
unquestionably survived her relatives. The Mas- 
ter of the Rolls inclined to believe that death 
was simultaneous in the case of the parents and 
brothers, and the result of his decision was that 
the property must pass to the next of kin of the 
daughter. Mr. Wing, the mutual friend who 
was entitled to succeed, had thus no claim, ow- 
ing to the simultaneous death of the testators, 
and judgment was accordingly given for the 
plaintiff Underwood as next of kin. 

The case was taken on appeal to the Lord 
Chancellor's court, and was finally carried to the 
House of Lords. Medical evidence was now 
sought to substantiate the appellant’s case. All 
the children having died under the age of twenty- 


one years, the case of the daughter’s survival was 
not made a part of the pleadings. The question 
submitted for consideration to the medical ex- 
perts related to the probabilities of the husband 
having survived the wife, it might be even for a 


very brief period of time. As the stronger of the 
two, the appellant contended Mr. Underwood 
should be held to have survived his wife, in which 
case Mr. Wing would claim the property of de- 
ceased under the terms of the will. Even if the 
latter had survived her husband—the more un- 
likely alternative—Mr. Wing would in that event 
also gain his case. Medical and physiological 
evidence went to show that, in face of the facts 
that Mr. Underwood was known to be a good 
swimmer, and that he was a strong and power- 
fully built man, the probability was that he sur- 
vived his wife. The difference in age, sex, and 
strength, said the experts, rendered it highly im- 
probable that death by drowning or asphyxia, 
depending on cessation of the heart’s action 
among other things, would take place exactly at 
the same moment, and in this view the more 
robust subject would therefore in all probability 
be the longest liver. The medical testimony was 
thus clearly in favor of Wing. Upon technical 
grounds the Lord Chancellor, in February, 1855, 
affirmed the judgment of the Master of the Rolls, 
and the House of Lords confirmed these deci- 
sions, one of the judges dissenting. Dr. Taylor’s 


remarks upon this case are so apt and interesting 
that they may bear quotation by way of com- 
mentary on this singular case. This authority 
remarks: “ The difficulty was created by the 
legal rule which threw the onus of proof on the 
claimant (Wing) under the two wills. The case 
of the next of kin, who was not mentioned in the 
will, was that the husband and wife died at the 
same instant of time; but this was a physiologi- 
cal impossibility ; and had the proof of this been 
thrown upon the plaintiff (Underwood) the case 
must have failed. The contention of the defend- 
ant was, that the testator and testatrix could not 
have died at the same instant. This negative 
proposition could not of course be proved by di- 
rect evidence; it simply became a medical infer- 
ence; but when the law declares that in the ab- 
sence of evidence the property shall go in the 
same way as if the parties had expired at the 
same instant—i. e., as if they had died intestate 
—this is deciding such questions by a rule which 
is as arbitrary in its operation as that of the Code 
Napoleon. In Underwood versus Wing,” con- 
cludes Dr. Taylor, “this rule of law practically 
affirmed that an event took place which was phys- 
iologically impossible, and upon that event the 
wills of husband and wife were set aside, and the 
property was handed to one whose name was in- 
tentionally excluded from the wills of both.” 

An analogous case tried in November, 1856, 
in the Rolls Court, presents the melancholy in- 
terest of having arisen out of the untoward fate 
of Sir John Franklin’s expedition to the polar 
seas in 1845. The issue depended upon the de- 
termination of the survivorship of a father (James 
Couch) or son (Edward Couch). It was not dis- 
puted that the father died at home, in January, 
1850. Edward Couch went as mate of the Ere- 
bus in August, 1845, and it had to be determined 
whether Edward had predeceased his father, or 
had survived him. Dr. Rae deposed that in 1854 
some Esquimaux informed him that in April or 
May, 1850, a party of white men were seen drag- 
ging a boat across the ice, and that these men 
killed birds which were never found in’ those 
regions before the month of May. Of course 
no evidence was at hand to show that Edward 
Couch was one of these survivors of 1850; but 
the law in this case declared for the probability 
of the son’s survival; this course being adopted 
with a view to avoid further litigation. 

A somewhat notorious case occurred in Lon- 
don, in 1870, which gave rise to the question of 
survivorship, complicated with the additional in- 
terest of criminal procedure. A person named 
Huelin had made a bequest. to his housekeeper, 
with whom he lived at Brompton. In May, 1870, 
both were murdered by a man named Millar, who 
was tried for the crime. The body of Huelin 
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was buried by way of concealment; that of the 
woman was packed by the prisoner in a box, 
which he requested a carrier to rope and cord. 
During the performance of his task, the carrier 
noticed that blood was oozing from the box, and 
this circumstance excited suspicion, and led to 
the discovery of the crime. In 1871 a suit was 
raised to decide the disposal of Huelin’s belong- 
ings. If the housekeeper were proved to have 
survived the master, then the bequest to her 
would take effect; while, assuming the opposite 
view, the heirs of Huelin would claim the entire 
property. Here medical evidence assisted the 
decision of the Vice-Chancellor’s court, hy de- 
claring that the signs of death were more recent 
in the case of the woman than in that of Huelin; 
and circumstantial evidence lent its aid toward 
substantiating that of the experts. The court 
decided in favor of the heirs of the unfortunate 
housekeeper. A case has also been related in 


which, during a quarrel between husband and 
wife, the latter in an ungovernable passion rushed 
from the house across a lawn and flung herself 
into a pond. Her husband tried to rescue her, 
but both were drowned. Evidence failed to elicit 
any satisfactory details regarding the priority of 
death, and the suit which had been entered into 
was compromised accordingly. 

Little need exists for expatiation on the curi- 
ous nature of such studies in the shady paths of 
life, or on the singular blending of fact and ro- 
mance in certain phases of human existence. 
But one idea may be fairly expressed by way of 
conclusion: namely, that science and law to- 
gether, while often achieving veritable triumphs 
in the patient pursuit and discovery of the truth, 
are yet unable to save humanity from one of its 
worst enemies—its contorted and debased self, 


All the Year Round. 





THE SUEZ CANAL HISTORY. 


[We have from the Count de Lesseps a reply to 
the article in our last number on the SUEZ CANAL, 
which we subjoin. That article, as M. de Lesseps 
suspects, was written by Judge Philip H. Morgan, 
lately member of the “ Tribunal de Premiére In- 
stance” of Egypt, and recently appointed Minister 
from this country to Mexico. ] 


To the Editor of Appletons’ Fournal. 


Str: In your April number I find an article 
entitled “ The Suez Canal: a History,” and signed 
P. H. M., which initials I understand are those 
of Judge Philip H. Morgan, of the United States ; 
and, deeply sensible of the falseness of the accusa- 

. tions he has made against the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, of which I was and am president and man- 
aging director, I feel it a duty to myself and to 
those so long associated with me to send you the 
following article in reply to his charges. 

On November 30, 1854, M. de Lesseps was 
empowered to form an Egyptian and Universal 
Company, by virtue of the concession which was 
given him to open a ship-canal between the 
Mediterranean and the Red Seas. At the same 
time the Viceroy, Said Pasha, decreed the build- 
ing of the railroad between Cairo and Suez in 
order to please the English, who were clamorous 
for it. The railroad had to be built at the ex- 
pense of Egypt, while the Suez Canal was to be 
constructed without any subvention, at the ex- 
pense of the company, which was to call upon 
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all countries to take part in the work without any 
government aid. M. de Lesseps, with his family 
and friends, got together the first money neces- 
sary to begin the preliminary studies. A rough 
plan was drawn up by two of the Viceroy’s en- 
gineers, Messrs. Mougel Bey and Linaut Bey. A 
superior committee, composed of twelve famous 
engineers selected from England, France, Hol- 
land, Austria, Germany, Italy, and Spain, ex- 
amined the rough plan, and sent a sub-committee 
to Egypt and published its final report. As the 
result of this publication, the Viceroy, Said Pasha, 
renewed in January, 1856, his concession of 1854, 
but, as the policy of Lord Palmerston threatened 
Egypt with serious complications on account of 
the canal, the Viceroy thought it best to put off 
seeking subscriptions to form the company. He 
then undertook to furnish himself a monthly 
sum of 30,000 francs, in order to have con- 
trol of the enterprise until he should judge it 
advisable to apply for capital. M. de Lesseps, 
on his part, agreed to give him back the con- 
cession without any indemnity if political events 
should prevent him from carrying it out. The 
preliminary work was continued until the end of 
1858. The time was then considered favorable 
to ask for a subscription of 200,000,000 francs, 
the sum fixed by the superior international com- 
mittee, but the Viceroy requested M. de Lesseps 
not to have all the stock taken by France alone, 
but to reserve a part for other countries, holding 
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himself ready to retain that portion for distribu- 
tion later, as it might be, in order that it should 
not be said that the canal company was only 
composed of French capital.. This first sum 
amounted to 120,000,000 francs, represented by 
240,000 shares of five hundred francs each; and 
the part reserved for the Viceroy was 80,000,000 
francs, represented by 160,000 shares. The com- 
pany was thus regularly formed. . The first care 
of the Council of Administration was to decide 
upon reimbursing the sums expended in the 
study of the preliminary works, about 3,000,000 
francs, which was at once done, to the profit of 
the Viceroy and the founders of the company. 

At the time of the first steps taken by Eng- 
lish diplomacy against the canal, one of Lord 
Palmerston’s arguments was that France would 
send Zouaves disguised as canal workmen in 
order later to attempt to take possession of 
Egypt. It was then that the Viceroy, in har- 
mony with M. de Lesseps, decreed that four 
fifths of the workmen on the canal should be 
Egyptians. As a corollary to this agreement he 
bound himself, after having disbanded twenty 
thousand men from his army, which then num- 
bered sixty thousand, to send every month the 
workmen necessary for the undertaking to the 
number of twenty thousand men. The decree 
as to the employment of fellahs, which appeared 
in the first volume of the docyments of the his- 
tory of the Suez Canal (published by the house 
of Didier, 55 Quai des Augustins, Paris), is con- 
sidered a model of justice, humanity, and wise 
foresight. It has now been published a long 
while, and has closed the mouth of English at- 
tacks, which were founded upon supposed forced 
labor. I challenge Judge Morgan to prove what 
he has falsely written in relation to the mortality 
of the fellahs, the bad treatment of which they 
were victims, and a barbarous system of forcing 
the children to work. What he has said is a 
pure invention. Among the many Americans 
who visited the Suez Canal during its construc- 
tion, one can easily inquire of the former agent 
and Consul-General of the United States of Amer- 
‘ica, Mr. Edwin de Leon, and also of Dr. Wash- 
ington M. Ryer, now a resident of San Fran- 
‘Cisco, 

At the death of Said Pasha, his successor 
Ismail declared, on entering office, before the 
representatives of the foreign nations, that he 
had no other wish than to carry out faithfully 
the agreements of his predecessor toward the 
Suez Canal Company, and consequently work- 
men continued to be sent to the ground, receiv- 
ing in accordance with the above-mentioned de- 
cree a daily pay greater than that given to work- 
men on private estates in Egypt, their ration of 
bread, vegetables, water, etc. A circular from 





the President informed them that any employee 
of the company who should strike an Arab 
should be dismissed, whatever might be his ser- 
vices or his rank, As for the imagined mortality 
of the workmen, the reports of the doctors, pub- 
lished at the annual meetings of the company at 
Paris, have proved that the figures of mortality 
were less thar in the healthiest garrisons of 
France, and that it was less among the natives 
of the country than among the Europeans. 

Everything, therefore, was going on smoothly, 
when Lord Palmerston sent to Egypt Sir Henry 
Bulwer, her Majesty’s ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, who obtained from the Viceroy the prom- 
ise to take away from the company the Egyptian 
contingent of workmen, the canal of fresh water, 
built at the expense of the above-mentioned 
company, and the sixty thousand hectares of land 
granted along this canal. The object was to 
ruin the company, and to prevent it from going 
on with the work. The game was first to violate 
our contracts, without in any way indemnifying 
the company. The President and the members 
of the Council of Administration of the company 
very naturally resisted such pretensions, and even 
had condemned by the tribunals an, Egyptian 
Minister who had come to Paris to sustain the 
idea of robbing the company by means of the 
press. 

In the face of our resistance, and to put an 
end toa painful struggle, the Viceroy spontane- 
ously wrote to the Emperor Napoleon III, to ask 
him to be the arbiter in the differences existing 
between the Egyptian Government and the Suez 
Canal Company. The Emperor accepted the 
position, and the Council of Administration was 
also invited to accept it. 

The Emperor delegated the examination of 
the questions presented to him to a Committee 
of Inquiry, chosen from the Council of State, the 
Senate, and the Chamber of Deputies, under the 
presidency of M. Thouvenel, former ambassador 
at Constantinople, and former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, This committee, after an exhaustive 
study and a minute examination, declared that 
indemnities were due the company in compensa- 
tion for the new conditions imposed upon it, and 
which it refused to accept. It made it under- 
stood that it preferred the execution of the origi- 
nal contract, and the continuation of the work as 
already begun, to any kind of indemnity, but that, 
at the same time, it would respect the decision of 
the Emperor. The committee, in its report, pro- 
posed to indemnify the company in the following 
manner : 


1. For the cession of the fresh- 
water canal ; this figure was estimated 
from the exact expenses of the com- 
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pany, as made out by M. Voisin Bey, 
Director-General of the works...... 

2. The ceding back 60,000 hectares 
arable land bordering the fresh-water 


10,000,000 frs. 


3. Loss occasioned by removing 
the workmen........... 
4. Loss of time to the company by 
changing the kind of labor-minimum 
OStEMAALE.. oo cc cccccccccccscccccece 
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14,000,000 “ 


Total indemnity. 


Later on the Viceroy, wishing to acquire the 
property of Ouady, bought it of the company at 
public auction, from the succession of the late 
Viceroy, Abbas Pasha, and was very well satis- 
fied at the moderate terms of the company, who 
accepted the price of 10,000,000 francs for a piece 
of land of ten thousand hectares that he had cul- 
tivated, and which was already partly let out on 
rent at a yearly sum of 850,000 francs. 

Such is the exact recital of the financial rela- 
tions of the company to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. Now, when Judge Morgan pretends that 
the Suez Canal Company has ruined Egypt, it 
can be said, in reply, that it is the canal that has 
given to Egypt the credit it never had before, and 
that later it made a bad use of this credit. It is 
enough to compare the state of Egypt in 1854 
with its present condition. 

It is another error to suppose that formerly 
Egypt had the carrying trade of the Indies and 
China, which entirely was done by the Cape of 
Good Hope until the opening of the canal, as the 
railroad only went from Alexandria to Cairo. As 
regards this railroad, when opened through to 
Suez a few years before the completion of the 
canal, its business has since that time increased 
tenfold, and to-day it is considered as one of the 
best assets of the Egyptian creditors. 

What has burdened the finances of Egypt is, 
I repeat, the abuse of the credit given by the 
canal. This abuse was not occasioned to pay 
the expenses of the canal, which, on the contrary, 
have brought into the Egyptian Treasury, first, 
the interest at five per cent. on its stock, from the 
formation of the company in 1858 down to the 
present time; second, the fifteen per cent. stipu- 
lated in the act of concession from the net prof- 
its of the company, which fifteen per cent. was 
pledged by the Viceroy to the Credit Foncier of 
France, and was paid into that company for the 
account of the Egyptian Government, in a lump 
sum of 1,631,000 francs ; and this fifteen per cent. 
was demanded of the Egyptian Government by 
different groups of creditors, but with it was paid 
the syndicate, called that of the hundred and five 
millions. 

Judge Morgan pretends that the great Eu- 
ropean engineers, the authors of the Suez Canal 


enterprise, were mistaken in their calculations in 
estimating at 200,000,000 francs the cost of the 
canal. They were, on the contrary, exactly right, 
and this estimate would not have been exceeded 
were it not for the delays and the difficulties oc- 
casioned for several years by the policy of Lord 
Palmerston. 

The sums honestly acquired by the company 
beyond the 200,000,000 francs are as follows, 
and equal the capital it acquired from these sac- 
rifices : 

SUPPLEMENTARY CAPITAL. 

1. Indemnity from the decision 
of Napoleon III 

2. Sale of Ouady 

3. Bonds placed by the company 
in France to make up for the loss 
and delays caused by politics, which 
could not be entirely estimated in 
Che QURRIIEIOIR, 6.5 ccc ccccccscce és 

4. The Viceroy, wishing to ac- 
quire the freehold of Port Said, the 
large buildings and property of the 
company at Cairo and Damietta, as 
well as all the buildings along the 
canal from Port Said to Suez, the 
telegraphs and the posts on the line, 
and the small canals for irrigation, 
for which the company paid a rent 
of five per cent., offered for it all... 

Original capital.............+. 


30,000,000 ‘* 
200,000,000 ‘* 


Entire capital. ........ 424,000,000 frs. 


The difference between this sum and that of 
457,000,000 which represents the actual cost of 
the canal with the interest paid to stockholders, 
comes from the interest on the money belonging 
to the company and invested by it during the 
execution of the work. 

It must also be noted that the 30,000,000 
francs above mentioned (4) did not come out 
of the Egyptian Treasury, the Viceroy having 
given to the public for this sum the coupons cut 
off his bonds up to the year 1895. 

If the Egyptian finances have been burdened, 
if a liquidation has recently become necessary 
which would satisfy the creditors, the cause of 
this deficit will be found in the large sums sent 
to Constantinople, besides the annual tribute, 
during the war between Turkey and Russia; in 
the sad war between Egypt and Abyssinia; in 
the multiplication of railroads and telegraphs 
and irrigating canals all through Egypt as far as 
Soudan ; in the fortunate but expensive submis- 
sion of the people bordering the Nile as far as the 
equator, and their freedom from slavery ; in the 
establishment of large sugar-factories in Upper 
Egypt, which have cost more than 100,000,000 
francs, but which will later be remunerative; 
in a great number of palaces and public edi- 
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fices; in the embellishment of Cairo, etc. The 
Suez Canal had nothing whatever to do with all 
these expenses. And in conclusion it must not 
be forgotten that Egypt, in selling its stock to 
England at the price at which it was done, re- 
ceived 20,000,000 francs more than it originally 


gave. 


March 25, 1880. 

[We have received from Judge Morgan a long 
article, written before the above reply came to hand, 
giving the official authority for every statement made 
by him so far as regards the expenditures of the 
Suez Canal Company ; but, as we do not see that 
M. de Lesseps really disproves the figures given by 
Judge Morgan, we do not now print it, but hold our- 
selves ready to do so should it become necessary or 
desirable. We append, however, a note from Judge 
Morgan, glancing briefly at the points made by M. 
de Lesseps.] 


To the Editor of Appletons’ Fournadl. 

Sir: I see little in M. de Lesseps's article to 
answer. I did not pretend to write “a history” 
of the Suez Canal. The main object of my ef- 
fort was to show what the canal cost Egypt. 
The methods employed to that end were purely 
incidental, as was also my reference to them. 

To substantiate my statements I have fur- 
nished you with all the data upon which I could, 
at the moment, lay my hands. But they are not 
denied, and this is my justification. 

As to the effect which the canal has had up- 
on the commerce of Egypt, I only expressed the 
opinion which was repeated to me, by every per- 
son not interested in the canal, with whom I 
conversed while I was in Egypt. The fact that 
the railroad from Cairo to Suez is good stock 
does not disprove the statement. The ships 
with their passengers, passing through the canal, 
substantiate it. 

As regards the “ pure invention ” about the 
workmen, it was not my invention. I only stated 
what I had heard from persons who were on the 
spot when they were at work. You will observe 
that the mode of working these people and the 
pay which they were to receive are not denied, and 
the statement that 4,500,000 francs had been cur- 
tailed out of the pay which was due to them has 
not even been alluded to. The effect upon them, 
physically, is more graphically described in an 
article which I find in the “Springfield Republi- 
can,” which was intended, it would seem, as a 
defense of the company : “ Villages were cut off, 
families were destroyed, the prosperity of Egypt 
was lessened by the fearful sacrifice of life.” If 
any official statistics have been kept of the num- 
ber of people who perished on the work, they 
are, or should be, within reach of the officers of 
the company. Let them produce them. 

The judgment of the Emperor was criticised 
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by me, and it is no answer to what I have written 
upon the subject to say that it was the result of 
the investigations of a Committee of Inquiry, 
chosen from the Council of State, under the 
presidency of an important man. 

I do not remember to have stated that all the 
money which the canal cost Egypt went into the 
treasury of the company. I simply endeavored 
to show the cost thereof, and I said in the article, 
and I repeat it now: “In so far as Egypt is con- 
cerned, it matters not where it went ; it is suffi- 
cient to know that Egypt had to pay it.” 

The amount which the last 30,000,000 francs 
cost is not denied. It is no answer to say that 
the sum was not taken from the Egyptian Trea- 
sury. The Government is paying it now in year- 
ly installments to England in sums of about 
£200,000 each. 

I have not said that the canal was the only 
cause of Egypt’s financial ruin—I said and I re- 
peat it, that it was ome of the causes thereof— 
and a principal one besides ; and it can be shown 
by authentic documents that the enterprise which 
was to have cost Egypt nothing has resulted 
in having taken from her, first and last, some 
500,000,000 francs ; that the money it has cost her 
would have built it, and that she has no canal. 
And in what way the money was spent by the 
company, whether in the payment of interest or 
not, is nothing to the purpose. The cost of the 
work is in the near neighborhood of what I 
stated it to be. 

But I regret to see that upon a question of 
fact—though not of figures, or, as I believe, of 
law or justice—I have made a mistake. 

On p. 308 (“ Journal” for April) you will find, 
“But inasmuch as the company claimed inter- 
est on the sums which they had paid to labor- 
ers, up to the time when their further employ- 
ment was prohibited, amounting, as they stated 
the sum, to 9,000,000 francs,” etc. 

In reality, the interest claimed was upon the 
ground that the change in the labor would pro- 
tract the work a year, and what was claimed was 
interest on the capital which would be employed 
for that additional time; and it was with this 
sum, prospectively due, that the Emperor com- 
pensated the 4,500,000 francs which had been 
reserved from the laborers. 

The fact is worse than the statement, and the 
result is always the same, for the Government 
was awarded to pay for capital, the expenditure 
of which had not been made, and which in no 
case was due. 

I take this occasion to say that the article was 
written while I was in Egypt, and long before I 
was appointed Minister to Mexico. 

Very truly yours, 
P. H. MORGAN. 

WASHINGTON, Afrii 1, 1880, 
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SHAM ADMIRATION. 


HERE is no sham so prevalent and yet so de- 
testable as sham admiration in literature and 
art ; and consequently many readers will rejoice in 
a recent paper by Mr. James Payn, in which he pro- 
tests cogently against this form of subjection and 
cowardice. There has arisen, he declares, “a well- 
nigh universal habit of literary lying—of a pretense 
of admiration for certain works of which in reality 
we know very little, and for which, if we knew more, 
we should perhaps care less,” which he in part at- 
tributes to the English system of compulsory classic 
education. But, while there is a great deal of bastard 
admiration for the Greek and Latin poets, the Eng- 
lish classics are only a little less made objects of 
pretended liking. 


There are certain books which are standard, and as 
it were planted in the British soil, before which the great 
majority of us bow the knee and doff the cap with a 
reverence that, in its ignorance, reminds one of fetich- 
worship, and, in its affectation, of the passion for High 
Art. The works without which, we are told at book- 
auctions, ‘‘no gentleman’s library can be considered 
complete,” are especially the objects of this adoration. 
‘The Rambler,” for example, is one of them. I was 
once shut up for a week of snow-storms in a mountain 
inn, with ‘‘ The Rambler” and one other publication. 
The latter was a ‘‘ Shepherd’s Guide,” with illustrations 
of the way in which sheep are marked by their various 
owners for the purpose of identification : ‘‘ Cropped near 
ear, upper key bitted far, a pop on the head and another 
at the tail head, ritted, and with two red strokes down 
both shoulders,” etc. It was monotonous, but I confess 
that there were times when I felt it some comfort in hav- 
ing that picture-book to fall back upon, to alternate with 
‘‘The Rambler.” . . . 

A good deal of this mock worship is of course due to 
abject cowardice. A man who says he doesn’t like ‘‘ The 
Rambler” runs, with some folks, the risk of being 
thought a fool; but he is sure to be thought that, for 
something or another, under any circumstances; and, at 
all events, why should he not content Rimself, when 
“The Rambler” is belauded, with holding his tongue 
and smiling acquiescence? It must be conceded that 
there are a few persons who really have read ‘‘ The Ram- 
bler,” a work, of course, I am merely using as a type of 
its class. In their young days it was used as a school- 
book, and thought necessary as a part of polite educa- 
tion ; and, as they have read little or nothing since, it is 
only reasonable that they should stick to their colors. 


Mr. Payn thinks that it is women who have the 
most courage in the expression of their literary opin- 
ions, citing as evidence Harriet Martineau, who con- 
fessed to him that she found “Tom Jones” a weari- 
some book ; and Charlotte Bronté, who declared that 
she could not read Jane Austen’s novels with plea- 
sure. He adds: 


It may here be said that there are many English au- 
thors of old date, some of whose beauties are unintelligi- 
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ble except to those who are acquainted with the classics ; 
and ‘‘Tom Jones” is one of them. Many of the intro- 
ductions to the chapters, not to mention a certain trav- 
estie of an Homeric battle, must needs be as wearisome 
to those who are not scholars as the spectacle of a bur- 
lesque is to those who have not seen the original play. 
This is still more the case with our old poets, especially 
Milton. I very much doubt, in spite of the universal 
chorus to the contrary, whether ‘* Lycidas” is much ad- 
mired by readers who are only acquainted with English 
literature ; I am quite sure it never touched their hearts 
as, for example, ‘‘ In Memoriam ” does. 

I once beheld a young lady, of great literary taste and 
of exquisite sensibility, torn to pieces (figuratively) and 
trampled upon by a great scholar for venturing to make 
a comparison between those two poems, Its invocation 
to the Muses and the general classical air which pervades 
it had destroyed for her the pathos of ‘* Lycidas,” where- 
as to her antagonist those very imperfections appeared 
to enhance its beauty. I did not interfere, because the 
wretch was her husband, and it would have been worse 
for her if I had, but my sympathies were entirely with 
her. Her sad fate—for the massacre took place in pub- 
lic—would, I was well aware, have the effect of making 
people lie worse than ever about Milton. On that same 
evening, while some folks were talking about Mr. Mor- 
ris’s ‘‘ Earthly Paradise,” I heard a scornful voice exclaim, 
‘Oh! give ME ‘ Paradise Lost,’” and with that gentle- 
man I did have it out. I promptly subjected him to 
cross-examination, and drove him to that extremity that 
he was compelled to admit he had never read a word of 
Milton for forty years, and even then only in extracts 
from ‘‘ Enfield’s Speaker.” 


This habit of adhesion to received opinions 
strikes, as Mr. Payn well says, at the root of all in- 
dependence of thought, and is peculiarly unjust to 
living authors. But, if there is far too much sham 
admiration in literature, it is yet fairly insignificant 
beside the would-be passion for old art, and, in truth, 
for all kinds of art. In nothing is Pretense so fla- 
grant, so unblushing, so radically ignorant, so free 
with pat but meaningless terms, so wholly senile and 
artificial, There is a class of art-admirers who are 
pedants, not merely without independent thought, 
but utterly without thought of any kind. They have 
become learned in names and catalogues ; they know 
the place which artists fill in the estimation of con- 
noisseurs ; they know where certain noted pictures 
are, who painted them, and when they were painted ; 
they can rattle off names of artists and talk about 
periods of art with astonishing ease. But they have 
never in their lives been really stirred by any of the 
works of art they praise so freely. Parrot-like, they 
echo the commonly received opinions and criticisms, 
and repeat with frigid exactness the traditional 
theories that have come down to us, but, being ig- 
norant of the true’principles of art, they can not for 
their lives detect unaided the essential or genuine 
quality of any work before them. Everything with 
these people that is old is necessarily good, and every- 
thing new is necessarily bad. From this class come 
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hosts of would-be critics and historians—people who 
write guide-books to art, art manuals, dissertations 
on the old masters, and what not, performances that 
solemnly and ponderously echo the stale ecstasies 
of enthusiastic but undiscriminating admirers. 

Art writers who manufacture admiration for the 
market are commonly discreet enough not to betray 
themselves by glaring mistakes, but many persons 
in society who rave about High Art and the Old 
Masters are very apt, like untrained c/agueurs, to 
applaud in the wrong place. A great many old 
paintings are admired by artists solely because of 
their technical qualities—the arrangement of lines, 
the balance of parts, the harmony of tints, the mas- 
tery of difficulties in drawing, but which are admitted 
to be inferior in their literary quality, that is, in the 
conception and vraisemblance of the scene depicted. 
But your imitator does not discern this difference, 
and admires, through thick and thin, good qualities 
and bad qualities alike. In truth, it is only by com- 
prehending the artist’s point of view that old art 
generally has any valuable significance whatever. 
The Scriptural subjects especially, that so abound in 
Europe, are for the most part simply repellent to 
every discerning mind not under subjection to cur- 
rent notions, not attitudinizing for the sake of effect, 
or not in the position of a student who sees in them 
indications of growth or record of changes in the 
history of art. Beautiful they commonly are not. 
Inspiring they are not. In any right sense, adequate 
or effective reproductions of the times or the events 
they are not. Full of absurdities, puerile in idea, 
melodramatic and sensational, they often are; but 
some noted critics have found some special things in 
them to praise, and as a consequence intellectual 
apes everywhere fall down and worship them with- 
out reservation. 

But sham admiration in art is by no means con- 
fined to those who prostrate themselves before old 
productions. There is another class that reverse the 
process and manufacture raptures over everything that, 
being new, is also outré. In the school of painting 
that this class admires, everything that is established 
is worthless, and nothing commendable but extrava- 
gance and novelty. It has set up ugliness instead 
of beauty, the meaningless instead of meaning, in- 
completeness instead of completeness, rude slap-dash 
instead of masterly method ; and all these things are 
indiscriminately praised by a disorderly camp of fol- 
lowers. 

It is not easy, doubtless, for one to maintain a 
just and discreet ground in these things—to respect 
authority without surrendering one’s independence 
to it; to distrust one’s own knowledge and suscep- 
tibilities without blindly following the lead of others ; 
to try honestly to appreciate everything we are called 
upon to admire, but bestowing praise only when we 
genuinely feel it—it is doubtless difficult to hit this 
golden mean, but the main difficulty is, we do not 
commonly want to hit it. People are too often dog- 
matic and self-sufficient, and refuse their franchise 
from pure insensibility or from pure obstinacy ; or 
else they affect an appreciation which at heart they 


do not feel. Whether it is more agreeable to en- 
counter the Philistinism that does not feel, or the 
counterfeit that pretends to feel, we leave each read- 
er to decide for himself. 





TAXING SAVINGS BANKS. 


IN the early part of the century a device known 
as banks for savings came into existence in all the 
principal cities of Great Britain. The genesis of 
these institutions had been a plan on the part of an 
English gentlewoman to encourage her tenantry in 
habits of industry and economy, by promising a 
bounty on Christmas-day to all who would each 
week deposit in her hands, for safe-keeping, a cer- 
tain proportion of their earnings. A Scotch clergy- 
man, the Rev. Mr. Duncan, took up the idea and 
extended it, organizing the first plan of an institution 
for savings. The sole purpose was a benevolent one, 
being simply to encourage the poor to save for future 
emergencies a part of their earnings by paying them 
a bounty for doing so. This bounty was not paid 
from interest derived from investments of the funds 
deposited, but from contributions of the benevolent. 
A little later we find savings banks organized under 
laws of Parliament, which paid a stipulated interest, 
the Government guaranteeing subsidies sufficient for 
the purpose. Under this plan banks multiplied, un- 
til at last the Government bounty was withdrawn, 
leaving them wholly to their own resources. They 
went on prosperously nevertheless, and, although 
ceasing to be eleemosynary institutions, their moral 
and benevolent character was still acknowledged and 
recognized. Savings banks were not organized in 
our own country until they had reached in England 
their fully developed form. Here they were from 
the beginning self-supporting and independent in- 
stitutions, organized under charters from the State, 
but in no way depending upon public bequests. But 
this fact, instead of lessening their primary benevo- 
lent character, simply increases it ; for it is assuredly 
better that institutions should confer the good they 
do without public expenditure than by means of it. 
But the fact that savings banks do not now depend 
upon State bounties has led many people to over- 
look their fundamental character, and has absolutely 
brought about schemes for taxing them. The State 
supports prisons and almshouses, and bestows large 
sums upon charitable institutions of all kinds ; but a 
system of savings which reduces the number of can- 
didates for almshouses and prisons, and renders the 
service of the charitable less imperative, is looked 
upon in the same light as a whisky-still, a tobacco- 
shop, or a dance-house, and is taxed. Now, what is 
it that the State proposes to tax? The slowly accu- 
mulated savings of hard-working sewing-women ; the 
mite which widows put aside for their little ones in 
time of sickness; the small savings which the ill- 
paid artisan manages by strict self-denial to bring 
together; the innumerable small sums that sober 
and abstemious living withholds from the alehouse 
and the gin-palace ; the little beginnings of capital 
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that industry brings together after desperate effort 
as the foundation of better things in the future ; the 
humble consecrated products of prudence, temper- 
ance, energy, thrift and wise forethought. These 
are the elements of the wealth that a great State 
lays its hands upon for the purpose of taxation! To 
state the fact is to establish the rank injustice of the 
proposition. The State does not tax churches, al- 
though churches represent a good deal of wealth; 
it does not tax schools, nor hospitals, nor asylums, 
nor charitable guilds—it aids and encourages them 
all ; but it proposes to tax savings banks, which are 
as beneficent in their practical operation as any or 
all of these institutions. The savings banks of New 
York are not business schemes. They are not or- 
ganized for profit. . They do not issue stock and do 
not pay dividends to stockholders, They are not in 
any particular money-making devices, but are dis- 
tinctly institutions of trust, and should be exempted 
from taxation as well as trust.companies. It is, in- 
deed, impossible to understand why trust companies, 
which are depositories for specific purposes of funds 
belonging to the richer classes, are not taxed, while 
savings banks, which are depositories of funds be- 
longing to the poorer classes, should be expected 
to pay taxes. The scheme to tax our savings banks 
may, ere this reaches our readers, have been con- 
summated, or may have come to naught, but the at- 
tempt must in either case be characterized as emi- 
nently unwise and unjust. 





THE SPRING EXHIBITIONS. 


THE annual spring exhibitions of pictures are 
occasions when we may properly take note of the 
progress or the variations that mark the course of 
our national art. In using the term “‘ national art,” 
we are well aware that art in this country is gener- 
ally declared to be utterly without national character ; 
but, whether this is true or not, the question momen- 
tarily before us relates to those indications of move- 
ment and those manifestations of taste that pertain 
to our American group of painters, and consequently 
the subject has sufficient national significance to 
justify the use of the term. 

The exhibitions of the National Academy of De- 
sign and of the Society of American Artists are pecu- 
liarly indicative of current artistic tendencies, the 
latter embodying the latest and the most revolu- 
tionary ideas in art, and the first displaying the con- 
servative principles of established methods, with 
such modifications as current theories have produced. 
The old and the new school for the most part oc- 
cupy hostile camps, and yet they manifestly need 
each other. All reactionary movements go too far, 
just as all conservatism is too tenacious. The artists 
of the new society are inspired by some very just 
ideas. They have a great contempt for mere pretti- 
ness, for emasculated art in all its forms, for senti- 
mentalism and feebleness, for mere smoothness and 
polish, and they paint with great directness, simpli- 
city, and vigor. But they have carried their con- 





tempt for sentimentalism so far as to exclude senti- 
ment, and in their delight in rude strength have 
forgotten that the real purpose of art is the illustra- 
tion of beauty. ‘‘ Among the best gifts bestowed 
upon us is the sense of beauty, and first among the 
servants of beauty is art,” declares a recent writer on 
art; and he adds, ‘‘ The picture that does not fan 
into a glow our sense of beauty, whether as connected 
with charm or glory, Aas no sufficient reason for ex- 
istence.” ‘The italics here are our own. How many 
of the paintings produced by the artists of the new 
school will stand this test? No doubt this question 
can also be asked of the pictures in the Academy 
Exhibition, but at least we see recognition there of 
the prime necessity of beauty, and occasionally a 
painting may be said to have attained it. But our 
younger men seem to deny the principle: They 
produce works that are sometimes interesting in 
technique, but they do not conceive things or paint 
things that even touch our sense of beauty, let alone 
‘*fan it into a glow.” In truth, they appear to con- 
ceive things and paint things that shall purposely 
deny the principle of beauty in art, that shall be ser- 
vants of ugliness rather than servants of the elements 
that charm and delight. But these gentlemen will 
find their ground permanently untenable. Mutual 
admiration may hold them together for a time, but 
Mutual Admiration Societies are tolerably sure to 
ultimately degenerate into societies of mutual dis- 
gust. Artists can not flourish except by their hold 
on human sympathies and susceptibilities, by their 
power to thove the public heart. Judged by this 
test, we do not see that the new school has made any 
advance over last year. They still persist in dis- 
daining finish, imagining that brush-marks are ac- 
ceptable instead of textures. Their flesh rarely looks 
like flesh, but commonly like fresh layers from the 
palette. They are fond of painting turbulent skies, 
but it is whirls of paint and not sweep of clouds 
that they give us. Their canvases, however, are al- 
ways vigorous, and are valuable as giving unqualifiedly 
the artist’s own impressions, rather than artificial and 
studied pretense. Their work, in its extreme forms, 
can never stand, but as a protest against opposite 
extremes of smoothness and lifeless imitation it will 
do some good, and force freshening ideas into con- 
ventional methods—advancing art just as pre-Rapha- 
elitism advanced it, but, like pre-Raphaelitism, fail- 
ing as a distinct method. 

The Academy Exhibition is very large, and has 
more reputable pictures than usual, but the only 
striking subjects are four or five landscapes, and 
perhaps as many portraits. We can not say that the 
portraits exhibit any new characteristics, but in some 
of the landscapes there is a distinct indication of 
modern thought. This is specially manifest in a 
painting by Mr. Swain Gifford, representing a wind- 
swept plain on the coast, on which stands one solitary 
twisted tree. The subject is nothing, but the paint- 
ing is everything ; it shows that landscape art does 
not really consist, as once supposed, in selecting 
place and picturesque conditions, but in method of 
treatment, by means of sky and clouds and atmos- 
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phere and light (conditions found everywhere), 
painting a picture full of strange and subtile fascina- 
tions. This is the most important and significant 
revelation, as it seems to us, that recent art has 
made, and, Mr. Gifford’s picture being an excellent 
exemplification of it, we for this reason select it for 
special mention. We could wish that the exhibi- 
tion gave us in other directions fresh suggestions ; 
but, for the most part, while there is much to please, 
there is little that is bold or new. “It should be 
expected from the artist,” says a writer, “that the 
sentiments, requirements, and aspirations of his coun- 
try should find worthy expression in the character 
of his work.” This expectation has little realization 
in anything that our artists aredoing. A good many 
painters show advance in’ technical skill, and there 
are indications of larger artistic knowledge; but 
there is almost no evidénee that art beyond its mere 
decorative form is coming into closer relations with 
the people, or is even attempting to reflect the long- 
ings, sympathies, and emotions of the great turbulent 
life that lies all around us. 





THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 


THE opening of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in its new building in Central Park occurred on 
the 1st of April, certain notable official ceremonies 
taking place two days earlier. Our citizens and visi- 
tors to New York have long known the museum as 
it stood in its temporary quarters in Fourteenth 
Street, but its installation in its present permanent 
place must be, and will be, looked upon as the real 
beginning of its career. It is a noble and worthy 


beginning. The museum occupies a building that is 
only a twelfth part of the structure as it will appear 
when completed, and, although the spectacle that 
opens to the visitor as he enters the main hall is not 
strikingly extensive, it yet impresses him as a noble 
segment of a large and promising whole. A great 
museum can not be built up in a day nor in a gen- 
eration, The Metropolitan Museum starts with the 
Cesnola collections of Cypriote antiquities, which in 
themselves are of almost priceless value; it has a 
large collection of Flemish paintings; a collection of 
Oriental porcelain that is very noticeable ; there are 
ancient glass from Cyprus and old Venetian glass ; 
a collection of old lace and embroideries ; and some 
examples of modern sculpture. In addition to these 
there are many objects lent to the museum—statuary, 
bronzes, porcelain, carved ivories, old books, and a 
very extensive collection of modern paintings. The 
loan-collection of pictures is of itself of immense in- 
terest, and gives New York the best permanent gal- 
lery it has ever had. We say permanent, because 
the present collection will remain on exhibition until 
next October, and we may depend, judging by the past, 
on the generosity of collectors and private owners to 
maintain the loan-gallery at its present standard. 

This museum has been projected on a large scale. 
It has been planned with the ultimate expectation 
that it will reach the dimensions of the great mu- 
seums abroad, and attain a reputation in no wise in- 
ferior. This in itself is a satisfaction ; but, while we 
are glad that the scheme is a comprehensive one, it 
is a pleasure to know that the part carried out has 
its measure of completeness, which, so far as it goes, 
is of profound interest. 





Books of 


F all the reasons for regret furnished by the 
incomplete and fragmentary state in which 
Lord Macaulay left his “ History of England,” per- 
haps none has been so keenly felt or so frequently 
expressed as that caused by the reflection that his 
pen dropped from his nerveless fingers when he was 
just at the threshold of what must necessarily have 
been the culminating feature of his great work—the 
story of the reign of Queen Anne. No one before 
him was ever so qualified as he to give an adequate 
and satisfactory account of that most brilliant and 
momentous epoch in the modern history of England ; 
and in the nature of things it can hardly be expected 
that another writer with his peculiar qualifications 
for it will again address himself to the task. The 
vivid imagination and graphic pen which have given 
immortal interest to the battle of the Boyne and the 
siege of Londonderry would have found still more 
congenial employment in describing the campaigns 
of Marlborough ; and, when one thinks of the man- 
ner in which he could and would have treated the 
Augustan age of English literature, the loss becomes 
almost too grievous to contemplate. 


the Dag. 


If this loss was but slightly repaired by Earl 
Stanhope’s lively and readable but rather superficial 
history, the regret which it causes will hardly be dis- 
sipated by the “History of the Reign of Queen 
Anne,” which Dr. John Hill Burton, the historian 
(and historiographer-royal) of Scotland, has just 
published.* To read a chapter of Burton immedi- 
ately after a chapter of Macaulay is like passing 
from the brilliant sunshine and purple magnificence 
of the East to the foggy atmosphere and arid wastes 
of an English down unreclaimed and scarcely en- 
croached upon by the civilizing hand of art. Dr. 
Burton’s theory of history is that it should be “a 
plain, undecorated statement of well-ascertained 
facts” ; but, while it will be candidly acknowledged 
that he has gotten rid of the ‘‘ decorations,” the 
reader will hardly admit that the statements of fact 
are thereby rendered “ plain ”—the truth being that 
Dr. Burton’s style is as pedantic and laboriously in- 





* A History of the Reign of Queen Anne. By John 
Hill Burton, D.C. L. Edinburgh : William Blackwood 
& Sons. Three Volumes. 8vo. Pp. 350, 352, 338. 
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volved as if he consciously avoided that directness 
and simplicity of statement which a writer should 
aim at who is so hostile to ‘‘ rhetoretic effects.” The 
following passage is a fair example of his average 
style, selected because it is at once short and com- 
plete in itself : 


The army had made all arrangements for departure, 
whether to fight elsewhere or to return home. The heavy 
siege-artillery had been embarked. It is not distinctly 
known whether the commander [Marlborough] arranged 
all this as a deep strategem, or, on the other hand, struck 
by an appearance of favorable conditions, he at once 
abandoned a fixed intention to depart. Whichever al- 
ternative we adopt, we see a man who must have pos- 
sessed, for giving effect to it, two great qualities—the 
one a supreme capacity for manipulating the movement 
of troops, the other a clearness of judgment and percep- 
tion impervious to confusedness or unsteadiness of nerve. 


Forbidding as the style is, however, this is not 
the worst defect that can be alleged against the 
work, The simplest record of the events of Queen 
Anne’s reign, provided it were tolerably complete, 
could hardly fail to possess both interest and value, 
and these qualities can not be altogether denied to 
Dr. Burton’s history; but, while the arbitrary ar- 
rangements dictated by chronology must be carefully 
avoided by the historian who aims at being some- 
thing more than a mere annalist, yet it is no less 
important that the proper sequence of events should 
be preserved than that their relation to each other 
should be pointed out. And it is in this regard that 
Dr. Burton’s work is most open to criticism. His 
grouping of subjects is intelligible enough, and on 
the whole helpful; but, in his treatment of them, 
the different groups are so completely detached from 
each other that it is impossible for the reader either 
to gather from them a general impression of the 
reign as a whole, or to learn what occurrences in the 
several groups were contemporaneous with each 
other. This is due partly to the scanty use of dates 
and to the curious inexactness of those which are 
used; but, it is due much more decidedly to the 
method of treatment adopted by the author, which 
renders his chapters separate and complete essays 
rather than closely interlinked parts of one organic 
whole. All sense of the progression or sequence of 
events is completely lost, and, when one of the in- 
frequent dates is encountered, the reader will be 
quite as likely to be perplexed as assisted by it. A 
slight experiment has convinced us that, for one who 
desires really to study the period, it would be quite 
worth while to go over the book once, inserting co- 
pious marginal dates, and then reperuse it with spe- 
cial attention to the significance of these dates. 

Even when we confine our examination to the 
separate topics to which special prominence is given, 
the result is scarcely more satisfactory. Far too 
much space is used in detailing the causes and cir- 
cumstances of the Union between England and 
Scotland. This was undoubtedly an event of the 
first importance not only in the history of England 
but in the history of Europe ; but, while its results 
were of the utmost consequence, the motives which 


inspired it and the steps which led to it were curi- 
ously destitute of either magnanimity or dignity. 
No community of blood or kindred, no memories of 
the past or aspirations for the future shared in com- 
mon, no generous resolve to bury old wrongs in a 
new career of mutual helpfulness, no reciprocal sen- 
timents of friendship or kindness, brought the two 
peoples together: the Act of Union was simply a 
hard and reluctant bargain between two trading na- 
tions, each trying to get the better of the other, and 
each grudging the other every shilling of possible 
profit that might be made out of the transaction. 
Scotland demanded as the price of union a share in 
the lucrative trade monopolies enjoyed by the then 
rapidly expanding English commerce: England 
grumblingly paid the price under the conviction that 
it was cheaper to grant a share in the trade than to 
risk losing it all in the dubious and costly alternative 
of war. A really significant event in the history of 
the world was probably never brought about by pal- 
trier motives or marked by meaner incidents; and, 
though he deals with it at great length, Dr. Burton 
is constrained to admit that “ the interest is not of a 
kind to hold its intensity through after-generations.” 

Another topic, which is treated at a length alto- 
gether disproportionate to its relative importance, is 
“The Sacheverell Commotions.” Two long chap- 
ters are devoted to these, and the trial of Sacheverell 
is rehearsed with a minuteness of detail that would 
hardly be justified if the work were five times as 
extensive as it really is. This disproportion is the 
more noticeable, because the influence which the 
Sacheverell “ persecution” had in discrediting the 
Whigs and changing the Queen’s policy and advisers 
is by no means rendered clear by Dr. Burton. 

But the most conspicuous defect of the work in 
this regard is the closing chapter on “ Intellectual 
Progress.” Next to Marlborough’s victories, the 
thing that gives its most distinguishing feature to the 
reign of Queen Anne is the literature then produced ; 
and the very first question which an historian, propos- 
ing to deal with that reign, should ask himself should 
be, whether he is competent to deal with that litera- 
ture. The task is certainly one that might discour- 
age the most adventurous, and little surprise would 
be caused by a failure to do it complete justice ; but 
Dr. Burton’s method of getting over the difficulty is 
surely the very worst that could possibly have been 
adopted. In point of fact, he does not get over the 
difficulty at all, or even make an attempt to do so; 
he simply evades it. He begins his chapter by say- 
ing that “it would be a discourtesy to suppose that 
any reader requires to be informed about” Pope, 
Addison, Arbuthnot, Steele, and the more important 
works of Defoe ; and, accordingly, of the fifty-three 
pages devoted to literature, eleven are devoted to 
“ Tom Brown” (not Sir Thomas Browne, but a for- 
gotten scribbler of that name), ten to Defoe’s “ Re- 
view” (the least important of all his publications, 
and only interesting to Dr. Burton because of its 
rarity), seventeen to showing that Swift was a vain, 
fussy, ambitious, pushing, and heartless man, and an 
indecent writer, five to the “ Law of Libels,” one to 
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the newspaper press, three to copyright, and two to 
the study of classical literature. Neither Addison 
nor Steele is mentioned, Pope is dismissed in a page 
and a half, Gay in half a page (while Brome, whom 
Gay is thought to have imitated, gets three times as 
much), Arbuthnot and Parnell in half a page each. 

The objections to such a method are so numerous 
and obvious that it would be a “discourtesy to the 
reader” to attempt to mention them all; but it may 
be worth while to point out the fact that a consistent 
application of the author’s rule would have curtailed 
his narrative in a similar degree throughout. A larger 
number of readers, doubtless, know that Marlborough 
was the hero of Blenheim, Ramillies, and Malplaquet, 
than are familiar with the characters, works, and 
literary qualities of the group of authors named; 
therefore the author has betrayed “ discourtesy to the 
reader” in narrating those battles in full, instead of 
confining himself to digging out from the rubbish- 
heap of forgotten history an account of the minor 
skirmishes and marches that marked the campaigns. 
Every reader of history knows the significance and 
results of the Treaty of Utrecht ; ltence, in accord- 
ance with his rule, Dr. Burton should have excused 
himself from treating that, and refreshed our recollec- 
tions with a minute account of the abortive Confer- 
ence of Gertruydenberg, which preceded it, and 
which the world has totally forgotten. The truth is, 
however, that, if such a doctrine.were accepted as 
valid, the historian would be excluded from every 
field or subject that had been treated before him in 
such a way that a well-informed reader might fairly 
be supposed to be acquainted with it ; and no long 
time would elapse before this entire department of 
letters would be fenced off and prohibited to all fu- 
ture intruders, 

It can not be denied, of course, that there are 
both reason and plausibility in the doctrine of Pro- 
fessor Seeley and his school, that history proper has 
nothing to do with literature, the arts, industry, sci- 
ence, social progress, and the like; and a writer 
could hardly be blamed who, having accepted this 
doctrine, should write a history of the reign of Queen 
Anne without attempting to deal with its literature. 
But this, it will have been seen, is not the position 
of Dr. Burton. He acknowledges the obligation to 
deal with literature as one of the most significant 
phenomena of the period of which he treats ; and, 
since he recognizes the obligation, his manner of ful- 
filling it becomes, of course, a legitimate subject of 
criticism. This being so, the inadequacy of his 
method of treatment can hardly be emphasized too 
strongly. An audience collected for the purpose of 
seeing “ Hamlet,” who, on the rising of the curtain, 
should be calmly informed by the manager that, 
owing to their presumed familiarity with the leading 
character, it would be omitted in order to secure 
prominence for the minor and less familiar ré/es, 
would hardly have better reason to complain than 
would the reader of a history of the age of Anne, 
who, on coming to the chapter on “ Intellectual 
Progress,” should find Pope, Addison, Steele, Swift, 
Defoe, and Arbuthnot, calmly confided to the rela- 


tions he may already have established with them. 
The parallel, indeed, is closer than may at first sight 
appear; for, as to the play-goer the character of 
“ Hamlet” is the main attraction of the play, so, to 
many students of the reign of Queen Anne, its litera- 
ture is incomparably more interesting than any other 
feature of the time. ; 

Less important than this, but still requiring notice 
at our hands, is the inexactness in the matter of dates, 
The mistakes here are so numerous that they can be 
explained more easily on the supposition of careless- 
ness than of lack of knowledge ; but this can not ap- 
ply to such a slip as calling Madame de Maintenon a 
“concubine” of Louis XIV. Somehow, the adroit 
and wily Widow Scarron takes a feebler hold upon 
our sympathies than do the frail sisters who really 
deserved the epithet ; but few facts relating to the 
private life of the Grand Monarch are now better 
established than that Madame de Maintenon was his 
honestly-married wife, and no serious historian should 
permit himself either to remain ignorant of this or to 
ignore it. 

When engaged in fault-finding, it is incumbent 
upon the critic to state his reasons and marshal his 
evidence ; but, in the pleasanter task of according 
praise, it is permitted to him to be brief: so we may 
say in a concluding paragraph that, in spite of the 
grave defects which we have pointed out, Dr. Bur- 
ton’s history is not without interest for the reader and 
value for the student. The preference of the author 
for what is curious and obscure has enabled him to 
bring to light many facts and suggestive details that 
had been overlooked or rejected by previous workers 
in this field ; and, however arid the text may be at 
times, the notes, in which many of these details are 
embodied, are nearly always entertaining. More- 
over, it can not be denied that Dr. Burton has really 
contributed something to the understanding of the 
characters of Queen Anne, of Marlborough, and of 
the mighty Duchess, Sarah. During the period cov- 
ered by this history, Marlborough was enacting the 
most brilliant scenes of his long and checkered career ; 
and, in the splendid figure of the conquering general 
and all-powerful diplomatist, one hardly recognizes 
the treacherous hypocrite of Macaulay’s earlier narra- 
tive. The general effect of Dr. Burton’s work is to 
make us think more favorably than heretofore of all 
those who were conspicuous upon the great stage of 
politics, and war; and it seems strange that, with his 
amiable disposition to take a lenient view of most 
faults and frailties, he should deal so harshly with 
Swift, the self-torturing cynic whose sufferings so far 
outweighed his mistakes of judgment and infirmities 
of temper. 

To many readers, perhaps, in first taking up the 
new volume of the “ International Scientific Series,” 
it will seem surprising that a scientist so eminent as 
Professor Huxley should devote an entire book to a 
creature so common, and so low in the scale of life, 
as the crayfish ; but such readers will speedily dis- 
cover that not only is the volume “ An Introduction 
to the Study of Zodlogy,” as the author says, but 
that it will serve for the general reader as a most 
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admirable and instructive outline of the whole of 
biological science.* ‘‘ Whoever,” says Professor 
Huxley, ‘‘ will follow its pages, crayfish in hand, and 
will try to verify for himself the statements which it 
contains, will find himself brought face to face with 
all the great zodlogical questions which excite so 
lively an interest at the present day ; he will under- 
stand the method by which alone we can hope to 
attain satisfactory answers of these questions ; and, 
finally, he will appreciate the justice of Diderot’s 
remark, ‘Il faut étre profond dans I’art ou dans la 
science pour en bien posséder les éléments.’” Of 
course, within the dimensions of such a treatise, 
many of the larger problems can be only touched 
upon, and the way to approach them pointed out ; 
but a right beginning is of the utmost importance 
in such matters, and Professor Huxley not only puts 
the student in complete possession of ‘‘the ele- 
ments,” but shows him how ‘“‘the careful study of 
one of the commonest and most insignificant of ani- 
mals leads us, step by step, from every-day knowl- 
edge to the widest generalizations of . . . biological 
science in general.” 

The method of exposition followed by Professor 
Huxley in the present case is the same as that adopt- 
ed with such happy results in his previous work on 
“ Physiography”: beginning with the simple and 
particular he proceeds to the more complex and 
general—dealing first with the most commonplace 
facts of observation, then with the special law which 
governs the facts, then with the wider facts from 
which the special law was deduced, ascending grad- 
ually to those heights whence the fixed boundaries 
of human knowledge are clearly visible. In the 
opening chapter, the reader is confronted with what 
is called the common knowledge of the crayfish— 
that knowledge which is acquired by ordinary ob- 
servers who may happen to see them in the streams 
which they frequent; and this leads up to “that ac- 
curate, but necessarily incomplete and unmethodized 
knowledge, which is understood by natural histo- 
ry.” In the two following chapters the physiology 
of the crayfish is discussed under two general heads: 
1. “The Mechanism by which the Parts of the Liv- 
ing Engine are supplied with the Materials neces- 
sary for their Maintenance and Growth”; 2. ‘‘ The 
Mechanism by which the Living Organism adjusts 
itself to Surrounding Conditions and reproduces 
Itself.” The fourth chapter treats of ‘*‘ The Mor- 
phology of the Common Crayfish: the Stru@ture and 
the Development of the Individual”; and the fifth 
of the ‘‘ Comparative Morphology of the Crayfish : 
the Structure and Development of the Crayfish com- 
pared with those of other Living Beings.” Then 
comes, in the sixth chapter, a discussion of the geo- 
graphical distribution of the crayfish, followed by a 
summary of what is known and may legitimately be 
conjectured concerning the etiology (or origin) of 
the crayfishes. A few notes at the end treat of 


* The Crayfish. An Introduction to the Study of 
Zodlogy. By T. H. Huxley, F. R. S. With Eighty-two 
Illustrations. Vol. xxviii. International Scientific Se- 
ries, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, PP. 371. 





certain important points of detail that are only re- 
ferred to in the text; and under the head of “ Bibli- 
ography ” are given “some references to the litera- 
ture of the subject which may be useful to those 
who wish to follow it out more fully.” 

This description or summary will convey a toler- 
ably definite idea, perhaps, of the scope and general 
contents of the work ; and a few passages which we 
may be able to detach from the close-knit exposition 
will serve to indicate its special features of interest. 
We mean, of course, those features which are spe- 
cial to this particular book, and not due simply to 
the author’s lucid and luminous style. Everything 
that Professor Huxley writes has the charm of for- 
cible argument and an incomparable clearness and 
vigor of expression ; but the present work is illu- 
minated more often than common with those quick 
flashes of sly and caustic humor that are characteris- 
tic of him—as where he says: “ Crayfishes, in fact, 
are guilty of cannibalism in its worst form;... 
and, not content with mutilating and killing their 
spouses, after the fashion of animals of higher moral 
pretensions, they descend to the lowest depths of 
utilitarian turpitude, and finish by eating them.” 

Perhaps as useful to the beginner in science as 
any other passage in the book is that in which Pro- 
fessor Huxley explains the reason and use of that 
technical nomenclature which is so difficult to mas- 
ter, and which, to many, seems so superfluous : 


Many people imagine that scientific terminology is a 
needless burden imposed upon the novice, and ask us 
why we can not be content with plain English. In re- 
ply, I would suggest to such an objector to open a con- 
versation about his business with a carpenter, or an en- 
gineer, or, still better, with a sailor, and try how far plain 
English will go. The interview will not have lasted long 
before he will find himself lost in a maze of unintelligi- 
ble technicalities. Every calling has its technical termi- 
nology ; and every artisan uses terms of art, which sound 
like gibberish to those who know nothing of art, but are 
exceedingly convenient to those who practice it. In fact, 
every art is full of conceptions which are special to it- 
self; and, as the use of language is to convey our con- 
ceptions to one another, language must supply signs for 
those conceptions. There are two ways of doing this: 
either existing signs may be combined in loose and cum- 
brous periphrases ; or new signs, having a well-under- 
stood and definite signification, may be invented. The 
practice of sensible people shows the advantage of the 
latter course ; and here, as elsewhere, science has simply 
followed and improved upon common sense. 

Moreover, while English, French, German, and Ital- 
ian artisans are under no particular necessity to discuss 
the processes and results of their business with one an- 
other, science is cosmopolitan, and the difficulties of the 
study of zodlogy would be prodigiously increased, if zo- 
ologists of different nationalities used different technical 
terms for the same thing. They need a universal lan- 
guage; and it has been found convenient that the lan- 
guage shall be Latin in form, and Latin or Greek in 
origin, What in English is Crayfish, is Ecrevisse in 
French ; F/usskrebs in German; Cammaro or Gambaro 
in Italian ; but the zodlogist of each nationality knows 
that, in the scientific works of all the rest, he shall find 
what he wants to read under the head of Astacus fluvia- 


tilis. 
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But, granting the expediency of a technical name for 
the crayfish, why should that name be double? The 
reply is still, practical convenience. If there are ten 
children of one family, we do not call them all Smith, 
because such a procedure would not help us to distin- 
guish one from the other ; nor do we call them simply 
John, James, Peter, William, and so on, for that would 
not help us to identify them as one family. So we give 
them all two names, one indicating their close relation, 
and the other their separate individuality—as John Smith, 
James Smith, Peter Smith, William Smith, etc. The 
same thing is done in zodlogy ; only, in accordance with 
the genius of the Latin language, we put the Christian 
name, so to speak, after the surname. 


In the same line and equally useful is the expla- 
nation given in a later chapter of the proper mean- 
ing of those much-debated and seldom-understood 
terms, “ species,” “ genus,” and “family.” After an 
extremely minute description of the common Eng- 
lish crayfish, the author says : 


The importance of this long enumeration of minute 
details will appear by and by. It is simply a statement 
of the more obvious external charatters in which all the 
English crayfishes which have come under my notice 
agree. No one of these individual crayfishes was ex- 
actly like the other ; and, to give an account of any single 
crayfish as it existed in nature, its special peculiarities 
must be added to the list of characters given above; 
which, considered with the facts of structure discussed 
in previous chapters, constitutes a definition, or diagno- 
sis, of the Englisn kind, or sfectes, of crayfish. It fol- 
lows that the species, regarded as the sum of the mor- 
phological characters in question and nothing else, does 
not exist in nature ; but that it is an abstraction, obtained 
by separating the structural characters in which the actual 
existences—the individual crayfishes—agree from those 
in which they differ, and neglecting the latter. A dia- 
gram, embodying the totality of the structural characters 
thus determined by observation to be common to all our 
crayfishes, might be constructed ; and it would be a pic- 
ture of nothing which ever existed in nature; though it 
would serve as a very complete plan of the structure of 
all the crayfishes which are to be found in this country. 
The morphological definition of a species is, in fact, no- 
thing but a description of the plan of structure which 
characterizes all the individuals of that species. 


This is followed by a description of the Califor- 
nian and other species of crayfish, in so far as they 
differ from the English species ; and then comes the 


following passage : 


All the individual crayfish referred to thus far have 
been sorted out, first into the groups termed sfecies ; 
and then these species have been further sorted into two 
divisions, termed genera. Each genus is an abstraction, 
formed by summing up the common characters of the 
species which it includes, just as each species is an ab- 
straction, composed of the common characters-of the in- 
dividuals which belong to it; and the one has no more 
existence in nature than the other. The definition of 
the genus is simply a statement of the plan of structure 
which is common to all the species included under that 
genus; just as the definition of the species is a statement 
of the common plan of st; ucture which runs throughout 
the individuals which compose the species. 


Pursuing his exposition, the author mentions 


crayfishes which are found in the fresh waters of the 
southern hemisphere, and which differ from the Eng- 
lish crayfish still more widely than do the American 
kinds; and then adds: 


The southern crayfishes, like those of the northern 
hemisphere, are divisible into many species; and these 
species are susceptible of being grouped into six genera 
. . . On the same principle as that which has led to the 
grouping of the northern forms into two genera. But 
the same convenience which has led to the association of 
groups of similar species into genera has given rise to 
the combination of allied genera into higher groups, 
which are termed families, It is obvious that the defini- 
tion of a family, as a statement of the characters in which 
a certain number of genera agree, is another morphologi- 
cal abstraction, which stands in the same relation to ge- 
neric as generic do to specific abstractions. Moreover, 
the definition of the family is a statement of the plan of 
all the genera comprised in that family. 


It will be seen by the attentive reader that this 
involves much more than a mere definition of certain 
scientific terms. If accepted as correct, it really set- 
tles one of the crucial questions at issue between the 
advocates of evolution and the upholders of the doc- 
trine of special creations. And it may be added that, 
at many points, the book trenches upon this debat- 
able land of science, some of whose problems are 
encountered at almost every stage in the study of 
zodlogy. Any close examination of the comparative 
anatomy of the crayfish reveals the fact that one 
‘*plan of organization” is common to a multitude of 
animals of extremely diverse outward forms and hab- 
its. Remarking upon this, Professor Huxley says : 


Nothing would be easier, were the occasion fitting, 
than to extend this method of comparison to the whole 
of the several thousand species of crab-like, crayfish-like, 
or prawn-like animals, which, from the fact that they all 
have their eyes set upon movable stalks, are termed the 
Podophthalmia, or stalk-eyed Crustacea; and by argu- 
ments of similar force to prove that they are all modifi- 
cations of the same common plan. Not only so, but the 
sand-hoppers of the seashore, the wood-lice of the land, 
and the water-fleas or the monoculi of the ponds, nay, 
even such remote forms as the barnacles which adhere to 
floating wood, and the acorn-shells which crowd every 
inch of rock on many of our coasts, reveal the same fun- 
damental organization. Further than this, the spiders 
and the scorpions, the millipeds and the centipeds, and 
the multitudinous legions of the insect world, show us, 
amid infinite diversity of detail, nothing which is new in 
principle to any one who has mastered the morphology 
of the crayfish. Given a body divided into somites, each 
with a pair of appendages; and given the power to 
modify those somites and their appendages in strict ac- 
cordance with the principles by which the common plan 
of the Podophthalmia is modified in the actually existing 
members of the order; and the whole of the Arthropoda, 
which probably make up two thirds of the animal world, 
might readily be educed from one primitive form. 


Nor does the apparent unity of animated nature 
cease when the entire animal kingdom has been in- 
cluded : 


The most cursory examination of any of the higher 
plants shows that the vegetable, like the animal body, is 
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made up of various kinds of tissues, such as pith, woody 
fiber, spiral vessels, ducts, and so on. But even the 
most modified forms of vegetable tissue depart so little 
from the type of the simple ce// [which Professor Huxley 
elsewhere defines as a particle of simple living matter, or 
protoplasm, in the midst of which is a rounded body 
termed a zucleus], that the reduction of them all to a 
common type is suggested still more strongly than in the 
case of the animal fabric. And thus the nucleated cell 
appears to be the morphological unit of the plant no less 
than of the animal. Moreover, recent inquiry has shown 
that, in the course of the multiplication of vegetable cells 
by division, the nuclear spindles may appear and run 
through all their remarkable changes by stages precisely 
similar to those which occur in animals. 

The question of the universal presence of nuclei in cells 
may be left open in the case of plants, as in that of ani- 
mals; but, speaking generally, it may justly be affirmed 
that the nucleated cell is the morphological foundation of 
both divisions of the living world ; and the great general- 
ization of Schleiden and Schwann, that there is a funda- 
mental agreement in structure and development between 
plants and animals, has, in substance, been merely con- 
firmed and illustrated by the labors of the half century 
which has elapsed since its promulgation. 


We have exhausted our space without finding room 
for all (or even nearly all) of the striking passages 
which we had marked; but those we have quoted 
will suffice to show how important, and how varied 
in interest, are the subjects which the book dis- 
cusses. It only remains to add that the volume is 
copiously and admirably illustrated—quite a number 
of the eighty-two engravings being, as Professor 
Huxley says in his preface, “ excellent specimens of 
the xylographic art.” 


It is not only in the incisiveness and subtilty of 
his criticism that Mr. Henry James, Jr., shows the 
effects of his French studies and Parisian experi- 
ences. These effects are hardly more traceable in 
his essays on the French poets and novelists than in 
his more distinctly creative and original work, and 
it must be admitted that they are more conspicuous 
than ever in his latest, and in some respects best, 
novel, “ Confidence.”* We are not going to impair 
the reader’s enjoyment of this piquant and graceful 
story by revealing its plot or dénouement ; but we 
shall make no unfair disclosures if we say that the 
situation at the close is decidedly ‘‘ French ” in char- 
acter and manner. There is nothing specifically 
objectionable about it, certainly nothing “ immoral,” 
as the phrase goes ; yet the unassisted Teutonic im- 
agination would hardly have conceived quite such a 
complication or exactly such a method of disentan- 
glement. It is said that in the most elevated stra- 
tum of French society, a certain surprise, not unmin- 
gled with amusement, is felt at finding that a man is 
in love with his own wife instead of with somebody 
else's. This sentiment by no means finds expression 
in “Confidence”; and yet it required a certain easy 
fumiliarity with this sentiment —with the French 





* Confidence. A Novel. By Henry James, Jr. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Osgood & Co, 12mo, pp. 347. 


view of the possible relations between men and wo- 
men—to enable Mr. James to write the closing 
chapters of his story with such serene unconscious- 
ness of there being anything unusual or unnatural 
about them. To the experienced Parisian, perhaps, 
the situation is scarcely complicated enough to pique 
the attention ; but, to the unsophisticated and some- 
what prudish Saxon imagination there is something 
repellent and distasteful in the attitude of the sev- 
eral parties toward one another just before the event 
which makes every one happy ever after. 

Another comment which “ Confidence ” seems to 
suggest is, that Mr. James is losing his hold more 
and more upon the solid realities and permanent in- 
terests of life. “‘ Roderick Hudson” presented a 
group of clearly defined and perfectly intelligible 
characters in a situation which, if unusual, was at 
least easily conceived and ardently sympathized 
with. In ‘‘ The American,” the characters deviated 
more widely from the ordinary types, and the situa- 
tion was almost grotesquely artificial ; while in ‘‘ The 
Europeans” the incongruousness and lack of ad- 
justment between the leading characters and their 
surroundings constituted the main interest of the 
story. In “Confidence” the characters are intelli- 
gible enough and inspire a sympathetic interest ; but 
they are curiously disconnected from all those inci- 
dents, attachments, and surroundings which serve to 
give background and reality to a character. They 
seem to be moving in a sort of vacuum ; and no op- 
portunity is afforded for that association of ideas, so 
to call it, by which we identify and localize a per- 
son, whether in real life or in fiction. 

The truth is, that Mr. James has confined himself 
of late to the study and portraiture of dilettanti 
leading more or less consciously the vacant, detached 
lives of dilettanti. To such, of course, it is not 
given to scale the heights or to penetrate the depths 
of life, or even to march sanely along those broad 
levels which are interesting because of the countless 
numbers of human creatures who must tread them. 
For this reason, the artist who deals with them must 
avoid all definite and pronounced colors, all con- 
trasts of light and shade, all depth of tone or energy 
of expression. And this is the reason why Mr. 
James’s love—and he is always dealing more or less 
directly with love and love-making—is a pallid, 
bloodless, conversational sort of an emotion, which 
never really agitates or dominates the man or woman 
into whose consciousness it is supposed to insinuate 
itself. No doubt much refinement of art may be 
displayed in portraying such persons and their mi- 
“eu ; but, after a prolonged diet of them, one feels as 
if he would gladly exchange them all for one single 
broadly human Jeems Yellowplush or Matilda Ann, 
In thinking of this, a passage from one of Charles 
Dickens’s recently published ‘‘ Letters” rises unbid- 
den in the memory: “ The more we see of life and 
its brevity,” he says, “and the world and its vari- _ 
eties, the more we know that no exercise of our 
abilities in any art, but the addressing of it to the 
great ocean of humanity in which we are drops, and 
not to by-ponds (very stagnant) here and there, ever 
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can or ever will lay the foundations of an endurable 
retrospect.” Not only so, but there is no other solid 
foundation for a genuine and enduring fame. 

If the foregoing appears to the reader to have 
taken a too fault-finding tone, it is all the more in- 
cumbent upon us to say that no defects that may be 
pointed out in Mr, James’s work can or should pre- 
vent cultivated readers from deriving from it a very 
refined and exquisite enjoyment. Regarded as what 
Matthew Arnold calls “‘an artist in words,” Mr. 
James seems to us entitled to perhaps the highest 
rank among contemporary novelists who use the 
English language as a vehicle of expression; and in 
this respect ‘‘ Confidence ” is a distinct advance upon 
its predecessors. There are passages, sentences, and 
phrases in it which are literally too good to be im- 
bedded in a narrative the interest of which is likely 
to distract the attention from everything else ; and 
the entire work bears testimony to the conscientious 
painstaking of a writer who respects himself and his 
readers too much not to take the trouble to present 
them with the finished fabric instead of the raw ma- 
terial of the novelist’s art. 


One of the most curious and characteristic phe- 
nomena of French social life is the extravagance of 
homage that is offered at the shrine of a successful 
Uittérateur or man of letters, not only by his followers 
and disciples, but by that portion of the public 
which in other countries reserves its admiration for 
more showy if not more vulgar forms of success. 
The victorious general or the ‘‘ eminent statesman ” 
secures nothing in the way of public recognition 
that can be compared with the sort of idolatrous wor- 
ship inspired by a Chateaubriand, a Lamartine, or a 
Hugo ; and the two latter may be said to have made 
the nearest approach that our modern modes of 
thinking will permit to that deification during life 
which the Roman world reserved for its Czsars. 
There is an admirable side to this, of course, and a 
Frenchman is entirely justified in regarding it as a 
testimony to his higher civilization that his profound- 
est homage is reserved for achievements of the 
mind ; but there is a side of it which is not -admi- 
rable, and this side seems to be reached when the 
attitudes and the phrases that are graceful enough, 
perhaps, in the sa/on or the sanctum of the poet, are 
carried into the cooler atmosphere and calmer moods 
which should ‘‘ assist” at the making of a book. 
M. Henri de Lacretelle was the life-long friend and 
disciple of Lamartine, and one turns with the zest of 
anticipated enjoyment to the confidences he has 
chosen to impart concerning “ Lamartine and his 
Friends” ;* but when we find him speaking of 
Lamartine as “an Olympian god” and “a second 
Plato,” and declaring that “‘ there ought to be a Bi- 
ble written on the Acts of Lamartine,” we are led 
not merely to question the validity of the -author’s 





* Lamartine and his Friends. By Henri de Lacre- 
telle. Translated from the French by Maria E. Odell. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 16mo, pp. 329. 


own testimony, but to distrust in a measure the per- 
sonality that inspired it. We feel that, if the influ- 
ence of Lamartine had been thoroughly wholesome, 
it should have tempered and restrained the enthusi- 
astic vagaries of the devotee. 

And this leads us to the remark (which M. de 
Lacretelle would probably attribute to our Saxon 
obtuseness and lack of sympathy) that, in our opin- 
ion—an opinion that is confirmed rather than refuted 
by the disclosures of the present work—there was 
something hopelessly shallow, and vain, and theatri- 
cal about Lamartine’s character. Standing (in his 
own eyes, at least, and in those of his friends) on the 
topmost pinnacle of Parnassus, he permitted himself 
to envy the laurels of the statesman, and was never 
content until he had descended into the miasmatic 
marshes of politics ; having undermined and shaken 
down the throne, he Jost faith in and denounced the 
republic as soon as he discovered that he himself 
was not to be its leader; and, while squandering an 
ample fortune, and bringing those dependent upon 
him to penury, he never ceased avowing his convic- 
tion that Providence had designed him for a financier. 
He resembled Goldsmith in the heedless profusion 
of his expenditure and giving, but he lacked that 
charming simplicity of character which endears 
Goldsmith to us through his very faults. Goldsmith 
squandered by reason of weaknesses which are almost 
amiable in their unselfishness: Lamartine squandered 
because he considered profusion becoming in a La- 
martine, and because he felt a proud consciousness 
that the world owed Lamartine whatever portion of 
its lucre he might choose to demand. 

It follows, of course, that the more intimate the 
disclosures concerning such a character and life, the 
less likely they are to please ; and, certainly, M. de La- 
cretelle’s reminiscences of Lamartine will have a very 
different effect, outside of France at least, from what 
he seems to anticipate. It should be said, however, 
that part of the unsatisfactoriness of the work is due to 
the author's own point of view and faults of method. 
It seems impossible for a French biographer to set 
down, with the necessary candor and impartiality, 
those minute personal details and items of talk and 
correspondence which give their chief charm to the 
best English works in this field: he idealizes the 
character which he undertakes to portray, and every- 
thing is made to vindicate or illustrate the ideal so 
formed. This fault is very conspicuous in M. de 
Lacretelle’s reminiscences of Lamartine and _his 
friends, and is sufficient to render the book a disap- 
pointing one, even when we acquit the author of 
those awkwardnesses and infelicities of language 
which are probably due to lack of skill on the part 
of his translator. 


Mr. Frovupe’s early training and experience as 
a theologian would necessarily prove very useful to 
him in such a task as writing the life of John Bun- 
yan ; and the book in which he has written it might 
fairly puzzle a cataloguer who guided himself by the 
contents of a volume rather than by its title in decid- 
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ing whether to place it under theology or biography.* 
Indeed, worthy of consideration as is anything that 
Mr. Froude might have to say upon such a subject, 
there is a trifle more of theological exposition and 
disquisition in the book than most readers will think 
quite fair. No doubt, in order to understand Bun- 
yan’s character and career, it is absolutely necessary 
to know something of the religious conditions under 
which he lived; and, in order to grasp these, it is 
indispensable that something should be learned re- 
garding the beliefs and hopes and fears that shaped 
and colored these conditions. Still, granting all this, 
and conceding further, that a mere narrative of the 
events and description of the outward circumstances 
of Bunyan’s life would go but a little way toward 
explaining what Bunyan really was, and how he 
came to be what he was, such a chapter as that on 
“ Conviction of Sin” seems a little out of place in a 
brief biography intended for popular use, and gives 
the impression that Mr. Froude has used his theme 
as a pretext for ventilating his thoughts on a range 
of topics much wider than the theme itself quite jus- 
tified. 

With this limitation—if that can be called a 
limitation which some readers will regard as the chief 
merit of the book—Mr. Froude’s study of Bunyan is 
one of the most profoundly interesting and touching 
of the little volumes that have been contributed to 
the series to which it belongs. Bunyan’s character 
and career can never have been attractive in the 
sense of being pleasing, and, fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, the world has completely outgrown all sym- 
pathy with the dominant motives that shaped them ; 
but interest of a certain kind must always attach to 
the man “ whose writings have for two centuries af- 
fected the spiritual opinions of the English race in 
every part of the world more powerfully than any 
book or books, except the Bible” ; and the fascina- 
tion possessed by the narrative of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” belongs also to the spiritual experiences 
of which that narrative is an almost exact record. 

It is to these spiritual experiences that the bio- 
graphical portion of Mr. Froude’s work is mainly 
confined. To the mere outward circumstances and 
events he gives as little attention as Bunyan himself 
could have desired; but ample space is assigned to 
the delineation of those “ tumults of the soul ” through 
which Bunyan developed from a profane swearer and 
religion-contemner to a participation in what he called 
“the grace and life that is by Christ in His Gospel,” 
and to such a vivid sense of the awful reality of the 
scheme of salvation, as offered by Protestant Chris- 
tianity, that he became the most successful propa- 
gandist of the faith among the common people that 
the world has known since Luther. 

Much space is also assigned to a descriptive 
analysis of Bunyan’s less known works—his poems, 
“The Life and Death of Mr. Badman,” and “ The 
Holy War”—and here Mr. Froude’s exquisite skill 
in narrative appears to best advantage. In the chap- 
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ter on “ The Holy War” criticism rises almost to 
the dignity of creative work ; and, even with Southey 
and Macaulay in mind, one can confidently say that 
the chapter on “ The Pilgrim’s Progress” is as fine 
as anything that has been written on that prolific and 
inspiring theme. 


THE opportunity which the South affords to the 
genuine artist, in its picturesque scenery, its quaint 
customs and traditions, and its curiously definite 
and individual types of character, is strikingly illus- 
trated by Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson, in her 
“Southern Sketches.” * Most of the stories which 
the volume contains are already known, probably, to 
the readers of magazines—four of them having ap- 
peared in this Journal, and the rest in “ Harper's,” 
“Scribner's,” “ Lippincott’s,” and the “ Atlantic” ; 
but the author has judged wisely in bringing them 
together in such shape that they not only stand a 
better chance of being permanently preserved, but 
get the benefit of the cumulative impression which 
they make upon the reader when read consecutively 
one after the other, with no breaking in of irrelevant 
matter. Read in this manner it is seen that, while 
each story is complete in itself, a certain identity of 
motive and purpose pervades them all, and that the 
relation between them is much closer than is implied 
by a mere similarity of subject. That motive may 


be described as not merely the artist’s impulse to 
utilize excellent “‘ material,” but the nobler wish to 
interpret the North and the South to each other. 


Though a Northerner by birth and feeling, Miss 
Woolson has resided in the South during the greater 
part of the past six ycars, and the stories themselves 
show how keenly alive she was to “ the inward charm 
of that beautiful land which the writer has learned 
to love, and from which she now severs herself with 
true regret.” The pathos, the pitifulness, the splen- 
dor, the squalor, the beauty, the luxuriance, the pas- 
sionate ardor, and the romantic charm of the South 
are in them; and the skill with which these para- 
doxical qualities are depicted can hardly be over- 
praised. The little book deserves a place on the 
same shelf with Bret Harte’s California Sketches and 
Mr. Cable’s Creole Stories ; and, taken together, they 
suffice to show that American life is not really defi- 
cient in material for such artists as have the insight 
to perceive and the skill to utilize them. 

. « « « Towrite a book which shall be sufficiently 
systematic in arrangement and exact in statement, 
to serve as a text-book for the schoolroom, and yet 
interesting enough to attract and please the general 
reader—this is the task assigned to the authors who 
contribute to Mr. Green’s series of “Classical Writ- 
ers” ; and Professor Nettleship has happily fulfilled 
all the requirements of the task in his little mono- 
graph on “ Vergil.”+ Much more, indeed, will be 
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found in the slender volume than a narrative of the 
few facts known about Vergil’s life, and an analysis 
of and commentary upon his poems, In a brief 
but luminous introductory chapter, the author points 
out the essential characteristics of Greek and Roman 
poetry, and the features in which it differs most 
widely from that of our modern world ; and in an- 
other chapter, equally valuable, he discusses the rela- 
tions between literature and literary men and the 
early Roman Empire, and the ‘‘ General Character- 
istics of the Poetry of the so-called Augustan Age.” 
The narrative and explanatory chapters on Vergil’s 
life and poems contain all the accessible information 
that the student or reader will care to have, and are 
extremely interesting ; and the chapters on the gen- 
eral characteristics of Vergil’s poetry, and on Vergil 
as a poet of nature, are full of the most instructive 
and luminous criticism, which has a value much 
wider than the topic which suggests it. Practical 
suggestions regarding the text of Vergil will be found 
helpful both to teachers and to students, and a table 
of dates enables us to place Vergil in his proper place 
in that great sequence of events of which history 
proper is the record. 

. . . « Full of the racy charm of the frontier is 
Mr. J. Mortimer Murphy’s ‘‘ Sporting Adventures in 
the Far West.” * The author has been ‘‘a wanderer 
for nearly seven years in the far West,” and his ob- 
ject in writing the present work was to give “the 
general characteristics, the haunts, habits, and the 
best method of hunting the largest class of game” 
to be found there. As his facts are either derived 
from his own personal experience, or based on that 
of some of the most famous scouts and hunters of 
the frontier, they are doubtless entirely trustworthy ; 
and the record of them is enlivened with numerous 
stories of hair-breadth escapes and stirring adven- 
tures. This latter feature renders the book inter- 
esting to those who are neither sportsmen nor tour- 
ists, and who will never, probably, find themselves 
among the scenes described ; but it is painful to read 
of the butchery (it would be absurd to dignify it with 
the name of “ sport”) that is being carried on indis- 
criminately among all kinds of game. After Mr. 
Murphy’s description of the murderous methods often 
employed, one can no longer be surprised that the 
buffalo is so nearly exterminated ; the wonder is that 
any of the larger wild animals are left in any of the 
regions accessible to so-called ‘‘ sportsmen.” 

. +. After reading the third and concluding 
volume of the “ Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat,” ¢ 
we find no reason to modify the opinion expressed 
in our review of the first volume, namely, that the 
work deserves a place beside the “‘ Memoirs of Saint- 
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Simon” for value and far above them for intrinsic 
interest. The interior life of a court has never been 
revealed so frankly or described so vividly and pic- 
turesquely ; and all future writers who may attempt 
to deal with the character or times of Napoleon will 
find it necessary to accept Madame de Rémusat as 
one of the chief authorities. The period covered by 
the third volume is that from 1806 to 1808, and the 
principal events dealt with, aside from the daily life 
of the palace, are the establishment of the depen- 
dent kingdoms and duchies with which Napoleon 
buttressed his throne, the campaign of Jena, the 
first war with Russia, the peace of Tilsit, the first 
projects of the divorce from Josephine (1807-1808), 
and the beginning of the war with Spain. With 
the opening incidents of the latter event the Me- 
moirs come to an abrupt close; but, though the 
reader will keenly regret this, his regret will be tem- 
pered by two considerations: first, as Madame de 
Rémusat retired from the court with Josephine on 
the divorce of the latter in 1810, her reminiscences 
of the declining years of the Empire could not have 
possessed that intimate charm that characterizes the 
portion we have; second, the son of Madame de 
Rémusat, who was entirely in her confidence, ap- 
pends to the work a tolerably adequate summary of 
what she would have had to say concerning the prin- 
cipal occurrences which she did not live to treat of. 

. . «+ The repertory of vocal musicians will be 
considerably and acceptably enlarged by the collec- 
tion of “Songs from the Published Writings of Al. 
fred Tennyson, set to Music by Various Composers.” * 
Of the forty-five songs which the volume contains, 
thirty-five are new and original compositions pre- 
pared expressly for it ; and the list of composers in- 
cludes, along with many others almost equally emi- 
nent, the names of Gounod, Goldschmidt, Liszt, 
Raff, Hueffer, Joachim, Pinsuti, Blumenthal, Sir 
Julius Benedict, John Hullah, and Arthur Sullivan. 
Thirty-nine composers in all contribute to the vol- 
ume ; and, as an English reviewer has said, “a stu- 
dent of lyrical composition may here trace and com- 
pare with each other not only the schools of Ger- 
many, France, and England, but also the parties of 
the ‘ future,’ the present, and the past.” Most of the 
finer short poems of Tennyson are comprised in the 
selection, and, unlike the majority of such compila- 
tions, the poetry is not a mere vehicle for the music, 
but has an independent value and charm of its own. 
Of ‘‘ Tears, Idle Tears,” there are two distinct set- 
tings; and some few pieces which were evidently 
better suited to polyphonous treatment have been set 
as part-songs. The volume is issued by the pub- 
lishers in substantial and attractive style, with a 
portrait of Tennyson, and original illustrations by 
Fredericks, Reinhart, Winslow Homer, and Jessie 
Curtis. For the benefit of musicians we may add 
that the songs are printed in the treble clef. 
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